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As a part of its work, the committee on research of the 
American Political Science Association has undertaken a sur- 
vey of the relation of politics to kindred types of inquiry, in- 
cluding psychology, anthropology, geography, biology, engineer- 
ing and others. The purpose of such an inquiry is to explore 
the relationships that exist with kindred sciences, to facilitate 
coéperation with our fellow-workers, to improve our methods 
of investigation, and to promote the progress of political science. 

The committee is not responsible for this report, for its form 
or content, its scope or method, its sins of omission or commis- 
sion. Probably the general sentiment of the committee toward 
psychology would be expressed by the phrase, con amore ma non 
troppo. 

It may be worth while at the outset to scrutinize some of 
the earlier relations of psychology to political science, for the 
friendship is one of long standing. In the earlier forms of po- 
litical thinking, there are crude types of psychology that are 
of great interest and significance in the development of the art 
of political thinking. These philosophers evidently utilized 
all of the psychology that was current in the construction of 
their political systems. 
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At the basis of Plato’s political theory there was a form of 
physiological psychology. He set up a correlation between 
the head, the heart and the abdomen, and the virtues of intelli- 
gence, courage and moderation; and to these correspond the 
three classes, the guardians, the warriors and the workers. 
Justice is the harmonious coéperation of these three faculties 
in the individual, and the harmonious coéperation of the three 
classes in the society. This may seem more like physiology 
than psychology, but in any case it shows clearly the effort to 
set up a system of theory on a basis of physical-mental analogy, 
using such information as was then available. 

Aristotle abandoned the Platonic analysis and undertook 
the task of concrete observation on a systematic scale. Man 
is by nature a political animal, and therefore the foundation 
of politics is the normal reactions of men in social life. Thus 
slavery is a natural institution; the family is a natural institu- 
tion. So also the state is a natural institution, requiring no 
other explanation than the observation of human conduct. 
The ideal citizen and the ideal state are means between extremes, 
rather than balanced types as discussed by Plato. In Aristotle 
there is little analysis of traits, but the ground is prepared for 
the objective study of human behavior on its political side. 
It would have been possible to take the next step in the scientific 
order, and begin the systematic observation of all of the so-called 
natural activities of mankind, and then to classify and analyse 
these processes more closely. 

Machiavelli was the next thinker to begin a direct observation 
and discussion of human political traits. In his examination of 
the methods and the psychological equipment of the tyrant, he 
develops the qualities of cruelty, infidelity, hypocrisy, and 
suggests alternative types with their advantages and disad- 
vantages, with the keenest insight into political motives and 
into political behavior. While not as broad in his treatment 
of types as Aristotle, he excelled the Greek in his minute analysis 
of a particular system, and in his portrayal of the minutiae of 
political conduct of certain types, notably the tyrants of his day. 
John Locke as a physician was fully abreast of the physiology 
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of his day, just then beginning to develop, and as a philosopher 
he was fully acquainted with the current theory of knowledge. 
His type of political philosophy was peculiar, however, in that 
it began with a natural man in an assumed state of nature. 
The characteristics of this man were analysed and described out 
of hand and without much regard to practical observation. 
The state of nature he had never seen, and as he himself said, 
history comes before records. Hence no one is in a position to 
say just what happens in an actual state of nature. The philos- 
ophers had not arrived at this stage of human development. 
Under such circumstances, the account of the political traits 
of men was inevitably very unsystematic, and indeed sometimes 
very naive. In general he divested the civil man of his civil 
characteristics, and then produced the natural man, carefully 
filling him, however, with all the qualities necessary to bring 
him back again safely into civil society. 

A more elaborate system was that of Hobbes who by the same 
method reduced man to a state of nature and then built him up 
again. Hobbes, however, developed an interpretation in frank 
terms of appetites and aversions, not wholly unlike what we 
sometimes call tropisms. He finds three causes of strife—com- 
petition, diffidence and glory. He also at great length equips 
the natural man with a full set of political motives: to seek peace, 
self-defence, keeping of contracts, gratitude, complaisance, 
revenge, cruelty, contumely, equity, and so forth. 

It is clear that the character of this process made it impossible 
to advance rapidly in the analysis of human conduct on its 
political side. The several writers on natural law each un- 
folded the traits of the primitive man, as he believed they should 
be developed, but not upon the basis of observation. The 
systems developed were manufactured from the thinker’s imagina- 
tion of what men were in the time before government was es- 
tablished—a difficult condition to prove, or for that matter to 
refute, for there was no material for assertion or for contra- 
diction. 

Rousseau in his earlier writings endeavored to describe human 
conduct in the precivil state, but in his later works undertook 
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to interpret politics, not in terms of primitive origins, but in 
terms of will. The significance of will was evident throughout 
the social contract. The general will was a useful contrivance 
for his purposes. Will is indivisible, he said; will is inalienable. 
The general will is consequently a much more useful conception 
for the maintenance of popular sovereignty than the earlier 
doctrines of popular rights or power, which might be subdivided 
or might be alienated. Likewise, the individual will, the official 
will and the general will, may be set against each other and 
balanced. In emphasizing will, however, Rousseau started 
a new line of political speculation, in terms of a trait bordering 
on the domains of psychology, although not of course modern 
psychology. 

It is plain that no scientific progress could be made with the 
methods employed by the naturrecht philosophy, for the whole 
inquiry into political traits was a priori and essentially uncriti- 
eal. Contrasted with a political theory which held that govern- 
ment and governors rested upon divine rights, or that it was 
treason to think of the bases of government at all, the natural- 
law philosophy was an immense advance; but its limits were 
soon reached, and it was difficult to go farther without retracing 
the course of political inquiry and advancing by some other 
way. 

With the utilitarians, another method of inquiry was begun. 
The attempt to interpret politics in terms of an assumed state 


of nature was abandoned, and an effort made to analyse conduct: 


in terms of pleasures and pains. The hedonistic calculus super- 
seded the speculations on the state of nature. The greatest 
good of the greatest number is to be the basis of legislation, and 
these ‘“‘goods”’ are to be measured and determined by the calculus 
of pleasures and pains. Here we have the beginnings of a 
new analysis of political and economic motives, which proved 
very useful for immediate purposes of reform, and started an 
interesting line of observation of human motives and traits. 
Following this period, elaborate attempts were made, both 
before and especially after the Darwinian discoveries, to develop 
analogies between the state and the organism, or between the 
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methods of natural science and those of politics. These have 
been well summed up in the thoroughgoing study made by Dr. 
Coker. 

In more recent times the need of the development of a type 
of political psychology has been suggested by many students of 
politics. Thus President Lowell says: “The last generation 
has made great strides in the study of psychology. ... 
But the normal forces that govern the ordinary conduct of men 
in their public relations have scarcely received any scientific 
treatment at all. In short we are almost wholly lacking in a 
psychology of parties.’’? 

James Bryce in all his political writings displayed a keen 
interest in the analysis of political forces, and in his last work on 
Modern Democracies declared that psychology is the basis of 
government. ‘‘Politics,” said Lord Bryce, ‘‘accordingly has 
its roots in psychology, the study (in their actuality) of the 
mental habits and vocational proclivities of mankind.’’* 

Better known, perhaps, are the efforts of Graham Wallas 
to establish the significance of psychology in the domain of 
political inquiry, especially in his volumes on Human Nature 
and Politics and The Great Society. Seldom systematic in his 
work, the writings of Wallas have been suggestive and stimulat- 
ing, and have aroused widespread interest in the fundamental 
basis of the study of political phenomena. Essentially a clas- 
sicist in training and an essayist in style, Wallas found it diffi- 
cult to put into actual practice the doctrines he preached, and 
never made much use of the experimental or statistical methods. 
His actual contact with political events seemed to have given 
him a sense of realities in the political world that were not 


1F, W. Coker, Organismic Theories of the State. Compare also David J. Ritchie, 
Darwinism and Politics, and M. M. Davis, Psychological Interpretations of 
Society, 1909. 

2 Government of England, 1, 448, See also his significant presidential address on 
“The Physiology of Politics’. American Political Science Review IV, 1-15, 
noting that ‘‘the subject lacks the first essential of a modern science—a nomencla- 
ture incomprehensible to educated men.”’ 

*I, 15. See also chapter 13 on traditions; also the chapter on Obedience in 
Essays in History and Jurisprudence, 
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being developed in the texts, and toward these realities he was 
groping. 

The writings of Walter Lippman, especially his Public Opinion, 
indicate a sharp interest in the more minute analysis of political 
phenomena, best expressed perhaps in his discussion of the 
stereotypes of political personalities and governmental processes 
and events. From some of the implications or applications of 
differential psychology Mr. Lippman has reacted violently, 
challenging both the validity of the tests as such and their 
social and political interpretation, if valid. 

In recent years psychology has undergone rapid and marked 
changes. Psychology has been transformed from a largely 
speculative to a largely experimental type of study, or at least 
is in the way of becoming definitely experimental. These 
developments have been especially marked in physiological 
psychology, in the study of animal behavior, in abnormal psy- 
chology, psychiatry, psychoanalysis, in mental measurement and 
in behaviorism.‘ In the American Psychological Association 
the following divisions are found: general psychology, applied 
psychology, experimental psychology, mental measurement, 
comparative psychology, and clinical psychology. 

There is, of course, the widest diversity among psychologists 
and among scientists as to the value and significance of the 
recent advances in this field, and still wider difference of opinion 
as to the application of the psychological findings.’ The stage 
has even been reached where we may find such discussions 
as those of 8. E. Jelliffe on paleopsychology.* A very interesting 
development is the recent growth of what is termed “applied 
psychology,” and its application to various parts of the social 
field.’ In industry and in government there are many striking 
cases of the newer uses of modern psychology. Instances of 


‘Brett, History of Psychology, 4 vols., gives a comprehensive survey of the 
growth of psychology. 

* A summary of these differences is given in the Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 12 (1921). 

6 Psychoanalytical Review, 10, 1215 (1921). 

’ Hollingsworth, Applied Psychology. 
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the use of psychology have been assembled by Dr. Gosnell in 
a paper read before the Association last year.* Since that 
time a notable example of the possibilities in this direction is 
evident in the studies of the application of psychology to civil 
service, undertaken by the Institute for Government Research 
and on a smaller scale by the National Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration. 

It is to be presumed that these practical applications will 
continue, and with the development of psychology and of 
government will be found upon an increasing scale. One of 
the phases of psychology that has attracted the widest atten- 
tion is that of mental measurement, and that because of the 
humerous generalizations that have been drawn from some of 
the tests that have been made. Education, citizenship, im- 
migration, democracy,—are all vitally affected by some of the 
conclusions that have been drawn from the work of mental 
testing, whether rightly or wrongly. It must be said, however, 
that most of the dogmatic assertions regarding the bearing of 
differential psychology on democracy have been made by those 
who were neither students of government or of psychology, © 
and consequently not qualified to deal with either question, to 
say nothing of the far more difficult problem of applying one 
to the other. 

The validity of the mental-measurement process has been 
seriously called in question by many in the field of professional 
psychology. Whether the measurements test ability any more 
accurately than records of performance or achievement; just 
what quality it is that they really test; the limitation of the 
validity of the tests either because of their verbalism or their 
adaptation to special sets of circumstances as the schools? 
All these are technical challenges made by technicians and I 
shall not undertake to discuss them here.'® Questions affecting 
the application of these tests to government and to education 


*See Harold F. Gosnell, ‘Some Practical Applications of Psychology to 
Politics,’ 28 American Journal of Sociology, 735. 

® See E. M. Martin, in Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology. 

1° An interesting analysis of the meaning of these tests is given. F.N. Freeman, 
“A Referendum of Psychologists,’’ Century Magazine, December, 1923. 
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have been sharply raised in the acrimonious controversy be- 
tween Mr. Terman and Mr. Lippman, and also between Mr. 
Whipple and Mr. Bagley." It is, of course, impossible and 
unnecessary to follow these controversies through all of their 
logical and psychological windings in this paper. It is perhaps 
sufficient to point out for the purpose of this inquiry: 

I. The tests thus far made do not show whether the “‘intel- 
ligence”’ rated is the product of environment and training, or 
whether it is a characteristic unalterably fixed at birth, and 
either not subject to modification or to very slight modification. 

II. These tests do not show, thus far, the relation between 
the differentials in intelligence and the kind of capacity that 
is essential for the purposes of political coéperation and organi- 
zation in governmental association. 

It must, of course, be recognized that there is still an unsolved 
problem arising, in part, from the fact that geneticists and 
environmentalists are carrying on types of work of a highly 
technical kind, but work inadequately coérdinated, and there- 
fore relatively unfruitful in certain directions. Nor are we yet 
informed as to the transmission of acquired characteristics. 
Until some of the fundamental situations in this controversial 
field are settled, it will be difficult to draw dogmatic conclusions 
regarding the complex political and social characteristics of 
mankind. 

Both of these limitations are important considerations in 
applying psychological conclusions to the problems of political 
science. Obviously, if general intelligence is a product in 
great measure of social environment and training, or if the 
general intelligence measured has no very intimate relation to 
political intelligence and capacity, the tests have relatively 
little significance in such a connection. 

For my part, I have been unable to discover thus far any con- 
flict between differential psychology and democracy, in any 
sound interpretation of the theory of either; but that I have 
considered in another place, and time does not permit extended 


1G, M. Whipple, “The Intelligence Testing Program and the Objectors 
Conscientious and Otherwise,’’ School and Society, XVII, 561. 
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discussion on this occasion. The rdéle of inheritance in prede- 
termining social and political traits, as far as our knowledge 
goes, seems less significant than the part played by social train- 
ing and environment. In all probability many of the political 
characteristics of various groups do not go back far in biological 
inheritance, but are the products of a generation of sophistica- 
tion in the habits of a particular group. That political ability 
or capacity is packed in the original chromosomes, or some 
combination of them, and transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion, we have yet to prove, if it can be proven at all. Most 
of what has been written thus far about race political charac- 
teristics is twaddle or transparent propaganda, which should 
deceive no one not under the spell of some form of political 
hysteria. But if it be shown that political ability follows any 
such fixed laws, it will then be possible to ascertain what these 
laws are, determine the conditions under which ability or the 
lack of it arises, and shape the course of the race accordingly. 
Eugenics is racing along as fast as mental measurement, and 
may keep pace with it. 

If we reach a point where by scientific process we can breed 
and train what types of men we would, it does not seem that 
we should breed and train 3.per cent of genii and 97 per cent of 
morons. We should probably contrive a more balanced society, 
with some in advance and some a little behind, with plenty of 
room for variation in the freak and sport, but leaving the mass 
of human beings on something like a democratic basis. There 
are myriad lines of development open to men and women, and 
the leaders and followers in one cycle need not be those in all 
cycles of advancement and preferment. Hence, men may be 
simultaneously superior and inferior in many ways and rela- 
tions, commanding or leading here and following or obeying 
there. 

Of course, if there are hereditary variations so deeply rooted 
that they can never be changed, so specificially political as to be 
significant, we must accept them as a new form of political 
fatalism. The biologist or the psychologist will have brought 
about what Plato said must be taught in his system once and 
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for all, the divine lie as to the origin of inequality and the basis 
of status. In the meantime we need not take too seriously the 
lies that are not divine. 

Psychologists have not thus far assayed the réle of political 
leaders. When they do, it will be time to scrutinize their politi- 
cal and social presuppositions and patterns. We can then 
psychoanalyze the psychologists from the point of view of the 
political scientists. We can then ascertain what has been 
their social education; whether they are temperamentally 
adapted to the work of political leadership; whether their eco- 
nomic interests incline them toward radical or ‘conservative or 
middle-of-the-road positions. And with these presuppositions 
safely stowed away we may go on to consider their political 
advice, as we do in the case of other political counsellors. 

Mental testing is not the only part of the psychological field 
that touches upon politics. Psychoanalysis and psychiatry 
have an important bearing upon certain phases of political life 
and conduct. Physicians have learned much from the study 
of the abnormal type, and possibly students of politics might 
profit likewise by similar types of studies. In criminology, it 
is true that important use has been made of this principle, and 
it is significant that great progress has been made by reason of 
the insights thus obtained. Every court and every custodial 
institution recognizes this fact in the most evident manner. 
In the other fields of government we have not made equal use 
of this possibility. We have, to be sure, some studies of the 
boss and the grafter, and occasionally a pseudoanalysis of the 
radical or the rebel or the conservative; but these inquiries 
leave much to be desired in the way of thoroughgoing and scien- 
tific analysis. Sharp analysis of subnormal and supernormal 
types of citizens and officials might yield useful results in the 
understanding not only of the abnormal but also of the normal 
type of citizen. A shallow and speculative form of political psy- 
chiatry would, of course, be of little value, except for the sensa- 
tion-monger, but careful collaboration witht he psychiatrists 
might enable us to understand better some of the significant 
phases of our civil life, and we might include the physician, as 
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well, in the combination. In judicial and criminological work, 
in the treatment of defectives and dependents, there can be no 
doubt that the use of the psychiatrist will be very greatly ex- 
tended and increased in social and political significance." 

Both from a scientific and practical point of view it is impor- 
tant to keep our eyes open to the large possibilities in the co- 
ordination of medicine, psychiatry, psychology and _ political 
science. Out of such a series of converging interests and disci- 
plines there may come types of social diagnosis and prognosis 
that may have far-reaching consequences in human behavior, 
and which may vastly increase the possibility of intelligent 
social control. In modern communities these factors are some- 
what loosely organized at present, but they contain potentialities 
that cannot be overlooked; and likewise in the scientific field, 
there are highly interesting vistas of progress in this direction. 

Another significant field is that of animal behavior and of 
child behavior. The study of the subhuman types and the 
facts of their organization and association have been partly 
developed, and hold fascinating possibilities for the student of 
government. Forms of order and precedence were established 
in animal groups long before the state appears, and in these 
early types may be seen significant forecastings of the homo 
politicus as he later appears in the course of evolution." 

Likewise in the study of the child are found opportunities 
for the observation of the political attitudes and interests of 
the later citizen. Here on a simple scale are written large 
many of the characteristics that later became effective in social 
and political life. Judging from a few inquiries that it has been 
possible to make, and others forecasted, the examination of the 
rise and development of the political ideation and the political 
behavior of the child has in store for us much of value in the 
scientific understanding of the adult idea and conduct. In 
the juvenile group, furthermore, we may readily observe the 
forces that create, modify and destroy the earlier types of belief 


12 See summary in F. L. Well’s ‘“‘The Status of Clinical Psychology”. Mental 
Hygiene, 1922. 
13 W. M. Wheeler, Social Life Among Insects. 
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or behavior. This is an unexplored field of which it is neces- 
sary to speak with reserve, but it appears to contain material 
of the very greatest value to the searching study of political 
and social control. And we cannot say that we do not have 
facilities for observation. 

Another important aspect of the case is the relation between 
psychology and social psychology. Thus far, studies have 
been made chiefly of the response of the individual to external 
stimuli. But it will not be long before the question will arise 
as to the nature of these stimuli, the nature of the groups or 
the associations out of which the individual comes and which 
in large measure shape him. In short, we deal not merely with 
individuals in studying the whole process, but with groups of 
individuals or societies of individuals; and we must deal with 
the relations between individuals and groups, and between 
groups. We must deal with sets of relations which are as real 
and as capable of study as the reactions of the individual alone. 
We are studying tropisms of various types, or responses of 
various types, and these are social as well as individual. At 
this point experimental psychology will come into contact with 
social psychology, which has started at the other end of the 
line and approaches individualistic psychology. Unfortunately, 
social psychology has, thus far, made relatively little progress 
in the direction of experimental work. It has been too often 
content to dwell in the field of speculation in relation to the 
nature of the social organism or social soul or spirit, much of 
which is metaphysical, or as Dunlap puts it, metabiological in 
character, and relatively unfruitful of development. In other 
cases the social psychologist has advanced only as far as certain 
large categories, such as imitation, suggestion, consciousness 
of kind, conflict, compromise, and many others of similar type.“ 
In other instances, instincts have served the same purpose. 
While these analyses have often been suggestive and stimulating, 
they have not led much beyond this stage, and it may well be 
that they are not likely to do so. 


4 E. C. Tolman, “The Nature of Instinct,’”’ Psychological Bulletin, 1923, No. 1, 
p. 218. Note bibliography. 
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Up to the present time, it must be conceded that the develop- 
ment of social psychology has left much to be desired. It is, 
in the main, still in transition from the old-time philosophy to 
the newer and more concrete experimental type of science. 
It is evident that the relation between political problems and 
those of social psychology is very intimate, and that the maturity 
of social psychology contains great promise for the students of 
what may be termed political psychology. The relations be- 
tween men in the political process are not individual primarily 
but social. They are reactions, responses, tropisms that are 
the result of social situations, and of social training and ex- 
perience. To study them, as if men existed in a vacuum, is to 
study man as ineffectively as those who wrote elaborate but 
sterile treatises upon the state of nature and the natural man 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It is especially 
deplorable that the use of precise measurement in social psych- 
ology has been so largely neglected, and that the controlled 
group has been so little utilized for purposes of experiment. 

It may be asked, is it not possible that our real relationship 
as students of politics is with biology or neurology rather than 
with psychology? Do we yet know what changes may be . 
wrought in the individual through biological modification or 
through biochemistry? How far may attitudes and behavior 
be influenced or determined by strictly biochemical processes 
which we do not yet thoroughly understand, as for example 
through certain glands or other physiological functions, or 
through modifications of neural mechanisms? To what ex- 
tent is it possible to condition and determine these attitudes 
by conscious biological or biochemical processes? It is possible 
that we may make a leader or a rebel, or a good citizen, or a 
warlike attitude, or a pacific attitude, by biological or bio- 
chemical process? 

May political methods in time be materially modified by 
any of these processes which confessedly are still vague and ill- 
understood? The question answers itself, for these processes 
are now so little understood as to be of little practical value for 
the study of politics. But they are being studied with great 
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intensity, and it is by no means improbable that very remarka- 
ble progress may be made here in the not distant future." If, 
as and when they appear, it will be necessary to deal with them, 
and it is not impossible that they may play a significant réle 
in the politics of some future time. It is by no means out of 
the question that they develop more fundamental conditions 
than are disclosed by any of the processes of psychology. Al- 
ready we recognize the influence of physiological conditions 
upon individuals, and govern ourselves accordingly in fixing 
legal responsibility and punishment. The close scrutiny of the 
biological conditions underlies modern theories of criminology, 
and it may well be extended, as knowledge of these processes 
expands, to other situations in political society. They may 
underlie leadership and servility, radical and conservative, 
aristocrat and democrat, good and bad citizen, and a wide 
variety of political attitudes and types of behavior. We can 
by no means ignore their basic relation to the fundamentals of 
political conduct. Crudely suggested in the early studies of 
Plato, they have largely been neglected in the subsequent studies 
of political life and behavior. 

In a practical way we have long been familiar with the effect 
of such devices as the war dance, the pipe of peace, the political 
rally. We know that the bad boy may be suffering from bad 
teeth, or may be hungry; we are aware that very simple opera- 
tions or changes may work large changes in the conduct of 
individuals or perhaps on a larger scale of groups. But the 
scientific possibilities in this domain are largely unexplored. 

The question may be raised, at what points is there most 
likely to be contact between psychology and political science? 
No one can, with any degree of confidence, forecast the develop- 
ment of either science during the next generation, but, neverthe- 
less, certain probabilities exist, and to some of these attention 
may profitably be directed. These probabilities or possibilities 
lie along the borderland between psychology and politics. 


18 A. E. Davis, ‘The Influence of Biology on the Development of Modern 
Psychology in America’’, 30 Psychological Review, 164-75 (1923). 
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It seems probable that mental measurement will be still 
further developed, to include not only what is now called in- 
telligence but other qualities, as disposition or temperament. 
It is possible that we may find room here for political qualities 
and characteristics of certain kinds. Moore’s study of ag- 
gressiveness, Pressey’s studies of temperament, Downey’s 
tests of will and determination are interesting examples of this. 
Further studies of judgment, insight, balance, leadership, con- 
formity, and so on, may be developed with time and patience; 
and if worked out will throw much light on the characteristics 
of the political man. The political scientist and the psychol- 
ogist may readily codperate at this point, one suggesting the 
qualities it is desired to analyse, and the other supplying the 
mechanism for measurement. Of course a political scientist, 
trained in measurement, could himself carry through the testing 
process, which after all is a relatively new one without the long 
history of some other techniques. There is hope that, in this 
field of analysis of traits and qualities, interesting and impor- 
tant discoveries may be made in the course of a little time. 
Closely connected with this work is the study of attitudes of 
the individual. Significant illustrations of this are the recent 
studies of Hormell Hart in the field of international attitudes. 
A recent study of nonvoting in Chicago gives a view of the 
attitude of many persons who do not participate regularly in 
the voting process, based partly upon their own statements 
and partly upon observation of their behavior. Many other 
forms of analysis of this general type may readily be instituted 
and are likely to be forthcoming in the near future. 

Another significant field where early contact is likely is the 
study of political interests. These may be examined with 
reference to their direction and strength, and also with regard 
to their genetics. At what time and under what situations do 
political interests arise, how are they manifested, andunder 
what situations do they acquire strength and direction? Some 
pertinent inquiries have been made on a small scale in this direc- 
tion, and with good results. On a larger scale such investiga- 
tions might help us materially in our understanding of the 
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political man and of the motivation of political conduct. What 
are the factors that create political interest or activity, or tend 
to destroy or modify it? To what extent may these factors 
be controlled or modified? What is the relation of political 
interests to other social interests and to other factors in the 
individual’s composition? 

Here two suggestions may be made with a view of strengthen- 
ing the inquiry. One is that patterns of traits, habits, responses, 
behavior, may be traced, and in this way political personalities 
may be charted out in some detail. It is by no means always 
true that a single trait characterizes the man or the group, but 
rather a series of traits in combination, or a series of combina- 
tions of traits. The knowledge of this plan or pattern aids in 
understanding the general direction and speed of the type. 
It is possible to select the type of the man or group in such 
fashion as to surpass any present system of appraisal of political 
types. What we now know about the conservative, or the 
radical, or the liberal, or the rebel, or the aristocrat, or the demo- 
crat, or any one of many other types, may be much more defi- 
nitely appraised if time is taken to make the tedious but indis- 
pensable survey preliminary to the conclusion. Both Plato 
and Aristotle undertook the analysis in crude form thousands 
of years ago, but their task has never been continued in the 
light of modern facilities for observation and analysis. 

In the next place, it is possible to set up many forms of cor- 
relations between individual traits, group traits or individual 
or group patterns, on the one hand, and other factors that are 
measurable and comparable. Sex, race, economic status, edu- 
cation, mobility, physical and mental qualities, are only a few 
of the forces that may be related to the qualities in question, 
or the types of behavior under consideration. Under what 
circumstances, in other words, do the differentials in political 
character or conduct develop? In what ways may character 
and conduct be modified and adapted by shifting the circum- 
stances? Repeated observations and analyses of this type 
ought to reveal more than we now know of the situations under 
which political characteristics are shaped and reshaped. 
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In fact, the way is open to large-scale statistical studies and 
correlations of political conduct, with a rich variety of types 
of physical, psychical and social facts, both on the side of hered- 
- ity and environment, and in ‘the light of the relations between 
them. There seems to be no limit to the points of approach 
to this inquiry, and there seems to be an indefinite possibility 
of obtaining scientific knowledge of how the political man is 
really constituted and modified. 

As social psychology develops, the whole study will be cor- 
respondingly enriched by the addition of the analysis of groups, 
of group relations and individual-group relations, and indeed 
the whole interlocking series of cycles in the complex social 
process. Discussion of whether the group is or is not an or- 
ganism, or is or is not an entity or a reality, or has or has not a 
soul or a spirit, will not advance us much farther or faster now 
than in the Middle Ages. But intensive studies of community 
organization, in which units of measurement and comparison 
are employed, will promote the understanding of the social 
process with which the political process is so intimately bound up. 

Specific lines of inquiry suggested by the round table on 
psychology at the Madison research conference were as follows: 

1. An analysis of the traits of the average citizen. This will 
be essentially an inspection of the characteristic qualities of the 
normal, or sub or supernormal citizen, in any particular group, 
or as rated by any special set of persons. A particular mecha- 
nism for carrying out this study was suggested. 

2. Nonvoting. This is, in reality, a study in the political 
interests, attitudes and behavior of a group of habitual or oc- 
casional nonvoters; and seems likely to yield significant results. 

3. Analysis of referendum votes. It was suggested that the 
various referenda might be regarded as questionnaires on a large 
scale, and that they might be so analysed as to show the cor- 
relations between answers to various political, economic and 
social questions and various social classes. 

4. Studies of public opinion. It was suggested that signi- 
ficant studies might be made by statistical analysis of the dis- 
tribution and intensity of opinion in various groups and in 
various situations. 
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5. Collection of political biographies and autobiographies. 

Personal observation, introspective analysis, narratives and 
accounts of all types, are the indispensable material out of 
which political science may be built, and, unfortunately, material 
of which we have only the scantiest store in specific case form, 
available for scientific study. Out of such material should 
come suggestions and insights of the very greatest value in 
opening out lines of inquiry, in suggesting new lines of attack 
on the problem of human personality. The mere collection and 
analysis of such material is not essentially scientific, but it will 
bear fruit in suggestions of the very highest value for further 
inquiry. This work may represent the preDarwinian stage in 
the evolution of science, but it is apparently a necessary and 
inevitable one. Some suggestions might be taken up by the 
psychologists and some by the student of politics, but either is 
likely to be aided by the presence of an abundant store of such 
data. 

These are, of course, only types of inquiries, and by no means 
exhaust the list of possibilities. The psychology of the parlia- 
mentary and electoral processes, many psychological aspects 
of administration, the analysis of many juristic situations,— 
these present interesting fields of inquiry and may well be made 
the subjects of examination in the near future. 

From a scientific point of view the advantage of such in- 
quiries is twofold. They make possible the construction of 
comparable units of measured action, and they set up specific 
and minute studies of political behavior. These are, therefore, 
if properly conducted, double advances toward intensity of 
inquiry and toward results that are comparable. They con- 
tain elements of great value in the development of political 
measurement and comparison, out of which the knowledge of 
relations may be derived and from which a science of politics 
may be built. 

It is clearly evident that it is desirable and indispensable to 
develop a much more intensive study of human nature on its 
political side, and that psychology offers one way of analysis 
that seems to hold rich possibilities. This need not and will not 
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be the only type of analysis, but it seems likely to give to politics 
many interesting and important lines of advance. Human 
nature, the terra incognita of the political and social philosophers, 
may be more fully explored than has hitherto been possible. 
Whether psychology becomes a general science of human be- 
havior or, like statistics, a method of approach and inquiry in 
the hands of students of government, industry and education, 
is relatively unimportant in view of thie goal which is in view— 
the understanding of political and social relations. 

In this work the practical coéperation of students of politics 
and of psychology may be of the very highest value. The stu- 
dent of politics is not, as a rule, master of the psychological 
technique just now in the process of development, and on the 
other hand the psychologist has not perfected the mechanism 
nor is he usually very fully informed upon the problems of the 
political scientist. The psychologist cannot at one and the 
same time lay down the canons of industry, of government, 
of education, mores and morals. He will seek the coéperation 
of students in the several disciplines upon which his science 
borders, or where his inquiries lead. The farthest-seeing psy- 
chologists are fully aware that they cannot go where they would 
like without the fullest study and development of the social 
and political implications of the human nature they have under- 
taken to study. Furthermore, psychological technique is still 
largely in the making and special forms and applications are 
likely to spring up in several parts of the field as in industry, 
education and government. 

It may be said that the lines of inquiry suggested are not 
appropriate for political scientists, because they carry us out of 
our accustomed territory, and we may be lost in the desert. 
The same thing may be said with equal pertinence of the psy- 
chologist dealing with such material. In any case a certain 
number of explorers must always be lost, especially if they ad- 
vance too far or too fast. It is not, after all, of primary impor- 
tance whether we call the work psychological or political, or 
both, but it is of fundamental importance that it be done by 
some one, however named. Politics cannot live and flourish 
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upon the abstractions surviving from the natural-law phi- 
losophy, or the historical roots of institutions which are not 
without nourishment, or the stimulations of legal logic. 

If politics is not to be the residuum left after all ascertainable 
facts have been exhausted, or the literary rationalizations of 
those who have or seek power, so well exemplified in the funeral 
orations of Bossuet, it must adapt itself progressively to the new 
intellectual technique of the time. During the last century 
politics learned to take cognizance of great historical, economic 
and social forces, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
much neglected. This was a memorable achievement. It is 
equally necessary now to examine the new insights into human 
nature offered by modern science working in psychology and 
biology and other fields. The new politics will be a synthesis 
of many elements now found in the older and in the newly- 
developing disciplines. Of fundamental significance is the new 
point of view and the new method afforded by what we call 
psychology; and politics can no more ignore it than we can 
ignore history or economics in their respective fields. What we 
are really striving to achieve is neither psychology as such, nor 
biology as such, nor history as such, nor economics as such, nor 
statistics as such, but the development of scientific method in 
the observation, measurement and comparison of political rela- 
tions. 

Wherever we find comrades in this quest for truth, and is not 
the search for realities in the social field the greatest need of our 
day, why not welcome them and catch step without examining 
too closely or too long their pedigrees or their passports? 
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THE LABOR CLAUSES OF THE CLAYTON ACT 


ALPHEUS T. MASON 
Trinity College, N.C. 


The Supreme Court’s decision in the Danbury Hatters’ case 
marked the beginning of a new era in trade-union activity, for 
laborers well realized that the Sherman act, as interpreted and 
applied by the court in that case, was a measure with which 
they would eventually have to reckon. The provision expressly 
declaring that equity courts may be resorted to in order to 
restrain violations of the act was an objection in itself, serious 
enough. But the statute held for laborers a much more vital 
concern: they also perceived that a strict construction of its 
provisions might even jeopardize the existence of the trade union 
itself. Laborers naturally felt very keenly even the suggestion 
that the Anti-Trust Act might be interpreted in such a manner as 
to deny to laborers the right to organize, and they undoubtedly 
believed, and not without a certain justification, that the dis- 
solution of the trade union, as a combination in restraint of trade, 
would be the probable, if not the necessary, result of the court’s 
_ decision in the Hatters’ case.? 

“Under the interpretation placed upon the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law by the courts,’”’ Mr. Gompers averred, “‘it is within the 
province and within the power of any administration . . . to 
begin proceedings to dissolve any labor organization in the 
United States.”” Labor unions exist only “at the suffrance of 
the Department of Justice.’ 


1 See the interesting editorial by Mr. Gompers on this point, ‘‘Anti-Trust Law 
and Labor’’, 21 Federationist 35. 

? This tendency, laborers could observe in the English cases, Hilton v. Eckers- 
ley 6 E & B 47 (1855), Hornby v. Close, 8B & 8, 175 (1867), Farrer v. Close 10 B & 
S., 553 (1869). See Stephen, History of Criminal Law in England, Vol. III, p. 222. 

* Testimony of Mr. Gompers before the judiciary committee of the House on 
Trust Legislation. Vol. I, p. 16, 63d Cong., 2nd Sess. 
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However, notwithstanding the adverse manifestations of the 
court toward the operations of labor combinations under the 
Sherman law, labor leaders were not dismayed. The Hatters’ 
decision, in fact, merely furnished a fresh impetus to a growing, 
even insistent, demand for relief against the so-called usurpations 
of the courts. And in 1908, the same year that the Supreme 
Court held the Anti-Trust Act applicable to labor, a campaign 
was inaugurated whose efforts were concentrated upon securing, 
by means of legislation, a two-fold objective: The first was to 
gain for labor organizations a definite legal status; the second was 
to limit the use of injunctions in labor disputes. Laborers 
realized that these ends could only be obtained through the 
medium of one or the other of the old parties. Nor did they 
manifest any preference concerning which party should serve 
their purpose. The American Federation of Labor, in accord- 
ance with its traditional policy of noninterference in partisan 
politics, expressed a willingness to support that party, whether 
Republican or Democratic, which would promise to secure the 
desired legislation; and, on the basis of platform pledges, organ- 
ized labor lent active support to the Democratic party in the 
campaigns of 1908 and 1912. The Democratic platforms of 
both 1908 and 1912 expressly committed the party to the enact- 
ment of legislation, making it clear “that labor organizations 
and their members should not be regarded as illegal organiza- 
tions in restraint of trade;’’ and after much indecision and delay 
the party endeavored to carry its pledge into effect in the enact- 
ment of the Clayton Anti-Trust Act of 1914.‘ 

This statute, as enacted by Congress, was apparently satis- 
factory to labor in every sense of the word, for not only did Mr. 
Gompers hail it as “Labor’s Magna Charta”’ and “Bill of Rights,” 
but he went further and declared it to be the most important 
piece of legislation since the abolition of slavery.’ Such expres- 
sions as these are indicative of the high hopes which the great 
body of workmen attached to the enactment; they undoubtedly 


438 Stat. at L. 730. 


* Mr. Gompers spoke of section 6 as ‘‘Labor’s Magna Charta’’ and section 20 
as ‘‘Labor’s Bill of Rights’’. 
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believed that their organizations and also their operations were 
thereby entirely exempted from the provisions of the Sherman 
act. And now that the Supreme Court has shattered the founda- 
tion upon which labor’s expectations were justly or unjustly 
based, ‘“‘absolutely nullifying,” as the American Federation of 
Labor has recently reiterated, the original purpose of the act, it 
is proper to inquire whether or not a careful and discriminating 
reading of the labor clauses of the Clayton act justified 
Mr. Gompers’ extreme optimism.* 

The one thing, above all else, which labor hoped to gain under 
the proposed legislation was (according to Mr. Gompers’ testi- 
mony before the judiciary committee of the House) a fixed legal 
status; not because laborers felt that the existence of the trade 
union was immediately threatened, for Mr. Gompers openly 
declared that labor suffered no fear that its existence as an 
organization was imperilled under the Wilson administration, but 
because labor was apprehensive concerning the probable vindic- 
tiveness of future administrations. 

“Who can tell?” Mr. Gompers inquires, “what may come, 
what may not the future hold in store for us working people 

. « ? Wedo not want to exist as a matter of suffrance, sub- 


* See especially Duplex Printing Co. v. Deering, 254 U. S. 443; American Steel 
Foundries v. The Tri-City Central Trades Council, 257 U. S. 184. See also, 
United Mine Workers v. Coronado Coal Co., 259 U. 8. 344. At the recent Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, held in Portland, Oregon, the execu- 
tive committee declared again that the Clayton Act, although originally intended 
to exempt labor organizations, had been so construed by the Supreme Court as to 
be turned against organized labor. The committee stated that legislation to 
rectify this construction of the Act would be sought. See Federationist for 
November, 1923. Prior to the Supreme Court’s construction of the labor clauses 
of the Clayton Act, we find the following interesting discussions of the effect of 
the Act on labor: Davenport, Daniel, ‘‘An Analysis of the Labor Sections of the 
Clayton Anti-Trust Bill’, 80 Central Law Journal 146 (1915); “‘Labor is not a 
Commodity’’, 9 New Republic 112, Dee. 2, 1916; Witte, Edwin E., “Section 
Twenty of the Clayton Act,’’ 9 New Republic 243 (1916); Witte, Edwin E., ‘“‘The 
Clayton Bill and Organized Labor,’’ 32 Survey 360; ‘“‘The Labor Provisions of the 
Clayton Act,’’ 30 Harvard Law Review 632, (1917); Wm. H. Taft, 39 Am. Bar 
Ass’n 371-380. See also, House Rept. No. 627, 63d Cong., 2d Sess.; Rept. No. 698, 
63rd Cong., 2d Sess. 
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ject to the whims or the chances, or the vindictiveness of any 
administration or administrative officer.’’’ 

It was after testimony to this effect that Mr. Floyd of the 
judiciary committee put to Mr. Gompers this question: ‘‘What 
you desire is for us to give you a legal status under the 
law . . . so you can carry on this codperative work on 
behalf of the laborers of the country and of the different organi- 
zations without being under the ban of the existing law?” 
Gompers’ reply, here, was definitely an affirmative. 

In the light of the historical development of the law of labor, 
such expressions of disquietude were exaggerated if not un- 
justified. Indeed, one may search in vain for evidence, either 
at common law or under the Sherman act, supporting the con- 
tention that labor as an organization was in imminent danger of 
being outlawed. The courts soon recognized the social ad- 
vantages of labor organizations. They expressly declared, more- 
over, that laborers had not only the right to organize for their 
mutual benefit and protection, or for any other legitimate object, 
but that they might also use all lawful means to secure these 
ends. As a matter of fact, since 1842, no court of final jurisdic- 
tion even so much as suggested that a labor organization per se 
was illegal. On the contrary, in practically every case in which 
the courts condemmed certain labor activities, special care was 
taken to point out that nothing expressed in the opinion was to 
be understood as prejudicing the legality of the labor organization 
in itself. In fact, the one conclusion, arrived at repeatedly, was 
that trade unions are lawful organizations; that laborers may com- 
bine and operate for any lawful object whatsoever; but that they, 
like all other organizations, may neither use unlawful means to 
maintain their object, nor combine to secure a malicious or un- 
lawful purpose. The trade union, in other words, although 
manifestly a lawful organization, is limited in its operations by 


?7Testimony of Mr. Gompers before the House judiciary committee, supra, 
p. 18, 63rd Cong., 2d Sess. 

8 This opinion was expressed time after time on the floor of Congress during the 
discussion on the Clayton Bill. See Cong. Rec., Vol. 61, pp. 14018, 12278, 14014, 
13918. See also footnotes 12, and 13, infra. 
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the doctrine of criminal conspiracy. Nor did the Sherman act 
make any substantial changes in the common law of labor. 
Contrariwise this statute was, in a large measure, merely a re- 
statement of the law as it was known to exist in the states. 

Curiously enough, this was the state of the law when Mr. 
Gompers was requesting that labor organizations be given, in the 
form of a legislative enactment, legal recognition. However, in 
view of Mr. Gomper’s jubilation over the legislation, as well as his 
many specific declarations regarding the efficacy of the enact- 
ment, one could hardly contend that labor expected nothing 
more than this from the statute.!° Indeed, a single statement 
from the Federationist suffices to demonstrate the complacent 
attitude of laborers, toward the effect of the Act upon future 
labor activities: 

“This law precludes the possibility of any similar suit being 
brought in the federal courts for the exercise of normal activities 
as performed by the Hatters—and thus the American Federation 
of Labor has performed its full duties to the Hatters and to all 
labor in the premises.’’!! 

May not one well ask, then, what the Clayton act actually 
did provide? Did it merely declare the law as it already existed, 
which would have amply sufficed to satisfy Mr. Gompers’ request 
for a legislative statement of the legality of labor organizations, 
or did the act, as Mr. Gompers’ extravagant acclaim implies, 
procure for laborers exemptions under the Anti-Trust laws? 


* According to the accepted definition of the Supreme Court ‘‘A conspiracy is a 
combination of two or more persons by concerted action to accomplish a criminal 
or unlawful purpose or to accomplish some purpose not in itself criminal or 
unlawful by criminal or unlawful means.’’ Duplex Printing Co. v. Deering, 254 
U. 8. 443, 465, citing Pettibone v. U. 8. 148 U. 8. 197, 208. 

10 See in this connection, an article by Mr. Gompers, entitled ““The Charter of 
Industrial Freedom-Labor provisions of the Clayton Anti-Trust Law’’, 21 Federa- 
tionist 957. ‘The labor sections of the Clayton Anti-Trust Act’’, writes Mr. 
Gompers, “‘are a great victory for organized labor. In no country in the world 
is there an enunciation of fundamental principles comparable to the incisive, 
virile statement in section 6.” 

1 Statement of the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, 22 
Federationist 116. 
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This question was given more ‘consideration on the floor of 
Congress than any other point raised in connection with the 
Clayton bill. The provisions around which this discussion cen- 
tered are found in sections 6 and 20 of the final enactment. The 
salient language of section 6 reads: 

“That the labor of a human being is not a commodity or 
article of commerce. Nothing contained in the anti-trust laws 
shall be construed to forbid the existence and operation of labor 
- . + Organizations, instituted for mutual help, . . . or 
to forbid or restrain individual members of such organizations 
from lawfully carrying out the legitimate objects thereof; nor 
shall such organizations, or the members thereof, be held or con- 
strued to be illegal combinations or conspiracies in restraint of 
trade under the anti-trust laws.” 

For laborers, securing the provision that the labor of a human 
being is not a commodity or article of commerce was a distinct 
achievement.'? They believed, apparently, that since the 
Sherman act makes it illegal to restrain trade in articles of com- 
merce, the mere declaration that labor is not a commodity or 
article of commerce was tantamount to a withdrawal of labor’s 
operations from the force of the Sherman act. In this, however, 
they were in error, because their conclusion obviously rested upon 
a false premise. No court had ever held, or even intimated, 
that the labor of a human being was a commodity and, for that 
reason, subject to the provisions of the Sherman law.“ The 
Supreme Court, for example, in the Danbury Hatters’ case, 
condemned laborers, not for refusing to compete in the sale of 
their labor, but for the interference of the United Hatters with 


12 “Those words, the labor of a human being is not a commodity or article of 
commerce,’ writes Mr. Gompers, ‘‘are sledge-hammer blows to the wrongs and 
injustice so long inflicted upon the workers. This declaration is the industrial 
magna charta upon which the working people will rear their structure of indus- 
trial freedom’’. 21 Federationist 971. 

18 This was a fact repeatedly recognized by members of Congress. Note, for 
instance, the words of Senator Cummins, Cong. Rec., Vol. 51, pt. 14, p. 13980; 
Senator Thomas, Cong. Rec., Vol. 51, pt. 14, p. 14022; Congressman Madden, Cong. 
Rec., Vol. 51, pt. 10, p. 9496; Senator Jones, Cong. Rec., Vol. 51, pt. 14, p. 14013- 
14014; Senator Cummins, /bid., p. 13980. See also an interesting editorial entitled 
‘‘Labor is not a Commodity”’ in 9 New Republic, p. 112, Dec. 2, 1916. 
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the free flow of interstate commerce in hats. It was the restraint 
of trade in hats—not in labor—to which the court objected. Nor 
was Debs sent to jail, in 1894, because the court considered the 
laborers, among whom he instigated a strike, commodities or 
articles of commerce, but because the things which the railroads 
were carrying, as well as the railroad cars themselves, were articles 
of commerce, with whose free movement he had conspired to 
interfere. The Sherman act was, in other words, not directed 
against any organization as such; its ultimate object was to 
prevent restraints of trade, for Congress recognized “that a 
restraint of trade was in itself inimical to the public good no 
matter what its origin.” 

To declare, moreover, that the antitrust laws shall neither be 
construed to forbid the existence of labor organizations instituted 
for mutual help, nor prevent them from lawfully carrying out 
their legitimate objects gave labor little; since the mere existence 
of a trade union and the lawful carrying out of its legitimate 
purposes had never been held by any court to violate the Sherman 
law.'* It was only when labor organizations were formed for a 


14 That section 6 was nothing more than a legislative declaration of the law as 
it had been laid down by the Supreme Court is well illustrated by the following 
quotations from opinions of the court: 

‘What possible legal or logical connection is there between an employee’s 
membership in a labor organization and the carrying on of interstate commerce? 
Such relation to a labor organization cannot have in itself and in the eye of the 
law any bearing upon the commerce with which the employee is connected by his 
labor and service. Labor associations, we assume, are organized for the general 
purpose of improving or bettering the conditions and conserving the interests of 
their members as wage-earners—an object entirely legitimate and to be com- 
mended rather than condemned . . . . Surely those associations as labor 
organizations have nothing to do with interstate commerce as such.’’—Adair v. 
U. S., 208 U. 8. 178. 

“The law . . . . recognizes the right of workingmen to unite and to 
invite others to join their ranks, thereby making available the strength, influence 
and power that comes from such associations. By virtue of this right, powerful 
labor unions have been organized. But the very fact that it is lawful to form 
these bodies, with multitudes of members, means that they have thereby acquired 
a vast power, in the presence of which individual members may be helpless. This 
power, when unlawfully used against one, cannot be met, except by his purchasing 
peace at the cost of submitting to terms which involve the sacrifice of rights pro- 
tected by the constitution, or by standing on such rights and appealing to the 
preventive powers of a court of equity. When such appeal is made, it is the duty 
of government to protect the one against the many as well as the many against 
the one.”’ Gompers v. Bucks Stove and Range Co., 221 U. 8. 439. 
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malicious or illegal object, or when they employed illegal or 
coercive means which actually restrained trade, that they were 
condemned, and this is not less true under section 6 of the 
Clayton act." 

In short, a careful reading of section 6 leads to the conclusion 
that this section does no more than solemnly declare to be lawful 
that which was pretty generally admitted as legal before the Act 
was passed. But, some one inquires, if this is true, why then 
did Congress embody this section in the bill? Was it not in the 
nature of surplusage, and worse yet, if this section did not in 
some way extend or enlarge the rights of labor, was it not “a 
piece of deception, a fraud, upon those whose interests (it was 
supposed to further)?’* These very questions were raised 
repeatedly on the floor of Congress, and the framers of the 
measure frankly admitted that section 6 did not purport to en- 
large the rights of labor, but rather that its purpose, in the words 
of Senator Jones, was “to set at rest in an authoritative way by 
legislative enactment . . . this one question, to wit, whether 
a labor organization is per se a combination in violation of the 
Sherman law, and therefore liable to dissolution irrespective of 
what it or its members may do.’’? In this, therefore, lay its 
justification, rather than in the fact that the section was a “Magna 


18 ‘A workman or a combination of laborers,’’ declared Mr. Borah in this same 
connection, ‘‘may quit work the incidental effect of which may restrain trade, and 
yet the resulting injury is a damage for which there is no remedy; but if men come 
together to restrain trade, for the purpose of preventing commerce between the 
states, there results a restraint of trade which they or no one else can do or should 
be permitted todo.’’ Cong. Rec., Vol. 51, pt. 14, p. 13919. See also quotations in 
footnote above. 

16 Senator McCumber, Cong. Rec., Vol. 51, pt. 14, p. 13965. See remarks of Mr. 
Work to the same effect, Cong. Rec. , Vol. 51, pt. 12, p. 12278. 

17 Senator Jones, Cong. Rec., Vol. 51, pt. 14, p. 14014; “I am in favor’, says 
Senator Borah, ‘‘of any measure which is deemed essential to protect and shield 
fully labor unions as such from the condemnation of the Sherman anti-trust law 
or any other law. I do not believe that unions are now condemned by that law 
or in anywise prohibited. I do not believe that any well-considered decision of 
the court can be found to that effect. But if there is fear that such decision may 
be had, or there is belief that any court has assumed to go thus far and to say that 
the organization of labor unions is of itself a restraint of trade, then this legisla- 
tion is justified to that extent and I cordially support it to that extent.’’—Ibid., 
p. 13923, 13918. 
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Charta”’ for labor in the sense that Mr. Gompers used that phrase, 
or that it extended to laborers any rights which they had not 
possessed heretofore. 

“We wanted,” said Mr. Webb of the judiciary aaa “to 
make it plain that no labor organization . . . organized 
for mutual help . . . should be construed to be a combina- 
tion in restraint of trade or a conspiracy under the anti-trust 
laws. Now I will say frankly . . . that we never intended 
to make any organizations, regardless of what they might do, 
exempt in every respect from the law. I would not vote for any 
[bill] that does do that.’’}8 

The members of Congress, furthermore, were fully conscious 
of the fact that the section under discussion was creating an 
erroneous impression among the great body of laborers, which, if 
not dispelled, would, in the course of time, prove embarrassing 
to both Congress and the courts. The legislators realized very 
well how unfortunate it was that the proposed legislation should 
be regarded so complacently by laborers as a grant of special 
exemptions, when, as a matter of fact, Congress had no intention 
whatever of giving laborers any particular immunities under the 
antitrust laws.!* It was, therefore, suggested, and even urged, 
that it be ‘“made known,” as Senator Borah put it, “what we do 
not do as well as what we propose to do.’”’ This was doubtless 
the conviction which animated Senator Jones of Washington to 
declare: 

“T understand that labor is satisfied with this provision, and 
yet it may be that after years of litigation, the decision may 
finally be that Congress meant something entirely different from 


18 There is no license to commit crime. Talk along this line is bosh. If a 
labor organization violates the Sherman law, it will be open to prosecution under 
the Sherman law. But its members may not be sent to jail for merely belonging. 
This may be the law now; but doubt has been thrown on the right of men to 
combine together for the joint selling of their labor, and it is worth while to have 
the doubt removed.”” Quoted by Mr. Carlin, Cong. Rec., Vol. 51, pt. 10, p. 9565. 
Compare also the observations of Mr. Cummins, Cong. Rec., Vol. 51, pt. 14, p. 
13980. 

19 See remarks of Mr. Clapp, Cong. Rec., Vol. 51, pt. 14, p. 14019; Senator 
Thomas, Ibid., p. 14021; Mr. Work, Ibid., pt. 12, p. 12279; Senator Thomas, Ibid., 
Vol. 51, pt. 10, 9544. 
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what they expected; and we may find at the end of three or four 
years that instead of accomplishing something we have done 
nothing. I think it would be better for these organizations if 
Congress would try to make its meaning clear. If Congress 
intends to provide one thing, let us say so; let us do it; and if it 
intends to provide for something else, let us say that and make 
provision for it and thereby do our duty and also protect the 
courts from unjust criticism and aspersion.”’ 

Senator Jones then proceeded to set forth in no uncertain 
terms what he, and in fact the majority of Congress, believed to 
be the effect of section 6 on labor: 

“This proposed section . . . [does not] make acts done 
by some organization legal which if done by other organizations 
would be illegal. It does not permit [labor] organizations to 
commit acts in undue restraint of trade which would be prohib- 
ited to other organizations. . . . Thisis not class legislation. 
‘ In my judgment, this provision does not give to labor 
a single right that it does not now possess. This provision simply 
says, in effect, that the existence of labor organizations is not un- 
lawful; that the lawful efforts of their members to carry out their 
legitimate objects is not forbidden; and that such organizations 
are not per se in restraint of trade nor their members as such 
conspirators in restraint of trade. All this in my judgment is 
lawful now.”’?° 

From the foregoing, therefore, not only is it clear that the 
effect of the language employed in section 6 is merely to declare 
certain lawful acts of labor combinations to be permissible, leaving 
the plain implication that these organizations are still subject to 
the terms of the Sherman law if they violate any of its provisions 
but it is equally clear that if labor leaders had observed the 
proceedings of Congress, while the Clayton bill was under dis- 
cussion, in even the most casual manner, they would never have 
extolled the virtues of section 6 to the extent which they did.” 
The fact is that the congressional debates afford ample evidence 

2° Cong. Rec., Vol. 51, pt. 14, pp. 14012-13-14. 


21 See remarks of Mr. Macdonald, Cong. Rec., Vol. 51, pt. 10, p. 9545; ibid., 
Towner, p. 9547; Ibid., Johnson, p. 9549; Ibid., Hulings, p. 9550. 
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to support the conclusion that Congress could never have passed 
a bill containing provisions meriting the encomiums which Mr. 
Gompers bestowed upon section 6.2% This section was, in truth, a 
“Magna Charta” in the theoretical sense of that phrase—that is, 
it was a recognition and an affirmation of existing rights rather 
than an extension or enlargement of those rights; but it was never 
the ‘““Magna Charta” which Mr. Gompers conceived it to be, and 
Congress never intended that it should be. 

From the point of view of laborers, section 20 of the Clayton 
act was scarcely less important than the one just examined, since 
this section was the embodiment of those provisions which Mr. 
Gompers styled as “‘Labor’s Bill of Rights.” We shall first 
examine the opening paragraph, which provides 

“That no restraining order or injunction shall be granted by 
any court of the United States, . . . in any case between 
an employer and employees, or between persons employed and 
persons seeking employment, involving, or growing out of, a 
dispute concerning terms or conditions of employment, unless 
necessary to prevent irreparable injury to property, or to a 
property right, of the party making the application, for which 
injury there is no adequate remedy at law, and such property 
or property right must be described with particularity in the 
application, which must be in writing and sworn to by the 
applicant or by his agent or attorney.” 

In this paragraph Congress singles out a number of cases in 
which the federal courts are denied the power, except under 
specified circumstances, to issue an injunction. Precisely what, it 
may be asked, is the nature of the cases in which no restraining 
order shall be issued? In the first place, it is explicitly provided 


22 Mr. Webb speaks for the members of the judiciary committee on this point, 
Cong. Rec., Vol. 51, pt. 10, p. 9567. ‘‘We are asked by some,”’ said Mr. Borah, “to 
declare that the labor unions may go further and affirmatively and effectively 
and with design interfere with or restrain interstate commerce; that while we 
condemn interests and punish if they restrain trade or monopolize interstate 
commerce, we will except labor unions. This . . . . I cannot do. I could 
not support such a measure as a citizen or a Senator, and if I were a laboring 
man I am convinced I would not ask it.”” Cong. Rec., Vol. 51, pt. 14, p. 13925. 
See also remarks of Senator Jones to the same effect, Cong. Rec., Vol. 51, pt. 14, p. 
14017. 
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that the case must be one either between employers and em- 
ployees, between employees, or between employed and those 
seeking employment; and, of course, if a case arose in which the 
parties to the suit were not of the character here specified, that 
fact alone would suffice to deny the immunity from the injunctive 
relief which this paragraph provides. But, some one inquires, 
when may the relationship of employer and employee be said to 
exist? Not unnaturally, the first point broached by Congress 
in the consideration of this paragraph concerned this very 
question of what constituted the relationship of employer and 
employee within the meaning of the bill. Did this relationship 
cease when a strike occurred, so that strikers could not enjoy 
the exemptions herein provided, or was a striker still to be 
regarded as an employee? The opinion of the judiciary com- 
mittee on this point was that the prohibitions against the use of 
the injunctive process covered ‘‘the entire field of strikes, primary 
boycott, and everything incident to a strike;” that the relation- — 
ship of employer and employee did not cease when strikers, 
demanding better terms and conditions of labor, temporarily 
quit work, and that they are employees until their places are 
filled by other workmen.” 

From this, one may easily conceive how, although at the 
beginning of a given suit the parties may sustain the relationship 
of employer and employee, this relationship may be terminated 
before the case is decided, as when, for example, the strikers lose 
their affiliation with the concern against which the strike is called. 
Thus, the strikers having ceased to be employees of the concern, 
the use of the injunction in such a dispute is no longer pro- 
hibited. Moreover, a suit between either of the said parties and 
an outsider, comprehending of course the secondary boycott, it is 
equally good logic to declare, does not fall within the class of 
cases in which the federal courts are forbidden to issue an in- 
junction. In other words, while this paragraph introduces an 
exception to the power of the federal courts to give injunctive 
relief, the character of the parties is clearly specified in those 


23 Cong. Rec., Vol. 51, pt. 10, pp. 9654-9655. 
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cases in which no restraining order shall issue, and thus a definite 
limitation is placed upon the right to enjoy the immunities 
thereby provided. 

Furthermore, one will perceive a second limitation upon the 
exception, provided under this paragraph, in the subject matter of 
the action. To establish an exemption it is expressly required 
that the issue in question shall be of a specified kind, to wit, 
“a dispute concerning terms or conditions of employment.” 
This stipulation, also, is significant because it further emphasizes 
the intention of Congress to exclude “from the exception an 
injunction in favor of a third party not a party to the labor fight, 
who is sought to be drawn into it by boycott.” Clearly, then, 
the field of exception from the injunctive remedy, which the 
federal courts ordinarily afford, is hedged about by limitations 
of a twofold nature: the character of the — to the dispute, 
and the subject matter of the action. 

The provision embodied in this paragraph prohibiting the use 
of injunctions in labor cases “unless necessary to prevent irrepar- 
able injury to property or to property right’”’ calls for no extended 
comment here, since this is clearly nothing more than a legis- 
lative declaration of an equity doctrine which has always guided 
the courts in issuing injunctions; namely, that injunctions may 
issue only to protect property, and not personal rights, and 
even then only when it can be shown that there is no adequate 
remedy at law. The judiciary committee, as a matter of fact, 
was frank to confess that this provision was “precisely in keeping 
with the better practice” of the courts. 

“In consideration of this question (of injunctions),” declared 
Mr. Floyd, “we examined the decisions’ . . . and “ 
(proposed) to write the better practice of the Federal courts 
into the statute as a rule to govern all the courts, and not leave it 
to their discretion to issue injunctions on whatever state of fact 
may suit the fancy of the judge.’’ 


*% Taft, Wm. H., 39 Am. Bar. Ass’n. Reports, p. 376. See generally, pp. 371-380. 
% Cong. Rec., Vol. 51, pt. 10, p. 9611. See also Senate Reports, No. 698, 63rd 
Cong., 2nd Sess., p. 23, et seq. 
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The second paragraph of this section, as we are presently to 
observe, invited much more lively discussion. It declares that: 
“No such restraining order or injunction shall prohibit any 
person or persons, whether singly or in concert, from terminating 
any relation of employment, or from ceasing to perform any work 
or labor, or from recommending, advising, or persuading others 
by peaceful means so to do; or from attending at any place where 
any such person or persons may lawfully be, for the purpose of 
peacefully obtaining or communicating information, or from 
peacefully persuading any person to work or to abstain from 
working, or from ceasing to patronize or to employ any party to 
such dispute, or from recommending, advising, or persuading 
others by peaceful and lawful means so to do; or from paying or 
giving to, or withholding from any person engaged in such 
dispute, any strike benefits or other moneys or things of value; 
or from peacefully assembling in a lawful manner, and for lawful 
purposes; or from doing any act or thing which might lawfully 
be done in the absence of such dispute by any party thereto; nor 
shall any of the acts specified in this paragraph be considered or 
held to be violations of any law of the United States.” 

The language here employed leaves little doubt concerning the 
cases in which the injunction is prohibited. Federal courts are 
forbidden to issue injunctions enjoining any of the specified acts, 
namely, the strike, the primary boycott, and peaceful persuasion. 
Nor may any of the aforesaid acts, the section declares, ‘‘be con- 
sidered or held to be violations of any law of the United States.” 
The pertinent question is: Do the acts just enumerated fall 
within a class previously prosecuted under the Sherman law? 
In answer to this question one writer contends that: 

“The Danbury Hatters’ case did not rest upon the charge that 
the defendants had ceased to patronize Loewe and Company, or 
had recommended, advised, or persuaded others by peaceful and 
lawful means so to do . . . acts which are made legal, as 
far as the federal laws are concerned, by section 20 of the Clayton 
act . . . but upon the charge that they conspired to 
restrain interstate commerce. In every other case in which 
labor unions or their members have been prosecuted under the 
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Sherman act, likewise, conspiracy to restrain interstate trade or 
foreign commerce has been the main charge. Similarly, in all 
injunction cases in labor disputes the complainant’s plea has 
been that the defendant had entered into an unlawful con- 
spiracy.’’?° 

But is this a correct statement of the case? We think not. 
Indeed, in justifying the injunction issued in pursuance of the 
Sherman act against the United Hatters, the Supreme Court 
used very sweeping language, declaring that the Act “prohibits 
any combination whatever to secure action which essentially 
obstructs the free flow of commerce between the states.”’ Then 
when the case came up for the second time the court spoke 
somewhat more definitely and held that the primary as well as 
the secondary boycott and the circulation of a list of “‘unfair 
dealers” was actionable. Moreover, it was with partial reference 
to the broad scope of the injunction allowed in this case that 
Mr. Justice Pitney, in handing down the opinion of the court 
in the first case arising under the labor clauses of the Clayton 
act, said: 

“It is settled by these decisions?’ that such a restraint (that 
of commerce among the states) produced by peaceable persuasion 
is as much within the prohibition as one accomplished by force 
or threats of force; and it is not to be justified by the fact that the 
participants in the combination or conspiracy may have some 
object beneficial to themselves or their associates which possibly 
they might have been at liberty to pursue in absence of the 
statute.’’28 

Mr. Justice Pitney was, apparently, of the opinion that section 
20 of the Clayton act prohibits the issuance of an injunction 
against the primary boycott and peaceful persuasion. Both 


*% Witte, Edwin E., ‘‘Section Twenty of the Clayton Act,’”’ 9 New Republic, 
243 (1916); Taft, W. H., Ibid., pp. 376-377. Mr. Wickersham, on the contrary, 
holds that if the Clayton act had been in force in 1908 the operations of the United 
Hatters would have been lawful, ‘Labor Legislation in the Clayton Act,’’ 22 
Federationist 493. 

27 Cases referred to are: Loewe v. Lawlor, 235 U. 8. 522, Eastern States Lumber 
Dealers’ Assoc. v. U. 8., 234 U. S. 600. 

28 Duplex Printing Co. v. Deering, 254 U. 8. 443. 
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activities, however, according to the interpretation given the 
statute in the Danbury Hatters’ case, were enjoinable under the 
Sherman act. In so far, therefore, as section 20 places these acts 
beyond the scope of equity jurisdiction, the Sherman act is 
amended and the Hatters’ decision overturned. And it was 
doubtless this change in the operation of the antitrust laws that 
prompted Mr. Justice Pitney to declare in the Duplex case: 

“This section [sec. 20] imposes an exceptional and extra- 
ordinary restriction upon the equity powers of the courts of the 
United States and upon the general operation of the anti-trust 
law, a restriction in the nature of a special privilege or immunity 
to a particular class, with corresponding detriment to the general 
public.” 

In view of the foregoing discussion, and indeed in the light of 
the language employed in the Act itself, it is clear that this 
statement is far too drastic.?® 

That this section, however, does not forbid the use of injunc- 
tions in cases involving the secondary boycott admits of no doubt. 
In fact none of the debates on the Clayton bill is so clearly indica- 
tive of the true intentions of Congress with respect to the effect 
of the bill on labor as are the discussions on this point. The chief 
question at issue was, whether the language employed in section 
20 legalized the secondary boycott. Mr. Volstead was particu- 
larly apprehensive lest the coercive boycott be thereby legalized, 
and for that reason he desired to submit an amendment which 
would expressly exclude this type of union activity from the 


29 See footnote 30, infra, for citations of the views of Congress on this subject 
and footnote 40, infra, for the opinion of Mr. Taft. Mr. Justice Pitney himself 
retreats from this position a little further along in his opinion when he says: 
‘*The emphasis placed on the words ‘lawful’ and ‘lawfully,’ ‘peaceful’ and ‘peace- 
fully’ . . . strongly rebut a legislative intent to confer a general immunity 
for conduct violative of the anti-trust laws or otherwise unlawful.”’ 254 U. S. 
473. It is interesting to note, moreover, the connection in which Mr. Justice 
Pitney made the statement quoted in the text. Pointing out the far-reaching 
importance of section 20 by reason of the fact, as he contended, that it granted 
special privileges to labor, he was arguing for a guarded not to say narrow con- 
struction of its provisions. 
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operation of this section.*® “Can there be any doubt,” Mr. 
Volstead inquired, that “this (sec. 20) is intended or does, in 
fact, legalize the secondary boycott?” Mr. Webb minced no 
words in answering this question but declared very frankly: 
“Tf this section did legalize the secondary boycott, there would 
not be a man to vote for it.” 

Read in the light of the congressional debates, therefore, the 
net result of the provisions of section 20, while somewhat more 
favorable to labor than those contained in section 6, is not a 
grant of general immunity from equity jurisdiction, and we need 
no better authority to support this contention than the judiciary 
committee’s own frank admission. It is interesting to note, 
moreover, that Congress nullified, with painstaking care, any 
extraordinary exemptions which labor might have otherwise 
enjoyed under these provisions by annexing the qualifying 
words “peacefully” and “lawfully,” or ‘‘peaceful” and “lawful.” 
By a discriminating use of these words Congress made doubly 
sure that no sweeping immunity for conduct violative of the 
antitrust laws should be granted. In other words, from the 


80 Mr. Webb, (speaking for the Judiciary Committee): ‘I will say frankly to 

my friend when this section was drawn it was drawn with the careful purpose not 
to legalize the secondary boycott, and we do not think it does. There may 
be a difference of opinion about it, but it is the opinion of the committee that it 
does not legalize the secondary boycott and is not intended to do so. It does 
legalize the primary boycott; it does legalize the strike; it does legalize persuading 
others to strike, to quit work, and the other acts mentioned in Section 18 (20), 
but we did not intend, I will say frankly, to legalize the secondary boycott. 
The language . . . does not authorize the secondary boycott and (it would 
not be tortured into any such meaning). While it does authorize persons to cease 
to patronize that same party to the dispute, and to recommend to others to cease 
to patronize that same part: to the dispute, that is not a secondary boycott. I 
may say again . . . and I speak for, I believe, practically every member of 
the judiciary committee . . . that if this section did legalize the secondary 
boycott there would not be a man to vote for it. It is not the purpose of the 
committee to authorize it, and I do not think any person in this House wants to 
do it. We confine boycotting to the parties to the dispute, allowing parties to 
cease to patronize that party and to ask others to cease to patronize the party to 
the dispute. ‘Cong. Rec., Vol. 51, pt. 10, pp. 9652-9653, 9658. Cf. also, Cong, 
Rec., Vol. 51, pt. 15, p. 14609; Ibid., pt. 10, pp. 9611, 9652. This view, moreover, 
is expressed by Mr. Justice Pitney in the Duplex case, quoted in footnote 29, 
supra. 
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point of view of labor, “‘the vice of section 18 (20),” as Congress- 
man Madden aptly expressed it, ‘‘is that it gives (although very 
grudgingly) with one hand and takes away with the other.’’ 

In view of the foregoing examination, the fact that laborers 
should have been led to treasure sections 6 and 20 of the Clayton 
act is most extraordinary. To Mr. Gompers, indeed, merely the 
sections just examined comprised “‘the most comprehensive and 
most fundamental legislation in behalf of human liberty that has 
ever been enacted anywhere in the world;”’ while to Congress 
they were nothing of the sort. Section 6, it is true, confirms the 
legality of the existence of trade unions, and that is what labor 
was demanding; but this provision does not carry the significance 
which Mr. Gompers’ acclaim implies, because no court of final 
jurisdiction had ever held that the mere existence of the trade 
union violated the Sherman act. In fact when this section was 
presented to Congress it was specifically recognized as not 
changing the existing law of labor, but, some one interjected: 
“doubt has been thrown on the right of men to combine to- 
gether . . . and it is worth while to have the doubt re- 
moved.” 

Moreover, labor’s purpose to have certain limitations placed 
upon the use of injunctions in labor disputes, met with hardly 
better success. Our examination of section 20, which dealt 
with the substantive law on this subject, shows that the judiciary 
committee ‘‘in preparing this injunction bill (as in practically 
all of this legislation) made an effort to follow the better line of 
decisions of the federal courts.”*? Indeed, rather than to deny 
what laborers have erroneously styled ‘Government by Injunc- 
tion’ the Clayton act clearly confirms the jurisdiction of the 
equity courts in the cases specified, and sanctions the two princi- 
ples of equity procedure against which labor has most vigorously 


31 Continuing, Mr. Madden declared: ‘Sections 15 and 18 (Section 20 of the 
final enactment) are not mere ‘gold bricks.’ They are gold bricks containing 
dynamite . . . None of the acts specified (in Sec. 20) ever were held unlawful 
per se; and after the care taken to annex to them the qualifying words “‘peacefully”’ 
and “lawfully’’, etc., how would it be possible for a court to now hold them un- 
lawful per se?’”’ Cong. Rec., Vol. 51, pt. 10, p. 9496. 

% Cong. Rec., Vol. 51, pt. 10, p. 9611. 
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protested; namely, that injunctions may issue to forbid acts which 
are crimes, and that an equity court may invoke its jurisdiction 
to protect ‘‘property rights” as well as property of a tangible 
character.** The test of equity jurisdiction laid down by this 
statute is not concerned with the question of whether the acts 
producing the injury are in the nature of crimes, or whether ir- 
reparable damages to tangible property only is threatened, but 
rather whether, in point of fact, an injunction is necessary to 
protect property or property right from irreparable damage. By 
the use of the term “ property right’’ Congress unquestionably in- 
tended that the right of a man to do business should be entitled 
to the protection of the equity courts.* 

Therefore, even from the point of view of the language of 
the Act, it is almost unbelievable that there should have been so 
wide a discrepancy between what labor evidently thought it 
got under the legislation, and what Congress intended and did 
actually provide. And yet the reason why laborers should 
have held such an erroneous conception of the effect of the statute 
on labor activities does not appear difficult to supply. The 
truth is that ever since the Supreme Court’s application of the 
Sherman act to the operations of organized labor, which to labor 
leaders was tantamount to placing the labor of a human being 
“in the same category with the greedy, consciousless trusts,” 
Mr. Gompers had availed himself of every opportunity to 
denounce the decision and express his belief that the right of 
unions to exist was not only threatened thereby but seriously 
imperilled. He continued to reiterate this view of the law 
until, by 1914, not only had the great body of laborers accepted his 
opinion, but doubtless Mr. Gompers himself had become con- 
vinced that the trade union as an organization was in great danger 
of being dissolved. 

Herein, then, is to be found, in a large measure, the secret of 
labor’s exaggeration of the efficacy of the Clayton act. If one 


33 See Sections 21 and 22; Taft, W. H., 49 Am. Bar Ass’n., 379, 380. 

% Truax v. Corrigan, 258 U. 8. 312 (1921). See also the present writer’s ar- 
ticle, “The Legal Justification for Injunctions in Labor Disputes’’, 23 South 
Atlantic Quarterly 40. 
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assumes, as Mr. Gompers apparently believed, that labor unions, 
in 1914 were actually in danger of being dissolved as a combination 
in restraint of trade, it is perfectly easy to understand how the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor could 
‘proclaim as one of the great legislative declarations of all ages 
this sentence in the Clayton Anti-Trust Act: “The labor of a 
human being is not a commodity or article of commerce.’”* 
On the other hand, when one recognizes, as Congress did, that 
no court had ever regarded the labor of a human being as a com- 
modity within the meaning of the antitrust laws, it is just as 
easy to understand how the judiciary committee could say of 
the Clayton bill: ‘The bill does not interfere with the Anti- 
Trust Act at all.’’ 

There is yet another and perhaps more cogent reason why 
laborers overestimated the significance of the Clayton act: 
“The bill,” in the words of the majority report of the House 
judiciary committee, ‘‘leaves the law of conspiracy untouched. ’’? 
The great confusion which has always surrounded, even among 
lawyers, the common-law doctrine of criminal conspiracy is patent, 
so it is not surprising that laborers should have failed to evaluate 
aright a statute which embodied this very doctrine. The pro- 
visions which declare, in effect, that the antitrust laws shall not 
be construed to forbid labor combinations from lawfully carry- 
ing out their legitimate objects, clearly does nothing more nor 
less than place upon the operations of laborers the same limita- 
tion as that which the common law imposes on the basis of the 
conspiracy doctrine. 

The fact that the Clayton act leaves unremoved the stumbling 
block which has always hindered labor in operating as an organi- 
zation in this country can hardly be overemphasized. Here the 
efforts of Congress to deal with the labor problem stand in strik- 
ing contrast with the legislative policy of England regarding 
labor. Parliament began its repudiation of the conspiracy doc- 


38 22 American Federationist 665 (1915). 

36 63d Cong. 2d Sess., Senate Reports, No. 698, p. 33. 

87 Cong. Rec., Vol. 51, pt. 14, p. 14017-18, 63d Cong., 2d Sess. ; 32 Survey 360; 80 
Central Law Journal 46; 30 Harvard Law Rev. 636. 
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trine, so far as labor was concerned, in 1871, and in 1875 the 
criminal aspect of this doctrine was completely rejected. Congress, 
on the contrary, followed an entirely different policy. It would 
recognize the right of laborers to organize, and make it possible for 
them to procure reasonable wages, and so forth, but the principle 
against class legislation would not permit it to give to laborers, 
or any other particular class, special exemptions under the anti- 
trust laws. Thus, when Congress came to consider the doctrine 
of conspiracy, it not unnaturally declined, in spite of the English 
practice to the contrary, to draw any distinction between two 
kinds of conspirators. In speaking on this point and lamenting the 
fact that Congress would not grant to laborers this important 
concession, Mr. Hughes of New Jersey said: ‘I would like to 
have seen Congress pass an Act reading something like this: 

‘That an act done in pursuance of an agreement or combina- 
tion by two or more persons shall, if done in contemplation or 
furtherance of a trade dispute, not be actionable unless the act, 
if done without any such agreement or combination, would be 
actionable.’ ”’ 

This, it will be recognized, is virtually the same language 
that was used in the Parliamentary act of 1875. “There 
is nothing in this bill,” Mr Hughes continued, ‘‘which goes 
sofarasthat. . . . . This legislation falls far short, in a 
Federal way, of what the British Parliament granted to its 
workingmen.’’® So it does, and, as Mr. Hughes’ words suggest, 
the chief reason for it is that Congress declined to grant labor 
special exemption from the doctrine of conspiracy. Under this 
doctrine, as already pointed out, the combining to do acts which 
are otherwise lawful has often been held to be an unlawful con- 
spiracy, so the fact that a conspiracy is still outlawed under the 
Clayton act means simply this: The acts enumerated in section 
20 are not unlawful, but the combining to do these acts is unlaw- 
ful and may be enjoined on the ground of conspiracy, when the 
intent is to injure an employer or nonunion workman, or when 


38 Cong. Rec., Vol. 51, pt. 14, 13972. 
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violent or unlawful means are employed. Thus, it is unques- 
tionably true that labor’s failure to grasp the nature of the con- 
spiracy doctrine goes far toward explaining the notions which 
they held regarding the effect of the Clayton act. 

It must not be understood, however, that the Clayton act did 
nothing more than this for labor. According to Senator Cummins, 
the Act was framed especially to prevent a repetition of any such 
redress as was allowed in the Hatters’ case. But the Act does 
more than that. Apart from the change in the substantive law of 
labor already noted, it contains several sections regarding matters 
of procedure, with reference especially to the injunction, which 
should prove vitally important to labor. Section 17 provides, 
for instance, that when a restraining order is granted without 
notice, a hearing must be given within ten days thereafter; 
Section 18 requires that the applicant for an injunction shall 
furnish bond in such sum as the court may demand; and in 
Section 19 Congress seeks to set at rest what is clearly the most 
formidable objection which has yet been directed against the use 
of injunctions in labor disputes, namely, the vague and uncertain 
phraseology in which the order itself is usually couched. Under 
this section it is expressly required that the restraining order be 
specific in its terms, that it shall be binding only upon those 
who are parties to the suit and those acting in concert with them; 
and, in any case, before the parties can be affected by the court’s 
order they must have received actual notice of the same. Mr. 
Floyd of the judiciary committee clearly set forth the evil which 
this section was designed to remedy, when he declared: 

“We prohibit (by this section) what is known as the blanket 
injunction. Courts have issued injunctions against parties 
without naming them and so a man might be in California and 
violate an order of the court in New York, and not know it, and 
be brought into the court for contempt in violating the order. 
The main purpose of this is to prevent what is commonly known 
as the blanket injunction. 

There is yet another section to be considered, in connection 
with the rules of procedure furnished the federal courts under this 
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statute, which may doubtless be regarded as the most significant 
change in equity procedure provided by the Clayton act. Sec- 
tions 22 and 24 provide that “‘in all cases within the purview of this 
Act” . . . excepting those which relate to contempts com- 
mitted in the presence of the Court and those in which the United 
States is a party, ‘‘trial may be by the court, or, upon demand 
of the accused, by a jury.” 

From time immemorial the power of the court to punish for 
disobedience of its orders has been recognized, and in considera- 
tion of this fact it is quite probable that the framers of this sec- 
tion used the word ‘“‘may’’ advisedly and not as an equivalent of 
the word ‘‘shall,” thus rendering trial by jury permissive at the 
discretion of the court, rather than mandatory.*° Be this as 
it may, this provision clearly savors of the destruction of judicial 
independence as well as the denial to judges of the power to 
enforce obedience to their orders. More than this, in view of 
the Supreme Court’s express declarations upon the inherent power 
of the court to punish for contempt, the constitutionality of 
this provision is, at least, doubtful. On this very point the court 
said in the Debs case: 

‘The power of the court to make an order carries with it the 
equal power to punish for a disobedience of that order 
In order that a court may compel obedience to its orders, it must 
have the right to inquire whether there has been any disobedience 
thereof. To submit the question of disobedience to another 
tribunal, be it a jury or another court, would operate to deprive 
the proceeding of half its efficiency ” (158 U. S. 564). 

The court spoke no less emphatically when it said, in the 
Buck Stove and Range case: 

‘The power of the Court to punish for contempt is a necessary 
and integral part of the independence of the judiciary, and is 
absolutely essential to the performance of the duties imposed 
upon them by law. Without it they are mere boards of arbi- 
tration, whose judgments and decrees would be only advisory” 
(221 U.S. 418). 


4° Mr. Taft reads this section as merely ‘‘declaratory of what was always the 
best equity practice,’ and does not even suggest a possibility of its unconstitu- 
tionality. 39 Am. Bar. Ass’n Reports 379. 
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The question of whether or not this section does encroach upon 
the independence of the judiciary is, of course, a matter for the 
Supreme Court finally to decide. 

To conclude this examination of the labor clauses embodied 
in the Clayton act, the most striking fact to be noted is not (as 
labor contended) that the Act made radical changes in the sub- 
stantive law of labor, but rather that these clauses are in no small 
degree ‘‘declaratory of what would be law without the statute.” 
This, however, is not to say that the Act was entirely futile. 
The necessity for the legislation, according to the judiciary com- 
mittee, ‘arises out of the divergent views which courts have ex- 
pressed on the subject (of labor) and the difference between courts 
in the application of recognized rules.” Certainly, the mere 
fact that the Act removes these uncertainties in the law is a note- 
worthy gain for labor. Nor is this all. In view of the laxity 
with which the courts had issued injunctions in labor disputes, 
those provisions which specifically prescribe the rules by which 
federal courts of equity shall henceforth be guided are admirable, 
and should do much toward removing the chief objection to 
the use of injunctions in labor disputes. These, then, are the 
conclusions which a careful reading of the statute dictates. 
Just what interpretation the statute was finally to be given, how- 
ever, was a matter to be authoritatively determined only by the 
Supreme Court.“ 


41 Sections 21 and 22, authorizing the defendant in contempt cases to demand a 
trial by jury, has already been declared unconstitutional by a federal court (In 
re Atchison, 284 Fed. 604), as a legislative encroachment upon the independence 
of the judiciary. See also Michaelson v. U. 8. 291 Fed. 940; 36 Harvard Law Rev. 
1012. 

42 Senate Report, supra, p. 25. 

#8 In commenting upon the effect of the Clayton act on labor, Mr. Wm. H. Taft 
said in 1915: ‘‘The changes from existing law (which these provisions) make are 
not broadly radical and most of them are declaratory merely of what would be 
law without the statute. This is a useful statute in definitely regulating proce- 
dure in injunctions and in express definition of what may be done in labor disputes. 
But what I fear is that when the statute is construed by the courts it will keep the prom- 
ise of labor leaders to the ear and break it to the hope of the ranks of labor.’’ 39 Am. 
Bar. Ass’n. Reports 380. This statement, coming as it does from one who was to 
have the final construction of the Clayton act largely in his own hands, is note- 
worthy and significant. 
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RECENT POLITICAL CHANGES IN THE MOSLEM 
WORLD 


ALBERT HOWE LYBYER 
University of Illinois 


Ten years ago the Moslem world seemed near to political 
extinction. The only portion of it that could present a reason- 
able claim to be called independent was Turkey, and Turkish 
freedom was hampered by debt control, which gave foreigners 
the command of a large fraction of the Turkish revenues, and 
by the Capitulations, which allowed foreigners to reside on 
Turkish territory without obedience to Turkish laws. At 
the close of the Great War this last remnant of the once 
vast political Islam seemed about to be destroyed. But in a 
little more than five years a very different situation has developed 
among the Moslems, and in many regions they are moving 
rapidly in the direction of independence and modernization. 
Not only Turkey, but Persia, Afghanistan, Khiva, Bokhara, 
Albania, Egypt, and the Hejaz claim to be independent now; 
while other regions, such as Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Turkestan, and Azerbeijan, not to speak of Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algiers, and Morocco, are in different degrees stirred with the 
desire to become free. In fact, every portion of the Moslem 
world, defining it to mean those lands in which persons profess- 
ing the Mohammedan faith are in the majority, aspires to full 
statehood. India does not fall within this definition, having only 
about 20 per cent of Moslems; but the Moslems of India along 
with the rest are agitated by the demand for the complete in- 
dependence of that great country. 

The principal ideas that have been working in the Moslem 
world are self-determination, constitutionalism, the separa- 
tion of church and state, the desire to obtain the benefits of 
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modern scientific advances, and unwillingness to remain in- 
definitely among those regarded as backward peoples. All of 
these ideas have had their origin or their recent development 
in western civilization. They have all been greatly promoted 
by the example and in many cases by the actual promises of 
Western nations engaged in the recent war. 

How does it come about that so great a change has taken 
place since 1918? During the Great War the Moslem peoples 
played subordinate parts on the two sides. At the end of the 
war the victors were led by men who had worked their way to 
the front in theprocess of creating and directing great forces for the 
injury of opponents and the promotion of nonaltruistic objects. 
The spirit of force has gradually passed into the background 
among most of the peoples of the earth, and has been succeeded 
by a strong desire to promote peace and accord among the nations. 
The desire to dominate others and to elaborate great political 
structures, disregarding the wishes of groups of human beings, 
has diminished in nearly all countries with the death or the re- 
turn to private life of the wartime leaders. Only in France 
does the desire to consolidate colonial empire remain apparently 
unchanged, though in Italy and Spain serious efforts are made 
to spur reluctant peoples to the maintenance of slender footholds 
in Moslem territories. The very different governments of Rus- 
sia and England have both shown inclination to leave Moslem 
peoples more to their own devices. It is therefore mainly in 
the area influenced by the Briton and the Muscovite that Moslems 
have moved rapidly towards independence and other features 
of westernization, for the idea of complete independence is 
distinctly western. 

While the Mohammedan world has been divided into many 
nations, some of which have in practice acted as though absolutely 
free from each others’ influence, nevertheless there has lingered 
the shadow of the old political unity, which was the essence of 
Islam under Mohammed and his successors. Until yesterday 
there were always one or more Caliphs in Islam, recognized as 
possessing at least a shadowy authority over nations not under 
their direct political rule. But now the most progressive of 
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the Moslem nations has done away with the Caliphate, and in 
the confusion which has followed, the very multiplicity of claims 
for the honor shows how hollow its reality has become. The 
western nations, by destroying for a time the relative indepen- 
dence of most of the Moslem countries and threatening the re- 
mainder, have taught them to grasp also the idea of complete 
independence as regards each other. In the same wild impulse 
toward freedom the Moslem states, again under the leadership 
of Turkey, are breaking the religious fetters which have been 
their greatest hindrance in the recent world movement towards 
material improvement. The sacred law and the Moslem systems 
of justice and education, which have hitherto maintained them- 
selves firmly and have forced more modern schemes to leave to 
them a large and respected place, are being swept aside as political 
elements. It may not be as easy as Turkish innovators think 
to relegate these institutions, which have so firm a hold upon the 
deepest sentiments of millions of devoted Moslems, immediately 
and permanently into the background. Friends of progress have 
been many times sorely disappointed at the triumphant resist- 
ance of Moslem civilization against salutary changes. Never- 
theless, a beginning has been made, and the forces which have 
hitherto limited greatly the numerous movements for reform 
in Turkey and other Moslem states may cease to operate, and 
may open the possibility of a progress comparable in some 
measure to that of Japan. 

In reviewing recent political changes in the Moslem world, 
Turkey may best be considered first, as having gone the farthest 
and as leading the way for all the others. It is now about one 
hundred years since Turkey seriously embarked upon the proc- 
ess of westernizing her political institutions. Even before that 
she had at several junctures imitated the West in changes 
of military organization and equipment. Between 1826 and 
1876 many changes were accomplished, and there was real prog- 
ress in passing from a despotic to a limited monarchy. At the 
end of 1876 a constitution was proclaimed. This document, 
however, was suspended so quickly that its real functioning 
began only after the Turkish revolution of 1908. With a limited 
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number of changes it survived as the form of government, what- 
ever the reality may have been, until the close of the Great War. 
The constitution of 1876, as modified, left in place a Sultan, who 
was also the Caliph of Islam, and who retained a moderate 
measure of power, such as the appointment of ambassadors, 
senators, and other officials, and the ratification of treaties. 
There were two houses, a senate and a chamber of deputies. 
The chamber of deputies was elected by the male citizens of 
Turkey on the basis of one representative to 50,000 inhabitants. 
The executive consisted of a prime minister and a cabinet, who 
were by amendment to the original constitution made responsible 
to the lower house. In practice the government was run usually 
by a small group, who represented the executive of the Committee 
of Union and Progress. As is well known, during the war 
Turkey was controlled by a triumvirate, consisting of Enver, 
Talaat, and Jemal Pashas. At the time of the armistice these and 
other leaders of the C. U. P. fled, and the government at Constan- 
tinople became the sport of political events, being largely 
controlled until the autumn of 1922 by the occupying forces. 

In the meantime the Nationalist movement developed at 
Angora. This derived legality at first from the presence of a num- 
ber of members of the Constantinople parliament. After the dis- 
solution under British influence in April, 1920, this body reas- 
sembled at Anyora and on April 23 declared itself a Grand National 
Assembly. It might be described as an elected body which 
functions like a New England town meeting. The Assembly 
ignored the existing constitution, and declared that to it be- 
longed all the executive as well as the legislative powers of the 
Turkish nation. It proceeded to carry on government through 
a council of its own members, known as Vekils, which might be 
translated ‘‘Agents.”’ One of them served as chairman, the 
Bash Vekil or ‘‘Head Agent.” This very simple organization 
survived until after the victory over the Greeks, and indeed until 
after the signing of the Treaty of Lausanne and the Allied evacua- 
tion of Constantinople. The Constantinople government came 
to an end in November, 1922; it simply melted away, leaving only 
Mohammed VI, the Sultan-Caliph; he soon took fright and fled, 
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and the Assembly proceeded to abolish the office of Sultan. They 
left to the heir-apparent, Abdul Mejid, the position of Caliph. 
But they assigned to him no duties, and it became evident that 
there actually were none belonging to the office. Abdul Mejid 
carried the title until March third of the present year, at which 
time the National Assembly abolished the office, and ordered 
the former imperial family, male and female, to leave Constanti- 
nople. It was subsequently announced that whatever powers 
the Caliph may have had belong now to the National 
Assembly. 

A committee of the Assembly worked out a new constitution, 
which was adopted portion by portion, and ratified as a whole 
before the Assembly’s recess in April. It constitutes in general 
a logical elaboration of the simple arrangement of 1920. In addi- 
tion to the president of the Assembly, there is a president of 
the Republic, who is elected by the Assembly to serve during its 
four-year term. At the present time, the same person, Ghazi 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha, is president both of the Assembly and 
the Republic. He is also president of the Popular party, whose 
caucus includes nearly all the members of the Assembly, and of 
the Council. This Council is a new body, created to carry 
over during the recesses of the Assembly; it consists of the min- 
isters and the chairmen of standing committees. The Turks pride 
themselves on having the purest democracy among all existing 
governments. To emphasize this more fully, they are proposing 
to extend the franchise to all male citizens above the age of 18 
years. They discussed giving it to all female citizens likewise. 
It is proposed to abolish polygamy. 

Steps have already been taken to remove education entirely 
from the control of the Moslem church organization, and also 
to secularize the courts of justice. Long ago the administration of 
lands devoted to religious endowments or Evkaf was put under 
the control of a government department, which collected the 
revenues into one treasury and paid salaries to judges, teachers, 
and mosque officials. Apparently these revenues are now to be 
confiscated to the state. All of this clearly constitutes a very 
revolutionary change for a Moslem country. It is not here the 
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place to discuss the probable permanency of the scheme; suffice 
it to call attention to the vigorous opposition which has been 
created in the minds of many faithful Moslems in Turkey. A 
similar revulsion of feeling has affected religiously-disposed Mos- 
lems everywhere, who though admiring Turkey as the champion 
of Islamic liberties cannot but abhor the anti-ecclesiastical actions 
of the Turkish government. 

While this new Turkish government has a singularly democratic 
form, many criticisms have been made against its practice. It is 
affirmed that the great majority of the Turkish voters have no 
conception of democracy or of participation in government and 
that actually they have been voted in shoals for government 
candidates at the elections. It is said that no one could obtain 
a place in the Assembly who was not approved by Mustapha 
Kemal or his immediate supporters. It is said, furthermore, 
that Mustapha Kemal is in reality a monarch, and that his will 
is promptly obeyed by all persons connected with the present 
government. If these strictures be substantially true, the new 
Turkish government combines, in practice, features that are not 
only democratic, but also oligarchic and monarchic. The 
Oriental and Islamic world has always played the game of “‘fol- 
low your leader.” Liberal Moslems of the present day are unitedly 
affirming that there was democracy in the early Moslem times. 
While undoubtedly there was in those days the theory of the 
equality of all believers, nevertheless there was always from 
Mohammed’s day down a leader to whom was attributed divine 
or semi-divine appointment, and whose position tended rapidly to 
become hereditary. It was indeed the practice that when such 
a person or family violated the Sacred Law, he might be judged by 
high church lawyers to have forfeited his place, but he was not 
in such a case succeeded by any democratic form of government. 
He was replaced by another leader, in whose selection there 
might be a very limited form of general participation through 
the religiously-trained men of the country and time. It is 
therefore quite in line with Islamic precedents that the authority 
of the new Turkish Assembly should center upon the person of 
Mustapha Kemal, successful leader in war and moderate guide in 
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time of peace. The first real test of this new democracy may 
come at the end of one or two terms in office, when it will be 
seen whether Mustapha Kemal has in him the stuff of George 
Washington, who after eight years of chief magistracy laid down 
all his powers and returned to private life. 

Transferring our regard to Persia, we may discern there the 
possibility of a similar development. The Persian period of re- 
form does not date back more than thirty-five years. Neverthe- 
less the Persians put into effect a constitution in 1906 and 1907, 
more than a year before the revival of the Turkish Constitu- 
tion of 1876. But with the simultaneous attempts of Russia 
and England to impose control over all Persia, the efforts of 
the Persian imperial family to regain full power, and the viola- 
tion of Persian neutrality by both sides during the Great War, 
the constitution has been of little weight. Some months ago a 
new Mejliss was elected. This parliament shows itself much 
more liberal and modern than any previous Persian Assembly. 
A leader of distinct ability, Riza Khan, has worked his way up 
from the ranks of the army, until he has become prime minister. 
Having a firm hand upon a greatly improved army organization 
and receiving ever-strengthening financial support from a group 
of American advisers, Riza Khan seems to be approaching such 
a control in Persia as Mustapha Kemal has in Turkey. Recently 
he addressed himself to the problem of abolishing the office of 
Shah. The Shah of Persia has lately had no more to do than 
had the Caliph Abdul Mejid. Shah Ahmed Mirza began in 
1919, using the first installment of a proposed British loan, a 
series of journeys to Europe, on one of which he is now engaged. 
He has been declared deposed, and his two-year old son proclaimed 
Shah in his place. But reaction in the Capital was strong enough 
to prevent the proclamation of a republic. 

The population of Persia is nearly twice that of the present 
reduced Turkey. Its people have by no means been exposed 
to western influences to the same extent as the people of Turkey. 
In particular, they have had much less missionary work done 
among them, and they have not been tried by playing the part 
of combatant in a series of wars, including the greatest war of all 
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time. Their group of men who have had much contact with 
western ideas is much smaller than in the case of Turkey. The 
abolition of the office of Shah would not have as much religious 
significance as the abolition of the office of Caliph in Turkey. 
Nevertheless the Shah is supposed to represent the hidden Twelfth 
Imam, a final successor of Mohammed, who is yet to appear upon 
the earth. The power of the learned men of Islam is apparently 
considerably greater in Persia than it is in Turkey. On this 
account so complete a separation of church and state cannot 
be brought about in Persia in the near future as has been inaugu- 
rated in Turkey. 

Egypt is much more educated in some western ways than either 
Turkey or Persia. But she has not had real independence since 
she was conquered by Sultan Selim in 1517. During the last 
forty odd years she has been under the close control of British 
officials. ‘Two years ago an agreement was reached with England 
which grants to Egypt almost complete self-rule, and a moderately 
liberal constitution was drawn up promptly. Lately an election 
was held, a new ministry was constituted under the great Nation- 
alist leader, Saad Pasha Zaghlul, and a parliament was opened with 
much rejoicing. Egypt is a limited monarchy, with two houses, 
the ministry being responsible to the lower house. The King 
Fuad I, of Albanian descent, is not popular. Several years of 
agitation have caused the educated classes to be very desirous of 
complete freedom from the rule of England or of any other foreign 
country. There exists a considerable body of educated men, 
who know much of European methods, and who desire their 
country to have a respected name before the world. It is re- 
ported that King Fuad would like to have the title of Caliph. 
If a conference of Moslems should be assembled at Cairo no doubt 
his friends would play strongly for his selection as the head of the 
Moslem world. This would add nothing to his power, but some- 
thing to his prestige and dignity. Inasmuch as Egypt contains 
about 14,000,000 people, he can claim to be the ruler of the largest 
independent body of Moslems in the world. But he is not 
likely to be accepted as Caliph outside of Egypt. 
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Whereas at the present moment England appears to be with- 
drawing more and more from control in Egypt, she is increasing 
her influence in the Arabian world. Until the Great War, 
Turkey was in possession of a horseshoe of land which extended 
from Yemen northward along the Red Sea and the Syrian coast 
of the Mediterranean, eastward at the foot of the Anatolian 
Mountains, and southeastward beside the Euphrates and Tigris 
Rivers to the head of the Persian Gulf. Within this horseshoe 
and beyond it to the southeast lay independent Arabia, the 
heart of which was and still is under the control of the Sultan of 
Riyad, Ibn Saud. England had then full ownership of one small 
region only at Aden, and some protectorates along the western 
side of the Persian Gulf, as in Oman and Koweit. Turkish 
Arabia was never thoroughly obedient to the Turks. There 
began in 1905 a movement of revolution which was distinctly 
inspired by the western idea of national self-determination. This 
movement was not entirely suppressed by the time of the Great 
War, and after the war had broken out, a British group took 
shape which favored the separation of all the Arabic-speaking 
regions of Turkey, with the ultimate aim of bringing the area 
under the control of Britain. This would give Britain a continu- 
ous belt of territory from the Cape of Good Hope up the whole 
length of Africa and along the south of Asia to the border of 
Siam; in case of the ultimate break-up of China, Britain would 
reach the Pacific Ocean at the mouth of the Yang-tse-Kiang. 

The exigencies of warfare led to certain promises which impaired 
this simple plan: In the first place very clear assurances were 
given to the Arabs that they would be allowed complete independ- 
ence; in the second place, since France had interests in Syria, 
and since she was bearing the brunt of the land resistance against 
Germany on the western front, she expected a share in the 
spoils of the Near East; in the third place, Mr. Balfour found 
it desirable to placate the Jewish world by a guarded promise 
of a foothold in Palestine. This British group selected Hussein, 
head of a Meccan family which claimed to be descended from 
Mohammed (the claim is not undisputed), to be leader of the 
Arab revolt against Turkey under the title of King of the Hejaz. 
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King Hussein was awarded annual subsidies of British gold and 
was distinctly encouraged to hope that he might become a sort 
of emperor, and his four sons kings, in a new Arabian Confed- 
eration which would include the entire Arabic-speaking area of 
Turkey. 

When peace brought the detachment of these lands from 
Turkey, the conflict of promises led to important difficulties which 
have, if anything, increased up to the present time. France 
demanded and obtained Syria; Palestine was set off to make 
possible a special Jewish influence there. In the remainder 
of the territory King Hussein was confirmed in the possession 
of thé Hejaz, which extends from south of Mecca to the region 
south of the Dead Sea; his son Abdullah was made Emir of Kerak 
or Transjordania, a small and poor area east of the River Jordan 
and the Dead Sea; another son, Feisal, after having been driven 
by the French from Damascus, was set up by the British as King 
of Iraq or Mesopotamia. The region south of the Hejaz, includ- 
ing Asir and Yemen, remained aloof, as did also the former in- 
dependent Arabia. 

The Arabs of all these regions are in a state of greater or less 
discontent. They feel that nowhere do they have a real inde- 
pendence; in fact, they claim that they have less liberty than they 
had under the Turks after the Revolution of 1908. Some of 
them long to have the rule of the Turks restored. Others strive 
still for complete independence. The present régimes under 
both French and British influence are held in place only by foreign 
steel and gold. Both British and French hope that in the course 
of time the situation will alter sufficiently to stop expenses and 
yield them advantages; but of this there is no immediate pros- 
pect. The French have enlarged the former autonomous dis- 
trict of Lebanon intothe Greater Lebanon; in this area a large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants are Christians. Most of the remainder 
of the territory held by France is in three districts which are 
combined in a Syrian Confederation, while a remaining area 
is inhabited mainly by Druses. The French have set up in 
each district anative administration, which is sustained and closely 
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advised by French officials. Only a small section of the popu- 
lation appears to be coéperating loyally with the French. The 
great majority desire independence of western rule. They do 
not greatly desire a government by the family of Hussein, but 
the French are reported to have negotiated in the direction of 
setting up Zeid, youngest son of King Hussein, as King of Syria. 
If these negotiations fail, it is likely to be because the French aim 
to retain actual control of the country under the form of a na- 
tive kingdom. 

In Mesopotamia, Transjordania, and the Hejaz, the British 
appear to have at the present time a quieter situation than 
have the French in Syria. King Feisal, Emir Abdullah, and 
King Hussein, each surrounded by a group of supporters, are 
maintaining themselves with the help of British money. The 
situation in Mesopotamia differs from that in the other two 
areas, mainly in that the British have still a considerable mili- 
tary force alongside of the small native army. Furthermore 
the British are maintaining in Iraq a High Commissioner with 
a staff of advisers and inspectors. The British government is 
to pay the whole expense for the British troops in Mesopotamia, 
and half the expense of the British administration. At present 
they seem also to be paying a.very considerable subsidy to King 
Feisal. In fact, the possibilities of revenue from taxation in 
Iraq are very limited. The country can scarcely sustain the 
King and his officials, not to mention a portion of the expense 
for the suditional British government. While King Feisal is 
a capable anu adaptable man, his government is highly artificial. 
A parliament has been elected, a constitution is ready for adop- 
tion, and a treaty has been ratified between this government and 
the British government; but this modern machinery is mainly 
the work of British officials, and can in no sense be said to rest 
upon the free choice and the political self-determination of the 
Mesopotamian Arabs. 

The abandonment by Turkey of the Caliphate has, for the 
time being, played into the hands of King Hussein. Within 
four days after the expulsion of Abdul Mejid from Constantinople, 
representatives of the Hejaz, Transjordania, and Iraq were an- 
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nounced to have proclaimed King Hussein as Caliph. A por- 
tion at least of the Palestinian Arabs have since acquiesced in 
this movement. Probably the Syrian Moslems will adhere like- 
wise. They were so inclined in 1919, when the speaker was 
privileged to hear the declarations of a large number of their 
representatives. All this may help King Hussein and his family 
to become established as leaders in the horseshoe from Mecca to 
Basra. But there is small prospect of his being recognized 
anywhere else in the Moslem world. The remainder of Arabia, 
being increasingly under the influence of Ibn Saud, has al- 
ready expressed vigorous opposition to the claim of Hussein 
upon the Caliphate. This may evolve soon into actual hostility 
and military effort. The Moslems of India are more friendly on 
a historical basis, to the Turks than to the Arabs. There is 
no prospect that Moslems of Nationalist Turkey will accept 
an Arab as Caliph. As for the Italian and French Moslems 
of North Africa, they will be hindered in every possible way by 
European influence from acknowledging King Hussein as Caliph, 
because King Hussein is known to be in British pay. Accord- 
ingly, the immediate prospect is that Hussein will be the Caliph 
recognized in something like three-fourths of the former Arabic- 
speaking regions of Turkey in Asia, but nowhere else. The pre- 
diction has been ventured that if the British subsidies should be 
withdrawn alike from the family of King Hussein and Ibn Saud, 
the latter would proceed promptly to defeat and drive out the 
former group and make himself head of a confederation which 
would include all Arabia with Syria and Mesopotamia. If such 
an organization could keep the peace within itself, and form an 
alliance with Nationalist Turkey, a strong Moslem block would 
be created extending from the Indian Ocean to the Black Sea. 

It should not be forgotten that England holds Palestine 
(including Transjordania) and Mesopotamia, and France holds 
Syria, under mandates approved by the League of Nations and 
recognized by our own government. This introduces a new 
complication whose effect cannot now be calculated. 

A few words will suffice to describe the situation in Northern 
Africa west of Egypt, inasmuch as the only recent political changes 
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there have been the extension of the French Protectorate over 
the greater part of Morocco, the attempts of Italy to get control 
of Tripoli, and of Spain to subdue the Northern Zone of Morocco. 
Italy has been awarded the main seat of the Senussi in the Oasis 
of Kufara. The Senussi are the most conspicuous of the Moslem 
con-fraternities. Organized in a simple and effective way 
for the economic development and the military defense of their 
settlement, this brotherhood is not a danger to peace if let alone. 
The Italians appear to be in possession, at present, of little more 
than a narrow strip along the Mediterranean littoral of the large 
area shown in their color upon themap. The French are continu- 
ing in Tunis the method of government by paralleling the native 
administration which they set up forty years ago. In Algiers, 
also, there has been no recent change from the plan by which 
there is combined a military control under a French Governor- 
General, with a civil government, whose three departments are 
closely modelled after that of the French homeland. In Morocco 
the French have gradually extended their influence during the past 
twenty years until they have shored up all important offices of the 
native government, both central and local, with French governors, 
advisers, and inspectors. This has of course substituted for 
native rule a close French control. It is known that in all the 
Moslem North African areas under France, a portion of the popu- 
lation seeks independence. Whether this group will have at any 
time in the near future sufficient power for effective action is a 
question that can not be answered. Certainly the rapid move- 
ments toward constitutional government and independence of 
western influence, which are growing in other parts of the Moslem 
world, will increase greatly the burden which France must bear 
in maintaining rule over her Moslem possessions. 

Afghanistan does not appear to have changed its form of govern- 
ment, but it has changed the personnel and the spirit of its ad- 
ministration. It is now some eighteen years since Amir Habibul- 
lah began the introduction of many European practices, which 
included modernization of army organization and equipment, the 
building of roads and schools, and the introduction of numerous 
western appliances. The present Amir has instituted a system of 
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military conscription which demands one man in eight from the 
whole country, and has made plans for a new capital, which 
is to be built under the supervision of French architects. Across 
the border in Khiva and Bokhara, the influence of Russian 
example and propaganda, not without active interference, induced 
the people three years ago to drive out their monarchical rulers 
and set up a Soviet Republic. About the same time the govern- 
ment of Azerbaijan, which had been organized by the Turks, 
was placed on the Soviet basis. The Russian, Turkish, Persian, 
and Afghan governments have recognized the independence of 
these three Soviet republics in former Russian territory. A 
specific description has not come to hand of how these bizarre 
combinations of ideas are functioning. Just as the royal systems 
of Egypt, the Hejaz, and Mesopotamia show a suspicious resem- 
blance to the governments of England, so these Moslem commun- 
ist “‘republics” suggest a conformity with the government at 
Moscow too great to be compatible with complete independence. 
The Moslems stand in the presence of the greatest opportunity 
for unmolested reorganization which they have had since the 
beginning of modern times. The great western empires, which 
have been busily engaged in extending their influence and authority 
over all parts of the Moslem territories, were all badly damaged 
during the Great War. Austria was destroyed, Germany was 
deprived of all external influence, and the Russian power was 
shattered for the time being. The victors, Britain, France, and 
Italy, were left heavily burdened with debt. While there re- 
mained in their governing groups persons who favored continuance 
of imperialistic expansion, the peoples soon showed themselves 
extremely weary of heavy expenditures and military struggle. 
The armies of these powers were rapidly reduced to a peace-time 
footing, and popular aversion to the reéstablishment of war con- 
ditions manifested itself quickly and has continued until now. 
On the other hand the Moslem areas had participated fully 
in the strong world-wide upsurge of nationalism which surprised 
most observers during the years of the Great War. Possibly there 
was no great actual sudden increase of nationalist feeling, but 
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rather the coming to light of a force which had long been gather- 
ing strength. The movement for separation of church and state 
in Islamic lands has seemed until lately unequal to the stroke of 
cleaving apart the closely-unified Moslem manner of living, 
but now Turkey appears nearly, if not entirely, able to -accom- 
plish the wonder, and Persia has been making a trial. The 
tide of European imperialism may not long remain at ebb. 
Moslem nationalism may have only a few years in which to 
strengthen itself for the maintenance of its new-won measure of 
independence. 
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EDITED BY FREDERIC A. OGG 
University of Wisconsin 


The German Elections. The third general election in Germany 
since the Revolution occurred on May 4, 1924. From the view- 
point of both her relations to foreign countries and her internal situation, 
this was an event of primary importance. As in the case of the pre- 
vious elections, domestic questions were largely overshadowed by the 
ever-threatening foreign situation. In January, 1919, under the 
provisional revolutionary government, a National Assembly was 
elected which adopted the present constitution and continued there- 
after to act as the ordinary legislative body. Chosen in the stress and 
storm of the armistice period, its election turned more on the question 
of making peace with the Allies than upon the nature of the government 
which it was to create. This body was overwhelmingly republican, 
and largely socialist, and the Constitution reflects the advanced views 
of its members. The government during this period rested on a coali- 
tion of Majority Socialists and Democrats, with the Center supporting 
from the first, and eventually sharing in the ministry. The second 
general election (the first conducted under the terms of the Constitu- 
tion) was held on June 6, 1920. The war issues and the general ques- 
tion of foreign policy continued to dominate the scene. The coalition 
of Socialists, Democrats, and Center retained its control, but with a 
considerably reduced majority. The Left, consisting of Independent 
Socialists and Communists, was very much strengthened, as was also 
the Right composed of the German People’s Party (the old National 
Liberals) and the German National Party (Conservatives) whose 
monarchical tendencies were slightly, if at all, veiled. It is this 
Reichstag which, having served its four-year term, was dissolved on 
March 13 and has now been succeeded by the body chosen on May 
4 of the present year. 

The movement, reflected in the election of 1920, from the moderate 
parties of the center toward the right and the left was increasingly 
emphasized during the whole period from 1920 to 1924. This tendency 
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is revealed in the municipal, district, and state elections; it is seen in 
the widespread and aggressive agitations of both the Communists and 
reactionaries; and it is visible in the changing complexion of the 
Reichstag and the ministry. In 1922 the Independent Socialists split 
into two factions, one of which combined with the Majority Socialists 
to form the United Social Democratic party, the other moving to the 
left and constituting an intransigent Communist group. From among 
the conservatives likewise there was formed an ultra-conservative 
group which preached the doctrines of direct action in behalf of the 
counter-revolution. The coalition supporting the government was 
altered by the inclusion of the German People’s Party, whose leader, 
Gustav Stresemann, has played a very important réle both as prime 
minister and foreign minister during the last year and a half, and by 
the withdrawal from the ministry of the Socialists, though they have 
continued in the chamber to give the government their general support. 
During the year and a half. previous to the election, therefore, the so- 
called moderate parties, Democrats, Center, and People’s Party have 
been in control. Together with the Socialists, who have been in effect 
their allies, they have had an overwhelming majority in the Reichstag. 

The election turned on two issues: the acceptance of the Dawes 
Report and the restoration of monarchy. As is so often the case in 
continental politics, the moderate parties of the center were combined 
against a thoroughly illogical union of the two extremes. The Marx 
government, in definitely accepting the Dawes Report, had elevated 
this question into an issue of supreme importance. Against this 
policy the German National Party under its leader, Dr. Karl Helf- 
ferich, at first took a violently antagonistic attitude. The ultra- 
conservatives, who had organized a party known as the Volkische 
(Freedom) Party, were even more bitter in their opposition. The 
Communists likewise opposed the acceptance of the report, as repre- 
senting, in their view, a still further burden on labor. Strongest in 
the occupied area, where already the so-called ‘“Micum” agreements 
have resulted in the abandonment of the eight-hour day, they believe 
that the Dawes arrangement would mean a still further shackling of 
the working class. To them it represents the climax of capitalistic 
machinations. Supporting the government’s policy were the Social 
Democrats, the Democrats, the Center, and the German People’s 
Party. The death of Dr. Helfferich, on April 23, removed the leader 
of the German National Party who was most irrevocably committed 
to opposition to the Dawes plan, and during the last few days before 
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the election Count Westarp, Dr. Hergst, and Admiral von Tirpitz, who 
had assumed the leadership of this party, spoke with more reservation. 
Instead of being “‘unacceptable,” the report was characterized as 
“unfulfillable,”’ and it was suggested that with certain important 
modifications it might serve as the basis of negotiation. This some- 
what altered attitude is important, because the ultimate fate of the 
Dawes plan rests to a considerable extent in the hands of this party. 
One important feature of the project is the conversion of the railroads, 
which will require a constitutional amendment, for which a two-thirds 
majority of the Reichstag isnecessary. ‘The Nationalists may possibly 
defeat this if they undertake to do so. 

On the question of the restoration of the monarchy the ultra-con- 
servatives were not only outspoken, but prepared to use every means 
for its accomplishment. General von Ludendorff, whose judicial 
acquittal for participation in a monarchistic putsch in Munich had 
recently attracted attention, was the hero of the Freedom party. His 
candidature for election to the Reichstag aroused feeling on either 
side to fever heat. ‘The German National party was likewise definitely 
committed to a monarchist restoration, but presumably by constitu- 
tional means. There was, however, sharp division between supporters 
of the Hohenzollerns and those who favored the Bavarian house of 
Wittelsbach. Even a portion of the German People’s party are known 
to favor a revision of the constitution in a monarchical direction, 
though viewing the question for the present as purely academic. A 
speech by their leader, Stresemann, at Hanover, in which he said that 
he had nothing in common with the Weimar constitution and glorified 
the old imperial black, white, and red banner, caused for a moment 
considerable perturbation among the adherents of the parties to the left. 

The dispersive and atomistic character of German politics is well 
reflected in this election. No less than twenty-three distinct party 
groups competed, and seventy-five separate tickets were placed in the 
field with a total of 4514 candidates. About 800,000 ballots were cast 
for nondescript tickets which did not succeed in obtaining the necessary 
60,000 votes and were consequently left unrepresented. No doubt 
the system of proportional representation, the so-called “‘list system,” 
contributed considerably to this multiplicity of parties. But it is 
also doubtless true that German political psychology is responsible 
to a large extent. Bismarck’s remark, that the average German citi- 
zen is unhappy unless he has a party of his own, is illuminating. 
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The German electorate, which includes all men and women over 
twenty years of age, numbers about 35,000,000. Of this number, 
about eighty-five per cent actually voted. There was no serious dis- 
turbance in connection with the election, though the flames of party 
passion rose high. In accordance with the Constitution and the 
general continental practice, the polling took place on a Sunday. The 
complexities of the count under the proportional representation system 
prevented the results from being fully known for some days. As was 
anticipated, the election showed a still farther swing both to the right 
and to the left. The ultra-conservatives, who had made a great deal 
of noise during the campaign, did not succeed in electing as many 
deputies as had been expected, but the German National party en- 
joyed a very marked increase in representation. The most startling 
result, however, was the decided gain which the Communists achieved, 
more than quadrupling the number of seats which they controlled. 
These gains were balanced by corresponding losses by the Socialists 
and the three moderate parties. The Communist gain was, of course, 
wholly at the expense of the Socialists, and indicates a feeling on the 
part of large numbers of workingmen that the Socialist leaders have 
been entirely too conciliatory in their support of what the workingmen 
consider a thoroughly bourgeois government. The strength of the 
groups in the new Reichstag is as follows: 
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The following table, showing the strength of the more important 
parties in the three elections of 1919, 1920, and 1924, may prove of 
interest: 


1919 42 22 89 74 185 
1920 67 66 68 39 173 
1924 96 44 62 25 100 


It should be noted that in this table the data for 1920 are really 
for the Reichstag as it existed immediately before the election of 1924. 
In the case of the Social Democrats, no division is made, in the first 
two elections, into Majority and Independent Socialists. 

It will be observed that the coalition which, together with the Social- 
ists, has supported the government under the Marx ministry retains 
a very slight majority. This combination numbers 237 members as 
against 235 of all other groups. Several of the small groups, includ- 
ing the Bavarian People’s Party with its sixteen members, can, how- 
ever, be counted upon for friendly support. 

The new Reichstag convened on May 27, the first sittings being 
characterized by the wildest demonstrations both from the Communists 
and the Freedom party. Chancellor Marx submitted the resignation 
of his ministry to the President, who at once commissioned him to 
form a new cabinet. Thereupon protracted negotiations ensued. 
The alternatives were a cabinet composed, as theretofore, of Demo- 
crats, Center, and People’s party and supported by the Socialists,— 
a continuation, in effect, of the previous government,—or an out- 
and-out bourgeois coalition in which the three moderate parties would 
be allied with the German National party, and against which the 
Socialists could be counted upon to stand in opposition. The People’s 
party leaders were desirous of effecting this latter combination, but 
the demands of the Nationalists were so excessive, and their attitude 
on the Dawes Report so uncertain, that in the end this proved impossi- 
ble and the old alignment was reéstablished. It was feared that, 
with the shifting of strength to the extremes which the election had 
produced, the new Marx ministry would be unable to command an 
actual working majority. However, upon a vote of confidence, on 
June 6, the government was supported by 239 to 194; and later in the 
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same sitting, the Reichstag approved the government’s position on 
the Dawes Report by a vote of 247 to 183. 

While the election has without doubt seriously weakened the mod- 
erate republican coalition, there is a reasonable prospect of its con- 
tinuance in power, the carrying into effect of the Dawes plan, and the 
maintenance of a republican form of government. With more settled 
conditions and the return of a moderate degree of prosperity, which 
it is hoped may flow from the adoption of the Dawes project, it would 
appear likely that the high tides of radicalism and reaction, whichare 
just now so menacing, will considerably subside. 

WaLTerR JAMES SHEPARD. 

Washington University. 


The French Elections. From at least three points of view the 
French elections of 1924 are of unusual interest. By millions that 
have continued to hope for peace and economic settlement in Europe 
the unexpected victory of the Left Bloc has been heralded as marking 
the end of the “nightmare” of the last two chaotic years. To the 
student of the machinery of representation the elections have afforded 
another opportunity to test the working of the bizarre electoral law of 
July 12, 1919, which attempted to marry the majority system to a dis- 
torted scheme of proportional representation. And for the constitu- 
tionalist the dramatic crisis culminating in the forced resignation of 
M. Millerand one month later has added a new and unprecedented 
chapter to the study of the operation of the French parliamentary 
system. 

While the eve of the elections of May 11 found M. Poincaré still in 
control, there were several signs that his policies were no longer winning 
acceptance with the quasi-unanimity of a year earlier. The collapse 
and partial recovery of the franc in February, though patriotically 
stigmatized as a Verdun économique by the National Bloc, was the 
first development that left the ministry with a somewhat weakened 
prestige. ‘Then followed in March the so-called decree-laws for the 
purpose of effecting administrative economies amounting to a billion 
francs, and the twenty per cent increase in taxes. Though finally 
victorious in forcing a reluctant Parliament to accept these unpopular 
measures, M. Poincaré significantly decided to offer the resignation of 
his cabinet after a snap vote on a pensions bill in the Chamber on March 
26 had put the ministry in a minority of seven. The explanation of 
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this maneuvre is probably to be found in the composition of the re- 
organized cabinet: all but two of the old members were dropped and 
four leaders of the moderate Left, former critics of Poincaré’s domestic 
policies, and to some degree of his Ruhr program, were included in 
the new cabinet.! The Parisian press seemed to interpret this move 
as indicating an admission that a swing toward the Left was antici- 
pated in the coming elections. The Journal des Debats, for example, 
referred to the episode as “the preface to the electoral campaign.” 

In early April the Dawes Report was published. Its prompt, even 
if at that time qualified, acceptance by Poincaré may be taken as a 
further sign that the attacks of the Radical and Socialist forces on the 
whole Ruhr policy were beginning to bear fruit. While it is true that 
no group short of the extreme Communists was outwardly opposed to 
“making Germany pay”’ to the limit of her capacity, it was also evident 
that nothing less than the complete application of the experts’ pro- 
posals, followed by a progressive evacuation of the Ruhr, would satisfy 
the followers of MM. Herriot, Briand, and Painlevé. In fact, M. 
Poincaré himself, from the tone of some of his letters to Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, appeared to be veering generally in that direction.2 But 
as the electoral campaign opened in the last week of April,* the Radical 
and Socialist press was still stressing the fact that the ‘obnoxious’ 
National Bloc must be defeated if there were to be social and economic 
recovery at home, reconciliation with Germany, and broad guaranties, 
ultimately under the League of Nations, for the security of France in 
the future. Such was the political background of what turned out 
to be the most strenuously conducted electoral contest France had 
seen in many years,—a campaign as a result of which three deputies 
died from over-exertion, and during which it has been estimated the 
average candidate covered 650 miles, made sixty speeches, and had 
120 hours’ sleep.‘ 

Remembering ouly too well how the National Bloc had utilized the 
electoral law of 1919 to its own advantage in the elections of that year, 
the leaders of the Left in 1924 determined to adopt similar tactics for 
themselves. Consequently, in all but ten or a dozen departments, they 
coalesced their forces in a single list, or ticket, labeled usually the 


1 The four were Louis Loucheur, Francois Marsal, Henry de Jouvenal, and 
Daniel Vincent. 

2? He would admit Germany to the League provided she accepted the Dawes 
plan as modified by the Allied governments. 

* The legal electoral period in France is twenty days. 

4 New York Times, May 29, 1924. 
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Cartel des Gauches. Included in this combination were the Radicals 
and Socialist-Radicals, the Republican Socialists, and the Unified 
Socialists (Section francaise de I’ Internationale ouvriére), comprising 
the whole of the effective opposition to the National Bloc except the 
uncompromising Communists. On the other hand, the National Bloc 
presented a divided front, for in most departments there were at least 
two, and sometimes three, distinct lists bearing names so varying as 
to mean almost nothing to the outsider except that they indicated 
different nuances of “republicanism” and ‘nationalism.’ 

The contest, as a matter of fact, brought forth a multiplicity of 
lists and candidates unusual even in French politics. In all, more 
than 2,600 candidates presented themselves, on as many as 452 separate 
lists in eighty-nine departments (some divided into two or more elec- 
toral districts), representing at least fourteen different party groups. 
The department of the Seine, in which Paris is located, had'564 candi- 
dates for fifty-six seats in the Chamber; while the number of party 
lists in the four electoral circumscriptions of the department ranged 
from seven in the fourth to sixteen in the first. Thus, in spite of the 
fact, as M. Léon Blum well expressed it, that the electoral law of 1919 
“encourages coalitions,’ the French habit of making fine distinctions 
in political groups and labels received but a slight check this year. 

In analyzing the results of the voting, attention is first arrested by 
the fact that an exceptionally high percentage of the registered voters 
went to the polls. During the last few days before the elections were 
held, the Ligue civique, an organization somewhat analogous to our 
National Civic Federation, issued appeal after appeal in the Paris 
papers to the effect that whatever happened, it was the duty of every 
Frenchman to exercise his right of suffrage; to vote, of course, for 
‘honest men and proved republicans,” but above all, to vote. These 
appeals may not have been necessary, but at all events the result 
was that more than eighty per cent of the electorate actually voted; 
in other words, slightly more than 9,000,000 men cast ballots out of 
approximately 11,000,000 on the registers. In some departments 
the number of abstentions fell to as low as fourteen per cent, as com- 
pared with an average of thirty per cent in theelections of 1919. Non- 
voting, in fact, was six or seven per cent less in France on May 11 than 


5 Cf. his article on ‘‘The Socialists and the French Elections,’”’ quoted in 
Littell’s Living Age, May 3, 1924. 
* Le Temps, May 10, 1924. 
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in the British general elections of December, 1923.7 The French 
peasant and shopkeeper said little before the time came to vote; they 
merely went to the polls and calmly indicated their choice. 

It is in the actual distribution of the votes, however, that the student 
of electoral machinery finds the most interesting and significant aspect 
of the contest. As party strength stood in the old Chamber just 
before its final adjournment in April, the National Bloc (counting 
Monarchists and Catholic Conservatives) could muster a maximum 
of about 370 votes; the Left Bloc, from 150 to 175, with thirteen Com- 
munists on the outside, at the extreme left. In the new Chamber 
which met June 1, the divisions, according to the communiqué issued 
by the ministry of the interior on May 14, were as follows: National 
Bloc (including Conservatives, Republican Entente, Republicans of 
the Left, and Democrats of the Left), 264; Left Bloc (including Radicals 
and Socialist-Radicals, Republican Socialists, and Unified Socialists), 
276; Communists, 29.8 That is to say, the swing to the Left gave to 
the Herriot-Painlevé-Blum cartel more than 100 more seats than they 
held in the old Chamber. Incidentally, the votes taken on the election 
of M. Painlevé to the presidency of the new Chamber June 4, and others 
since, would indicate that, for the time at least, the Left can count 
on a majority of from 50 to 100 votes, though in the Senate they are 
considerably weaker. 

The total membership of the Chamber of Deputies was reduced by 
the law of March 15, 1924, from 629 to 584; and in the redistribution 
of seats thirty-five departments lost one seat each, seven lost two each, 
one lost three, while five departments gained one seat each, and the 
department of the Seine gained two. It is interesting to note that 
the elections of May 11 brought into the Chamber 260 new members. 
Familiar personalities such as Tardieu and Léon Daudet were among 
the electoral casualties. Moreover, the proportion of ex-army officers 
significantly fell from sixty-two per cent to three per cent. Occupa- 
tionally, the membership is divided as follows: 125 lawyers, 59 agri- 
culturists, 58 workers, 34 industrialists, 31 professors, 31 publicists, 
30 merchants, 29 physicians, 27 ex-functionaries, 25 landed proprietors, 


7 Seventy-five per cent of the British electorate voted in December, 1923. 
Cf. W. T. Morgan, Note on the British Elections, Amer. Pol. Sc. Rev., May, 1924. 

* These figures account for only 569 deputies: the results of ten seats in the col- 
onies had not yet been received; ballottage was necessary for four seats in Bel- 
fort and Alger; one seat in the department of the Nord was still doubtful. 
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and various smaller miscellaneous groups.’ Politically, the member- 
ship resembles quite closely that of the Chamber elected before the 
outbreak of the war in 1914. 

But a careful analysis of the results of the voting on May 11 reveals 
that there was no such decided overturn by the electorate in favor of 
liberalism as the political complexion of the new Chamber might sug- 
gest. Out of 9,000,000 votes cast, the total of the “list averages”’ 
of the Cartel des Gauches reached only slightly more than 3,600,000 
votes, which, added to 850,000 Communist votes, gives an aggregate 
of around 4,500,000, or approximately fifty per cent of the total vote 
cast.!° The remainder of the votes was divided among the four or 
five groups of the nationalist Right, shading off from moderate re- 
publicans to reactionary royalists, the last-named group, be it noted, 
losing considerable ground. The fact is that the Left realized a gain 
of probably forty seats through the application of the “‘absolute ma- 
jority” principle in departments where their constituent groups were 
combined in a single electoral list..1. Stated more concretely, thirty- 
seven departments elected 223 deputies, or nearly forty per cent of the 
whole Chamber, by absolute majority, with no representation what- 
soever for minority groups. The most glaring example of this is 
found in the department of the Rhéne, which chose its entire delegation 
of thirteen by such a method.'* Furthermore, at least ninety-three 
deputies were elected by reason of belonging to tickets receiving the 
largest list average, after both the absolute majority and the electoral 
quotient had ceased to operate. In sum, only 252 deputies won seats 
as a result of the application of the proportional principle found in 
the division of the list average by the electoral quotient.* The 
National Bloc lost about one-thirtieth of its popular vote of 1919, but 
one-third of its deputies, while the Left Bloc increased its popular 
strength over 1919 by one-thirtieth, thereby gaining a one-third larger 


® This list is given in Le Temps for May 15. 

10 These figures are based on the unofficial returns published in Le Temps, 
May 13, with a few districts either missing or incomplete. 

11M. Georges Lachapelle estimates that the gain of the Left Bloc by the 
premium thus given to absolute majorities was forty-two seats. Cf. Réné Pinon, 
“Chronique politique,’’ Revue des Deux Mondes, June 1, 1924. 

12In the elections of November, 1919, twenty departments elected candi- 
dates by absolute majority, or thirty-five per cent of the whole Chamber. Cf. 
A. Esmein, Eléments de Droit constitutionnel (7th edition, Paris, 1921) II, 317. 

18 The proportional principle operated more effectively in urban than in 
rural districts. 
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representation in the Chamber. This means, in different language, 
that the National Bloc, though receiving slightly more votes in the 
elections of this year than did the Left Bloc excluding the Communists, 
has fewer seats in the lower house. One French writer, in commenting 
on the results of the elections, has gone so far as to say that “the Na- 
tional Bloc fell from power through failing to modify the electoral law 
by establishing pure proportional representation.” Such a claim is 
perhaps an over-statement, but in any event the new Parliament will 
doubtless see another flood of proposals looking toward a more equitable 
system of representation than the existing travesty. 

Granted, then, that the popular condemnation of the Poincaré 
regime was, after all, rather mild in contrast with what has been in- 
timated by certain periodicals in England and the United States since 
the elections, we still have to account for such shift in public opinion 
as there actually was. Why was it that neither Paris itself nor the 
outside world was ready for the fall of Poincaré? The first and most 
obvious fact bearing on the situation is that Paris is not France: it 
was mainly the provinces that defeated the National Bloc. But why 
did rural and village France turn toward liberalism on May 11? The 
underlying general causes, to judge from a preponderance of French 
opinion, lay rather in the domestic situation than in the domain of 
foreign policy. The large increases in taxes, always exceedingly un- 
popular to taxpayers, above all the French; the decrees providing for 
drastic reductions both in the numbers and in the salaries of the adminis- 
trative personnel of the public services; the fear that a reinstatement 
of the Poincaré regime might possibly endanger the life of the republic 
and produce a state of affairs susceptible of ‘‘fascist’’ manipulation; 
and finally, the rising cost of living,—all these factors entered into the 
contest, and for the most part the ministry in power, in spite of its 
control of the electoral machinery, suffered more than it gained from 
them. 

But is M. Poincaré right, on the other hand, in asserting, as he did 
in a speech before the departmental council of the Meuse on May 27, 
that ‘‘the election disavowed in no wise the foreign policy that the 
Government has followed’? Would a plebiscite on the question of 
the occupation of the Ruhr have given a negative verdict? Probably 
not. All parties were campaigning, of course, in the name of peace; 
their differences arose from the problem of finding the best method for 


4 Pinon, Revue des Deux Mondes, June 1, 1924. 
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realizing it with adequate security for France. What the elections 
show is simply that the French people are in favor of some quick solu- 
tion of the deadlock with Germany, and that there is a majority among 
them for an agreement with their Allies and for the application of 
the Dawes reparations plan. As has already been pointed out, M. 
Poincaré himself was beginning to see the handwriting on the wall even 
before the upset of le onze mai. The verdict of the electorate, though 
by no means a landslide, was away from the spirit of dictation and 
force to one of conciliation and moral suasion. On that verdict the 
courteous, careful diplomacy of Ramsay MacDonald undoubtedly had 
an appreciable influence. M. Herriot is as ardently patriotic as M. 
Poincaré, but like Mr. MacDonald, he is probably a much better 
European. The elections of 1924, it is to be hoped, have marked the 
disappearance of most of that abnormal war psychology that has 
afflicted France during the last five years. 

The month following May 11 witnessed a rapid succession of dramatic 
developments. The Poincaré cabinet held on until June 1, when it 
handed in its resignation on the day the new Chamber convened. 
Driven mainly by the Socialist element, the Left Bloc declared itself 
adamant in its refusal to accept any cabinet appointed by M. Millerand. 
Behind this defiant attitude lay the determination to restore the presi- 
dency to its proper constitutional sphere of nonpartisan impotence. 
Not only was the speech of M. Millerand at Evreux in December, 
when he seemed to ally himself definitely with the Nationalists, bitterly 
resented by the leaders of the Left, but the recall of M. Briand from 
Cannes in January, 1922, also lingered in their memories. So that, 
by the time the new Parliament met, a full-fledged constitutional 
crisis had developed. In the end, the valiant efforts of the President 
to remain at the Elysée came to naught. His resignation was presented 
to the two chambers on June 11. Two days later M. Gaston Dou- 
mergue, the jovial presiding officer of the Senate, was elevated to the 
presidency of the republic by a vote of 515 to 309 in the National 
Assembly, M. Painlevé, the official candidate of the Left Bloc, being 
defeated by a combination of the Right and most of the senators of 
the Left. Immediately thereafter, M. Doumergue, France’s first 
Protestant Chief of State, asked M. Herriot to form a cabinet, the 
composition of which was announced June 14, along with the promise 
of the new President that he would confine himself strictly to his con- 
stitutional powers. It is to be noted that while the Unified Socialists, 
numbering more than 100 deputies, agreed to support the Herriot 
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regime, they refused to participate in the ministry. This, along with 
the ministry’s doubtful strength in the Senate, constituted a menace to 
its ‘expectancy of life.” 

At the time of writing (June 19), M. Herriot has outlined to Parlia- 
ment the new cabinet’s program. For France internally, it embraces 
a comprehensive plan of social legislation, reform of the electoral law, 
reinstatement of the discharged railway workers, and an amnesty for 
political prisoners, including, doubtless, M. Caillaux. For the outside 
world, it promises recognition of Russia, withdrawal of the Vatican 
embassy, full-hearted acceptance of the Dawes report, evacua- 
tion of the Ruhr as soon as the agencies of control provided by the 
report are in full operation, and an increasing reliance on a League of 
Nations that will soon contain Russia and Germany in its fold. Were 
only the barest minimum of such a program realized before the shifting 
sands of French politics break through, the 1924 elections might in 
the end merit the caption given them recently by the New York Nation: 
“The French Revolution—1924.” Then France would really be 
“her old self again.” 

WaLTER R. SHARP. 

University of Wisconsin. 
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LATIN AMERICA IN 1923 


HERMAN G. JAMES 
University of Texas 


Surveying the political developments in Latin America during the 
year 1923, it is apparent at the outset that more importance and 
interest attach to international developments than to purely internal 
developments in any of the twenty countries comprised within the 
generic term, Latin America. This would probably be the normal 
case in any year, especially from the point of view of North American 
students of Latin American affairs, but the condition is accentuated 
even more for the year under review because of a number of out- 
standing developments in the field of international relations, such as 
the Fifth Pan-American Conference at Santiago, Chile, the Central 
American Conference at Washington, the Arbitration by the President 
of the United States of the controversy between Peru and Chile over 
the Tacna-Arica question, and the official restatements of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine called forth by the hundredth anniversary of its promulga- 
tion. Attention will first be directed, therefore, to these and other 
developments of an international character, and brief mention will 
then be made of some of the more important events of an internal 
nature in some of the Latin American countries. 

The Fifth Pan-American Conference. Comments on the Fifth 
Pan-American Conference which met at Santiago, Chile, from March 
25 to May 4, 1923 have varied all the way from enthusiastic eulogies 
pronouncing it to have been the greatest step in advance yet taken 
toward a real Pan-Americanism to pessimistic pronouncements that 
its failure has demonstrated clearly the futility of such gatherings. 
This difference of opinion, so far as it did not result from pure ig- 
norance or prejudice for or against such undertakings, in general, on 
the part of those praising or condemning the Conference, was caused 
by differing conceptions as to what should or could be accomplished 
by such conferences. 

The most objective way of measuring the results of the Conference 
would be to examine the agenda approved beforehand by the partici- 
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pating states, and then to record the action of the Conference on each 
of the matters under consideration. But such a method of approach, 
aside from necessitating a more detailed exposition than space per- 
mits, would after all give not only a partial but also a misleading im- 
pression of the Conference as a whole. For, with respect to a number 
of the matters that were on the agenda, no one expected final action 
of any kind, the object of a full and free discussion of the divergent 
points of view involved being in itself an end rather than a means, 
so far as this particular gathering was concerned. 

Inasmuch, however, as the very extensiveness of the approved 
agenda was one of the characteristics that distinguished this Fifth 
Pan-American Conference from those that had gone before, it may 
be pointed out there were no less than eighteen different subjects 
for consideration. Many of these related to questions of codpera- 
tion in commerce, public health, and education. Others related to 
the question of closer political relations between the Pan-American 
countries, involving such matters as an American League of Nations, 
reorganization of the Pan-American Union, and compulsory arbitra- 
tion. ‘Finally, one matter of special importance on the program was 
the question of the limitation of naval armaments, as between Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Chile. 

The Conference was unfortunate in having no representation from 
Mexico, Peru, and Bolivia. Mexico abstained from sending repre- 
sentatives on the ground that, inasmuch as the Obregon government 
had not been recognized by the United States, Mexico had no rep- 
resentation on the governing board of the Pan-American Union and 
could not properly participate in a conference organized by that body. 
This was one of the factors that led to a reorganization of the Pan- 
American Union governing board by a provision for special repre- 
sentatives on that board from countries which might have no ac- 
credited diplomatic representatives at Washington. 

Peru refused the Chilean invitation on the ground of alleged mis- 
treatment of Peruvian citizens in Chile, and Bolivia refused to par- 
ticipate because Chile had been unwilling to consider Bolivia’s claims 
to a Pacific port in connection with the settlement of the Peruvian- 
Chilean controversy over Tacna and Arica. 

The Conference was divided into eight committees as follows; 
political, juridical, health, communications, commerce, agriculture, lim- 
itation of armaments, education. Each of the eighteen countries had 
a representative on each of the eight committees and the real business 
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of the Conference was done in these committees; in the case of the 
most important of the committees, or at least those arousing the most 
popular interest, unfortunately behind closed doors. The net tan- 
gible results of the Conference were incorporated in four conventions 
and some seventy-three resolutions, chiefly on topics assigned to the 
committees on public health, communications, commerce, agriculture, 
and education. 

In the field of inter-American relations, the one tangible accomplish- 
ment was the adoption of a convention proposed by Dr. Gondra of 
Paraguay whereby the republics of this hemisphere agreed to refrain 
from any acts of hostility or preparation for hostilities in case of dis- 
putes not capable of being settled by diplomacy or arbitration, until 
after a period allowing for investigation by permanent commissions of 
inquiry. 

One subject that aroused a great deal of discussion both within and 
without the Conference was the question of reorganization of the 
Pan-American Union at Washington. With the Secretary of State of 
the United States as permanent president of the governing board of 
the Pan-American Union, and with all Latin American states ex- 
cluded from representation whenever for any reason they had no ac- 
credited diplomatic representatives at Washington, the preponder- 
ance of the United States in this Pan-American undertaking 
has long been felt by the Latin American states to be unduly great. 
Since the proposed changes which were adopted at the Santiago Con- 
ference, though approved finally by the United States delegation, were 
suggested by Latin American delegates and were made in the public 
press, at any rate, to cover criticism of the United States in refusing 
to recognize the government of President Obregon, this resolution was 
hailed by the critics of the United States. In reality, however, the 
increased scope of action and importance of the Pan-American Union, 
which the majority of the members of the Santiago Conference was 
very evidently anxious to further, could not be realized in any great 
measure without making the concessions demanded in the resolution 
adopted. In accordance with this resolution the governing board of 
the Pan-American Union, though ordinarily consisting of the dip- 
lomatic representatives of the Latin American states at Washington, 
together with the secretary of state of the United States, could com- 
prise special representatives of states not having diplomatic representa- 
tives at Washington, and even in case of the temporary absence of 
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such diplomatic representatives, special representatives might be ap- 
pointed to the governing board. Moreover, the presidency of the 
governing board, instead of being ex officio in the secretary of state of 
the United States, should be made elective. 

The Uruguayan proposal for an American League of Nations, though 
appearing on the agenda, was not actively pushed even by the Uru- 
guayan delegation, and did not become the subject of action or even 
of serious discussion by the Conference, probably owing to the pro- 
nounced disinclination of the United States to have it taken up. In 
spite, however, of all efforts on the part of the United States delega- 
tion to prevent an injection of the Monroe Doctrine into the discus- 
sions, some of the delegations succeeded in paying their respects, not 
altogether of a respectful nature, to that inter-American bone of con- 
tention. 

One phase of the Conference which has been most frequently 
pointed to by those who characterize it as a failure, was the inability to 
come to any conclusions on the question of disarmament. But, in 
reality, this involved from the outset only the possibility of an agreement 
on limitation of programs of naval construction as between Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile. The rejection of the Brazilian proposal for a pre- 
liminary conference between these three countries, to be held in Janu- 
ary for the purpose of clarifying the issues and preparing a concrete 
proposal, already foreshadowed the impossibility of coming to an 
agreement on such a fundamental matter in the short time available 
at the Santiago Conference. 

From the point of view of the United States, as expressed by Sec- 
retary of State Hughes, the most fruitful work of these Pan-American 
Conferences is not to be found in emphasizing plans and purposes of 
a political nature, but rather along less sensational lines where there 
is a real progress in facilitating the interchanges of commerce and cul- 
ture. The Latin American point of view, on the other hand, is to 
consider the political questions as fundamental and the commercial 
questions secondary. Naturally, therefore, the North American es- 
timate of the success of this Conference is likely to be more enthusiastic 
than that of some of the Latin American states. 

Finally, the Conference voted in favor of holding the next or sixth 
Pan-American Conference at Havana, Cuba, not later than five years 
after the Santiago Conference, with recommendations for a number of 
special conferences meanwhile. With the additional experience gained 
in the Santiago Conference, the first Pan-American Conference in 
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thirteen years, there is every promise that with respect to both tang- 
ible and intangible results the Sixth Conference will mark still another 
step in advance in inter-American coédperation. 

The Central American Conference. On February 7, 1923, there 
was held in the Hall of Americas of the Pan-American Union at Wash- 
ington the final plenary session of the Central American Conference, 
convoked on the initiative of President Harding on December 4, 1922. 
The general object of the Conference was to discuss plans for the es- 
tablishment of a permanent peace in Central America. Among the 
specific subjects for consideration, were the negotiation of a treaty sup- 
plementary to those resulting from a similar conference held in Wash- 
ington in 1907, an agreement on the limitation of armaments, and 
the reéstablishment of the Central American Court of Justice. 

The results of the labors of the Central American Conference were 
embodied in a treaty of peace and amity, eleven conventions, and 
three protocols. The treaty of peace and amity recognizes that the 
first duty of the Central American Republics is the maintenance of 
peace; declares that the violent or illegal alteration of the constitu- 
tional organization of any one of them is a menace to the peace of 
all; imposes the obligation on each of the five states in case of civil 
war in any of them not to intervene, and not to permit within its 
territory the organization of revolutionary movements against any 
other Central American state; and expressly forbids the entering into 
secret treaties. 

Among the most important conventions were those reéstablishing 
the Central American Court of Justice and providing for the limita- 
tion of armaments. The Washington Conference of 1907 had led to 
the establishment of a Central American Court of Justice to pass 
upon controversies arising between the different states. But when in 
1917, its decision regarding the effects of the treaty of 1903 between 
Nicaragua and the United States was rejected by both of these coun- 
tries, the already discredited tribunal received its coup de grace and 
was dissolved. 

Of equal importance to the Central American Republics was the 
limitation of military and naval armaments. Honduras was spending 
44.5 per cent of its very limited budget on military expenses, Guate- 
mala 28.7 per cent and El Salvador 25.7 per cent, while Costa Rica 
was spending more than 10 per cent and only Nicaragua less than 
10 per cent. Accordingly, the four other republics spending more 
than 10 per cent agreed to limit their standing armies to an aggregate 
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of 16,400 for the next five years, varying from a maximum of 5,200 
for Guatemala to 2,000 in the case of Costa Rica. 

Other conventions related to the establishment of free trade among 
the Central American republics, the institution of international com- 
missions of inquiry, uniform workmen’s protective laws, uniformity in 
the requirements for the practice of the liberal professions, and ex- 
tradition. 

Costa Rica did not sign the free-trade convention, but all the others 
were signed by the representatives of the five powers, and the United 
States signed the convention regarding international commissions of 
inquiry and the Central American Court of Justice. 

The formation of a Central American Federation, along the lines 
of the one agreed to by Guatemala, Honduras, and Salvador in 1921 
and only frustrated at the last moment by the overthrow of President 
Herrera of Guatemala, though not upon the agenda of the Conference, 
was nevertheless advocated by Honduras and Salvador. A similar 
proposal in the Washington Conference of 1907, sponsored by Nicaragua 
and Honduras, was rejected by the other three states, but the agita- 
tion for such a federation has never died out since the year 1838 when 
the original Central American Federation was dissolved. 

If the agreements entered into in the Central American Conference 
of 1923 are ratified and loyally executed, many of the advantages of 
an actual federation will be realized, while leaving each individual 
country entirely free to pursue its own program of internal develop- 
ment. The reduction in the intolerable burden of military expendi- 
tures, partly caused by the danger of interference in the internal 
politics of each country by its neighbors, an interference repeatedly ex- 
perienced in the history of nearly’all of them, will release badly-needed 
resources for internal development. The creation of a customs union 
establishing mutual free trade will remove another cause of friction, 
and the submission of interstate controversies to a central court will 
provide a regular and peaceable means of settling juridical questions. 
There remains as a useless and expensive feature, chiefly the quintuple 
cost of diplomatic and consular representation, where one unified 
service would suffice under a real federation of the Central American 
Republics. It is not impossible, however, that although the results 
of the most recent Central American Conference have attained some 
of the major advantages to be gained by the creation of a federation, 
and so in a sense have diminished the pressure exerted in its favor, 
they will prove in the course of actual operation to remove to an even 
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greater extent the objections that have interfered up to the present 
with the consummation of a complete union. 

Arbitration of the Tacna-Arica Controversy. Undoubtedly one of 
the major sources of friction in Latin American international rela- 
tions, leaving out of account the questions in which the United 
States is involved, has been the thirty-year controversy between 
Peru and Chile over the final disposition to be made of the provinces 
of Tacna and Arica, occupied by Chile under the provisions of the 
Treaty of Ancon of 1883. Space does not permit of even a summary 
of the main points in the controversy, but suffice it to say that ever 
since 1894 when the ten-year period of occupation stipulated in the 
treaty had come to an end, exchange of diplomatic notes, severance 
of diplomatic relations, and even threatened hostilities marked the 
endless disputes between Chile and Peru over this question. Not 
merely did the controversy present all the disagreeable features of an 
international sore, but even the normal development of internal pol- 
itics in the two countries was interfered with by this unsettled and 
apparently insoluble question. 

It was with general approval, therefore, that President Harding 
early in 1922 invited the governments of both countries to send rep- 
resentatives to Washington to confer upon means of settling the con- 
troversy either by direct negotiations or by arbitration. After con- 
siderable discussion, Secretary Hughes proposed a formula which 
became the basis of a protocol adopted on July 15. This protocol pro- 
vided that the President of the United States should decide by arbitra- 
tion as to whether the plebiscite called for in the Treaty of Ancon 
should be carried out or not. If the decision is favorable, the President 
of the United States will determine the conditions under which the 
plebiscite will be carried out, the great question on which Chile and 
Peru could never agree. If the decision is unfavorable to a plebiscite, 
then the two countries shall resume direct negotiations with a proviso 
for requesting the good offices of the United States if no agreement 
can be reached. 

This protocol was finally approved by the governments of Chile and 
Peru after much bitter opposition and danger of failure, in the fall of 
1922, and in January 1923 President Harding was officially requested 
to act as arbiter. Originally September 13, 1923 was agreed upon as 
the final date for the submission by each country of its briefs. Then 
by mutual agreement, this period was extended to November 13, and 
each country is allowed three-months’ time to examine and reply to 
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the brief of the other. A further period is allowed for each country 
to reply to the objections raised by the other to its brief, after which 
three months are allowed the arbiter for a final decision. 

The year 1923, therefore, witnessed the actual submission of this 
thorny question to arbitration by the President of the United States 
and the actual presentation of the briefs for each country. The deci- 
sion will not be handed down until late in 1924, but the principal 
obstacle, that of having the question submitted to arbitration, has 
been definitely removed. 

Other Inter-American Relations. Aside from its participation 
in the Santiago Conference, in the Central American Conference, and 
in the arbitration proceedings between Chile and Peru, the United 
States had other contacts with Latin American countries deserving 
of brief mention. 

Chief among these, was the long-delayed recognition of the govern- 
ment of President Obregon of Mexico by the government of the United 
States on August 31. Space does not permit of entering upon a dis- 
cussion of the merits of our policy of nonrecognition. Whatever may 
be said for or against it from the American point of view, it is well to 
record that not merely Mexico but Latin America generally saw in it 
another evidence of our high-handed policy toward Latin America in 
general and Mexico in particular, and especially of our tendency to 
exalt the gains of American mining and oil corporations above the 
sovereign rights of a sister American nation. 

An agreement was signed on August 15 between the Mexican gov- 
ernment and the American commissioners which was made the condi- 
tion of recognition. Aside from the question of finances and mixed 
claims, the crux of the controversy revolved around the famous Ar- 
ticle 27 respecting subsoil rights and the provisions of the Constitution 
of 1917 respecting agrarian holdings. Mexico specifically agreed that 
the provisions of the 1917 Constitution in these respects should not 
have retroactive effect on rights acquired prior to that date. This 
had, moreover, already been the interpretation put upon that article 
by the Supreme Court of Mexico. 

Military occupation of Haiti continued, though to a less pronounced 
degree, throughout 1923, to the great displeasure of the Haitians and 
to the general disapproval of the rest of Latin America. Similarly 
the protracted delay in the final removal of all military forces of the 
United States from Santo Domingo caused much criticism. Secre- 
tary Hughes in his address on The Monroe Doctrine after a Hundred 
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Years, before the American Bar Association on August 30, 1923, 
referred at some length to the situation in the Dominican Republic 
and Haiti, and although his explanation of the continued occupation 
of those countries by American military forces no doubt is generally 
accepted in the United States, to Latin Americans it is the fact, and 
not the explanation of the fact, that'is important. 

What the United States has gained in the closer relationships ex- 
isting with Brazil as a result ot the American Naval Mission, which 
arrived there just before the commencement of 1923 and is still active, 
has in a measure been lost in the irritation aroused by that same fact 
in the Argentine. The unreasonableness of that irritation does not 
diminish its reality, though a good part of the propaganda against 
the United States and Brazil in the Argentine seems to have emanated 
from the single source of the late Dr. Estanislao Zeballos, former min- 
ister of foreign affairs, who laid the failure of the disarmament pro- 
posals at the Santiago Conference at Brazil’s door, chiefly because of 
the engagement of the American Naval Mission. 

Presidential Elections. All of the more important countries of 
Latin America had either elected a president in 1922, as Brazil, Ur- 
uguay, and Argentina, or were scheduled to hold an election in 1924, 
as Chile, Peru, and Mexico. Only Salvador, Honduras, and Costa 
Rica, all in Central America, held elections for President in 1923. 

On January 14 Salvador elected Alfonso Quinonez Molina president 
for a term of four years commencing on March 2. He was the can- 
didate of the National Democratic party and was opposed by his 
brother Miguel Tomas Molina, candidate of the Constitutionalist 
party and former minister of the interior. 

In Honduras the popular election for President was held October 
28 to 30. There were three candidates in the field, two for the Lib- 
eral party and one for the Conservatives or National Democratic 
party. The two first were Dr. Juan Angel Arias and Dr. Policarpo 
Bonilla, while the latter was General Tiburcio Carias. As none of 
the three condidates appeared to have received an absolute majority 
of the votes, the choice under the constitution of Honduras devolves 
upon the Congress to select a president from among the three highest 
candidates. This situation so fraught with danger, particularly in a 
country whose political conditions are like those of Honduras, un- 
fortunately worked out in the generally expected way,—a serious 
revolutionary disturbance which continued into the present year with- 
out any solution. 
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In Costa Rica, likewise, there were three candidates in the field, 
ex-President Jimenez as a Republican, Alberto Echandi for the Ag- 
rarians, and General Volio as Reformista or Radical. Here, also, the 
three-cornered fight resulted in no candidate receiving a majority of 
the popular vote in the elections in the first week of December, throw- 
ing the selection into the Congress. 

Perhaps it is the absence of presidential elections during 1923 that 
accounts for a like absence or at least an unusually small number of 
revolutionary disturbances in Latin America during that year. The 
most serious outbreak, that which began in Mexico in December 1923, 
when De la Huerta put himself at the head of the revolution against 
President Obregon, was certainly the direct result of a disagreement as 
to the candidacy for the presidency to be decided in 1924. Its prog- 
ress, collapse, and probable results do not fall within the purview of 
this survey of events in 1923, but it looked for a while as though all 
the advances recorded under the Obregon administration were destined 
to be more than wiped out by this revolutionary outbreak. Neither 
Mexican nor American observers have been able to agree on the merits 
of the controversy. But practically every unbiased observer agrees 
that it would be difficult to picture anything which could be worse 
for the country than this renewed outbreak of revolutionary dis- 
turbances, however it might ultimately end. 

Two other disturbances were quieted. In Paraguay a revolutionary 
disturbance, which had been dragging on for a year or more, finally 
died out; and in the southernmost state of Brazil, Rio Grande do Sul, 
an armed revolt against the state executive that began early in 1923 
was finally settled. 

Legislation. Of the mass of laws enacted by the legislatures and 
decrees promulgated by the executives of the twenty Latin American 
states during 1923, it is obviously not possible to give even a summary 
here. Even the budget laws for 1924, which in many cases reflect 
important changes in governmental and financial policies, cannot be 
considered. Only a few of the more important or more interesting 
legislative enactments can be referred to, and that only very briefly. 

Of constitutional changes, those in Peru and Mexico may be special- 
ly noted. It must be remembered, however, that while the constitu- 
tions of all the Latin American states require some special procedure 
for amendment of their constitutions, only a very few of them are as 
difficult of amendment as are the federal and many of the state con- 
stitutions in the United States, and especially noticeable is the lack 
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of a popular referendum of any sort. Moreover, in a considerable 
number of the Latin American states, the constitution itself expressly 
confers upon the legislature the power of “interpreting” the constitu- 
tion. Hence, laws are not infrequently passed by the ordinary proc- 
ess of legislation, which are not recorded as constitutional amend- 
ments, though they are in effect amendments. 

Of formal amendments, one of the most interesting is that adopted 
by the Congress of Peru on September 7, 1923, permitting the pres- 
ident to be reélected for a second term immediately following his 
first term. The ineligibility of presidents for immediate reélection is 
a very general feature of Latin American constitutions, inserted not 
merely on general principles but in many cases because of unfortunate 
experiences with the system of permitting immediate reélection. The 
constitution of Peru, revised in 1919, contained this prohibition on 
reélection. But President Legufa, desirous of serving another term 
after the expiration of his present term this year, succeeded in inducing 
the Congress to adopt this amendment in two successive years as 
required by the amending clause of the Constitution. 

In Mexico, on the other hand, a half-dozen amendments to the 
constitution, duly enacted by the National.Congress and ratified by 
the legislatures of fifteen states went into effect on November 15, 
1923, enlarging the powers of the Permanent Commission of the 
National Congress over against the Executive. 

Of ordinary legislation enacted during 1923 the most important 
was of a financial character, such as the establishment of national 
banking systems in Mexico and Colombia, patterned after the Federal 
Reserve system of the United States, Brazil having put a similar sys- 
tem into effect in 1922; or of a social character, such as the antitrust 
law and the law controlling the meat-packing industry in Argentina, 
the organization of the National Labor Council and the regulation of 
domestic service in Brazil, and regulations governing the allotment of 
lands in Mexico. 

Of peculiar interest was the enactment in Brazil of the law governing 
the liberty of the press. This law, which was ardently championed by 
the administration in 1922 as a result largely of the pernicious ac- 
tivities of the Rio de Janeiro press prior to the military revolt of July 
5, 1922, failed of passage in that year but became effective on Novem- 
ber 2, 1923 as a result of legislation passed by the 1923 Congress. The 
law makes punishable by fine and imprisonment statements judged 
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to be injurious to public officials or against heads of foreign govern- 
ments or diplomatic representatives, statements divulging state 
secrets, articles tending to cause international misunderstandings, 
and anonymous articles. It also prohibits the printing of advertise- 
ments of drugs, medicines, or cures unless approved by the health de- 
partment or reputable physicians. 

Among the enactments causing the most comment in the United 
States was the so-called Tarafa Law approved by the President of 
Cuba on October 9, 1923. This law, designed to consolidate rail- 
ways in Cuba and to designate specified ports for exports and imports, 
was violently objected to by American sugar interests as confiscatory 
and monopolistic, and though modified in some respects before final 
passage, was still opposed by the sugar interests. 

Finally, may be mentioned the enactment of the first income-tax 
law in Chile, passed on December 29, 1923. This law provides for 
a 2 per cent tax on salaries and professional income above 2,400 pesos 
a year, a 34 per cent tax on net profits in industry and commerce 
above the same sum, a 44 per cent tax on securities, 5 per cent on 
income from certain mining operations, and 9 per cent on incomes from 
real estate. 
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LEGISLATIVE NOTES AND REVIEWS 
EDITED BY WALTER F. DODD 


Legislative Investigating Committees. The legislative investi- 
gating committees which are enumerated and described in this report 
were authorized by the different state legislatures during the years 
1922 and 1923. Some have already submitted their reports and are 
mentioned at the end as a matter of record, while others are still con- 
tinuing their investigations. The number of members on the com- 
mittees, the amounts of the appropriation, if any, and the manner in 
which they are to conduct their investigations differ so widely that 
only a general statement will be given. 

Educational Investigations. Four of the states have provided for 
educational investigations of one kind or another. 

Illinois' provided for a reorganized commission to continue an in- 
vestigation into the whole educational system of the state, both com- 
mon schools and higher institutions of learning, and to report to the 
next session of the legislature with such recommendations as are in 
harmony with the educational requirements of the state and the most 
advanced educational thought. 

Vermont? directed a special commission to investigate the status of 
the state agricultural college, its service and value to the people, and 
whether it is being conducted in accord with the provisions of the so- 
called Federal “Morrill Land Grant Act.” 

Alabama’ provided for a joint legislative investigating committee. 
The committee is directed to secure such information and facts as will 
enable it to suggest necessary changes and to secure a practical and 
efficient educational system. 

The Texas‘ survey commission is to determine the efficiency of the 
educational system, and to make recommendations for improvement 
to the governor and legislature. 

Social Welfare. In Massachusetts a special commission authorized 
by the legislature is to consider the entire problem of old-age pensions 


1 Laws, 1923, p. 58. * Laws, 1923, p. 8. 
? Laws, 1923, p. 263. * Laws, 1923, p. 258. 
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and retirement allowances, making no distinction between retirement 
from public or private life. All phases are to be thoroughly considered 
and the report submitted not later than January 7, 1925. Pennsyl- 
vania has made provision for two special commissions to consider certain 
classes of indigents. One® is to study the social conditions relating to 
blind people, and submit recommendations as to legislation and policies 
to make treatment, care, progress and welfare comparable with the 
most approved methods. The other’ is to revise and consolidate the 
laws relating to children, especially the unfortunate classes. New 
Jersey® authorized the governor to appoint a committee to investigate 
the laws relating to children born out of wedlock. The committee is 
directed to draft such legislation as may properly provide for the recog- 
nition of these children. It is suggested that this legislation may con- 
form to the uniform act passed by other states on this subject. Dela- 
ware’ provided for a commission to investigate laws relating to minor 
children, and if thought advisable, to draft bills for new laws. 

The Illinois’® legislature directed the department of public welfare 
to make a survey of specially handicapped children and to consider 
medical, psychological and social viewpoints as well as ascertain the 
number, location and types of all. Ohio" authorized a legislative com- 
mittee to make a thorough study of minimum-wage legislation, and 
report to the next session of the legislature the necessity of such legis- 
lation for Ohio. 

Statute Revision. The legislature of New Hampshire’? authorized 
the governor to appoint a committee to revise the public laws of the 
state, or enter into a contract with a corporation to do the work. Penn- 
sylvania' continued three commissions on the revision of the statutes, 
each to report to the legislature of 1925. One commission is for the 
codification and revision of the laws relating to the poor, another for 
the revision of the banking laws, and the third, which was given two 
additional members, is for the revision of the penal code and criminal 
procedure. The conservation laws of Alabama" are to be examined 
and investigated by a joint legislative committee with instructions to 


+ Laws, 1923, p. 577. 10 Laws, 1923, p. 151. 


* Laws, 1923, p. 276. 1 Laws, 1923, p. 640. 

7 Laws, 1923, p. 994. 12 Laws, 1923, p. 52. 

® Laws, 1923, p. 531. 138 Laws, 1923, pp. 1068, 303, 699. 
* Laws, 1923, p. 708. 4 Laws, 1923, p. 75. 
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report to the next legislature. In Oklahoma" a joint legislative com- 
mittee, after an investigation, is authorized to recommend changes in 
the criminal code. Idaho" provided for an investigation of the banking 
system of the state, and authorized the committee to recommend, 
through the governor, to the next legislature, such amendments as it 
deems necessary or to submit for adoption a whole new code. 

Taxation. Pennsylvania’ created a commission to make a thorough 
investigation of all systems and methods of taxation in Pennsylvania 
and in other states, particularly with regard to the best methods of 
equitably and effectually reaching all property which should be taxed, 
and avoiding conflicts and duplications. Vermont!* directed a com- 
mission to investigate the whole subject of taxation and report to the 
governor such recommendations as are considered best to remedy evils 
of the present system. Arizona!® requested the corporation com- 
mission to ascertain and submit to the next legislature suggestions as 
to a fair and equitable tax on motor vehicles for construction and 
maintenance of highways. Oregon invited the legislatures of Wash- 
ington, Idaho and California to send committees to Salem to confer on 
the desirability of uniform laws as to an income tax and a tax on gasoline. 

State Administration. Illinois** provided for an investigation of 
salaries, wages and other compensation paid to state employees and 
the submission of a plan to standardize them. Vermont” instructed a 
commission to investigate the departments of the state government and 
court expenses, and report to the governor the advisability of effecting 
greater economy in their administration. The legislature of Kansas* 
provided for a bi-partisan committee, from its own membership, to 
investigate any department or officer of the state government and 
report to the next session or to the attorney-general if it deems action 
by him advisable. Kansas™* also authorized another committee to 
investigate the administration and disposition of the soldiers’ ad- 
justed compensation fund. Nevada*® authorized a committee of 
legislators to make a survey of the judicial districts, with a view to 
reducing the number, and to report to the legislature of 1925. 


16 Laws, 1923, p. 487. 20 Laws, 1923, p. 505. 

16 Laws, 1923, p. 373. 21 Laws, 1923, p. 84. 

17 Laws, 1923, p. 750. 22 Laws, 1923, p. 264. 

18 Laws, 1923, p. 266. 23 Laws, 1923, p. 340. 

1® Laws, Spec. Session, 1922, p. 320. *% Laws, Spec. Session, 1923, p. 12. 
% Laws, 1923, p. 400. 
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Interstate Waterways and Boundaries. Six” state legislatures in 1923 
created commissions for the investigation of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Deep Waterway project, or memorialized Congress to take 
such action as will make possible early completion of the project. 

New Jersey”’ authorized the governor to appoint a committee to 
act jointly with similar committees of New York and Pennsylvania, 
to investigate and recommend a policy regarding the conservation, 
use and development of the Delaware River which would be for the best 
interests of the states. 

Colorado** authorized a water commission to enter into agreement 
with like commissions, representing the states of New Mexico and 
Texas and the United States government, respecting the use, control 
and disposition of the waters of the Rio Grande. North Dakota*® pro- 
vided for delegates to a Missouri River conference, composed of 
representatives from North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana and the 
United States government, for the purpose of entering into an agree- 
ment respecting the utilization and disposition of the waters of the 
Missouri River. 

The Oregon*® legislature authorized a joint legislative committee 
to confer with a committee representing the state of Washington con- 
cerning legislation affecting the fishing industry on the Columbia River. 

A boundary commission was created by the state of Iowa*! to confer 
with a like commission representing Nebraska, to fix certain portions 
of the boundary line between the two states. Arizona** authorized a 
boundary commission te confer with a like body from California, to 
investigate and report the location of the common boundary between 
the two states. 

Miscellaneous. Oregon* provided for a committee of citizens to con- 
fer with the proper officials from other northwestern states for the 
purpose of investigating the possibilities of securing for these states 
greater present-day returns from public-owned property.** Oregon*® 


26 Montana Laws, 1923, p. 604; Illinois Laws, 1923, p. 25; Wisconsin Laws, 
1923, p. 1058; Iowa Laws, 1923, p. 315; Wyoming Laws, 1923, p. 223; Indiana Laws, 
1923, p. 374. 

27 Laws, 1923, p. 180. 31 Laws, 1923, p. 342. 

28 Laws, 1923, p. 702. 32 Laws, 1923, p. 73. 

2° Laws, 1923, p. 351. 33 Laws, 1923, p. 498. 

3° Laws, 1923, p. 505. 

% The federal government owns large tracts of land for one purpose or another, 
and the states in which these are situated lose large amounts of revenue on ac- 
count of this land being removed from the tax duplicates, which places an 
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further provided for a special commission to investigate the business and 
financial status of irrigation and drainage districts. Arizona** author- 
ized the senate committee on banking and insurance to make an in- 
vestigation of the banking situation in the state. The Texas prison 
committee,*’ a private association, was authorized by the Texas legisla- 
ture to make a scientific survey of the prison system of the state. The 
Pennsylvania** legislature created a special commission to investigate 
the subject of consolidating cities, boroughs and townships within 
second-class counties. 

Oklahoma created a special commission to investigate the exorbitant 
prices of building material.*® South Carolina established a special 
commission of citizens to investigate the policies of land settlement in 
operation in the states of California, Wisconsin, North Carolina and 
elsewhere.*° 

The following committees have already completed their investiga- 
tions and are mentioned here as a matter of record: 

Statute Revision. (1) New York: A special commission“ to examine 
the statutes and judicial decisions of the state and investigate any 
defects in the present law or its administration, to remove all anach- 
ronisms, and, in general, to bring the civil and criminal laws of the state 
in harmony with modern conditions; a commission” to examine the 
military law and regulations of the state and recommend legislation 
for the purpose of harmonizing the state and federal laws on the sub- 
ject; and a third commission to examine the general laws and proposed 
amendments, in order that they might be made to conform to the con- 
stitution, if a proposed amendment providing for home rule for cities and 
towns were adopted by the people. 

(2) Massachusetts: A committee“ to recommend revision of the 
laws relating to investments of savings banks and the laws affecting 
foreign banks. A special committee to investigate the feasibility 


added burden on present-day property owners. To compensate them in some 
measure, the federal government has agreed to pay to the individual states 
a certain per cent from the sale of these lands when they are sold, or a certain 
per cent of the receipts if used for park purposes. As yet, the amount accruing 
to the states has been small but in future it will mean a great source of revenue. 

3 Laws, 1923, p. 499. 40 Laws, 1923, p. 893. 

36 Laws, 1923, p. 305. 41 Laws, 1923, p. 875. 

37 Laws, Special Sess., 1923, p. 134. 42 Tbid., p. 886. 

38 Laws, 1923, p. 688. «3 [bid., p. 881. 

39 Laws, 1923, p. 494. “4 Laws, 1922, p. 743. 

Laws, 1923, p. 574. 
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of revising and clarifying the provisions relative to the imposition of 
penalties for violations of the criminal law. 

(3) Maryland: A commission“ appointed by the governor to study 
and revise the laws relating to children, continued for a period of two 
years. 

(4) New Jersey #7 A commission to revise the election laws, and to 
provide uniform rules and regulations for party organization. 

Social Welfare. Massachusetts:** A special commission to in- 
vestigate problems relating to prevention of unemployment, unem- 
ployment compensation, and minimum wages. The commission also 
investigated the operation and effect on industries and employees 
where a minimum wage has beenestablished. After a thorough exam- 
ination of all the phases of the subject, the commission was to draft 
any legislation that it deemed expedient. Another commission*® was 
to investigate the desirability of providing by law for the relief of 
handicapped persons who are not blind. Oregon®® provided for a com- 
mission to make an investigation of welfare problems handled by the 
county courts, and to recommend to the governor the most efficient 
method of coérdinating and standardizing the work. 

In 1922, Massachusetts authorized legislative committees to in- 
vestigate: the opportunities and methods for higher education; the 
possibility of reducing or controlling municipal expenditures; the method 
of registering automobiles, and the feasibility of licensing persons 
engaged in the business of repairing automobiles; the sale and distri- 
bution of gasoline and to determine whether a monopoly has been 
established; the licensing of contractors and dealers in milk; the dis- 
tribution of meat products and the advisability of establishing public 
slaughter houses; and the matter of placing in the state house a suitable 
memorial commemorating the service in the World War of units com- 
posed of Massachusetts soldiers. The governor was also requested to 
confer with other New England governors relative to a joint inquiry 
into the working of the scheme of daylight saving.™ 

In 1923, the same state provided for legislative investigating com- 
mittees to consider :®? jury service in the courts and the making of women 
eligible for service; the most feasible method of keeping the more 
important highways free of snow; the advisability of standardizing 


4* Laws, 1922, p. 1586. 50 Laws, 1923, p. 50. 
47 Laws, 1923, p. 703. 51 Laws, 1922, pp. 740, 743, 747, 736, 
48 Laws, 1922, p. 748. 751, 742, 741, 749, 370. 

49 Laws, 1922, p. 752. 52 Laws, 1923, pp. 583, 565, 575, 586. 
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municipal regulations relative to plumbing and drainage; the super- 
vision and regulation of busses; the exemption from taxation of property 
devoted to public use but held by private institutions; and the ad- 
visability of relieving Spanish and World War veterans from contrib- 
uting to the different pension systems of the state. 

Jesse H. Buar. 


Indiana Legislative Reference Bureau. 


Soldiers’ Bonus. An article on the Soldiers’ Bonus appeared in 
the Review for August 1922, summarizing the developments up to 
that time. The present article is designed to trace briefly the de- 
velopments during the past two years. Most of the bonus legislation 
during the legislative sessions of 1923 and 1924 was designed to render 
former laws more workable in their operation. A multitude of prob- 
lems in the administration of the laws has apparently been encountered 
and supplementary legislation was thereby rendered imperative. 

State Constitutional Amendments and Laws. Several constitutional 
amendments were adopted or are now pending which were found 
necessary to provide for the granting of a bonus. Votes on such 
amendments have been taken in California and Oklahoma. In 1921, 
California passed a law providing for the issuance of $10,000,000 of 
bonds to obtain the revenue necessary to carry on the work of the 
Veterans’ Welfare Board and to enable the authorities to enforce the 
provisions of the Veterans’ Farm and Home Purchase Act.! This act 
was submitted to the voters on Nov. 7, 1922, and was ratified? At the 
same election an amendment to the constitution was submitted and 
adopted, which authorizes the use of state money and credit to aid 
veterans in the acquisition of farms or homes, and validated, legalized 
and adopted the welfare-board and farm and home-purchase acts.* The 
constitutional amendment in Oklahoma was submitted on June 5, 
1923, and provides for a bonus of $50 per month for each month of 
service, for home aid, and $30 per month when a cash bonus is paid.‘ 
Several states, including Colorado, Montana and Oregon,’ will submit 
bonus amendments to the voters on November 4, 1924. The Colorado 
amendment will authorize a bonus of $15 for each month of active 
service; a proposed Pennsylvania amendment, $10 per month, not ex- 


1 Laws, 1921, p. 959 and 969. * Laws, 1923, p. 463. 
2 Laws, 1923, p. xcv. 5 Laws, 1923, p. 500. 
* Laws, 1923, p. Ixxxviii. * Laws, 1923, p. 230. 
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ceeding $200, and a bond issue of $35,000,000;? and the Montana 
amendment, $10 per month and a maximum of $200.’ 

The proposed referendum on the Maryland measure was not held, 
owing to the fact that the supreme court held the proposition invalid,® 
and the Iowa amendment was approved on November 7, 1922, by a 
vote of 383,335 to 195,898. In Kansas an act was passed providing 
for compensation, at the rate of $1 per day, for each day of service, to 
veterans of the Spanish American War, the Philippine Insurrection and 
the China Relief Expedition. A bond issue of $1,000,000 is included out 
of which to pay the proposed bonus. This question will be submitted 
to the voters on November 4, 1924.!° The Kansas World War bonus 
law provides for the payment of $1 per day for each day of actual 
service;" creates a bond issue of $25,000,000; establishes a board to 
administer the law; and creates a board in each county to ascertain 
and adjust claims." 

Practically all of the laws passed dealing with the bonus are designed 
to make detailed amendments, to render the existing laws more work- 
able. These amendments provide for the restriction and definition 
of the classes who are entitled to receive a bonus; for the necessary 
court procedure when claims are disallowed;* for the preparation, 
registration, cancellation, advertisement and sale of bonds and the 
designation of depository banks;!’ extending the time for the filing of 
applications;!* creating a fund to defray the preliminary expenses of 
the bonus;!® and other miscellaneous amendments.” 

Illinois made an appropriation of $55,000,000 for the payment of 
claims for bonus filed;#! Kansas authorized an additional bond issue of 


7 Laws, 


1923, p. 236 and 1121. 


1 Laws, 1923, p. 296. 


* Laws, 1923, p. 394. 12 Laws, 1923, p. 283. 
® Laws, 1922, p. 990. 18 Laws, 1923, p. 285 and 286. 
10 Laws, 1923, p. 296. 4 Laws, 1923, p. 288. 


% California Laws, 1923, p. 901; Kansas Laws, 1923, p. 285; Massachusetts 
Laws, 1923, p. 530; Ohio Laws, 1923, p. 47; Rhode Island Laws, 1923, p. 91; South 
Dakota Laws, 1923, p. 257 and 259. 

16 Kansas Laws, 1923, p. 289. 

17 Kansas Laws, 1923, p. 291, 292, 293. 

18 Maine Laws, 1923, p. 49; Massachusetts Laws, 1922, p. 264; New Jersey 
Laws, 1923, p. 36; Rhode Island Laws, 1922, p. 78. 

19 Kansas Laws, 1923, p. 295. 

20 California Laws, 1923, p. 911 and 902; Minnesota Laws, 1923, p. 442; Ne- 
braska Laws, 1923, p. 311; Oregon Laws, 1923, p. 136; South Dakota Laws, 1923, 
p. 259; Washington Laws, 1923, p. 78 and 278; Wisconsin Laws, 1923, p. 235, 605 
and 682. 

21 Laws, 1923, p. 92. 
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$7,000,000; Massachusetts appropriated $495,000 for the year 1922 
and $447,000 for the year 1923 to reimburse cities and towns for mili- 
tary aid paid to soldiers and their families;** and Michigan appropriated 
$750,000 per year for the payment of bonus claims.™ 

Illinois* and Kansas** provided for the exemption of the bonus and 
bonus claims from attachment and execution. North Dakota author- 
ized the board having charge of the bonus to purchase claims against 
the bonus fund;?’? and Rhode Island granted a bonus of $100 to every 
yeoman, resident in the state.”* 

Judicial Decisions on State Bonus Acts. As might have been antic- 
ipated, a large number of the soldier bonus acts have been assailed as 
violating certain provisions of the state constitutions, and as the con- 
stitutional provisions vary somewhat widely, the trend of the decisions 
has shown an equally wide divergence. Legislative acts were held 
invalid in California, Maryland, Montana, and New York; and 
upheld in Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Oregon and 
Washington. In Wisconsin one act was held void, and two others were 
sustained. 

California. The Veterans’ Welfare Bond Act of 1921 (Laws 1921, 
Ch. 578) was held to be in violation of Article IV, Section 31, of the 
constitution, which prohibits the making of a gift or loan of the credit 
of the state, in so far as it authorizes the use of the funds derived from 
the sale of bonds for the purchase of land to be sold on credit, and the 
purchase of personal property to carry on farming operations; but in 
so far as the act authorized the purchase of land to be sold at cost to 
veterans, its provisions were upheld on the theory that it is a devotion 
of public funds to a public purpose. The court also held that the act 
did not violate Article IV, Section 34, of the constitution, which pro- 
vides that acts making appropriations, other than general appropria- 
tion acts, shall contain one item only; and that the act falls within the 
purview of Article XVI, Section 1, which limits the amount of indebted- 
ness which may be created against the state.2° The Veterans’ Welfare 
Act (Laws 1921, Ch. 580) and the Veterans’ Farm and Home Pur- 
chase Act (Laws 1921, Ch. 519) were both sustained as not constituting 
a debt within the prohibitory limits contemplated by Article XVI, 
Section 1, of the constitution.*° 


22 Laws, 1923, p. 6. 26 Laws, 1923, p. 296. 
3 Laws, 1922, p. 92; Laws, 1923, p. 82. 27 Laws, 1923, p. 345. 
* Laws, 1923, p. 100. 28 Laws, 1922, p. 78. 


5 Laws, 1923, p. 355. 
29 Veterans’ Welfare Board v. Jordan, 208 Pac. 284. 
80 Veterans’ Welfare Board v. Riley, 206 Pac., 631. 
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Illinois. The Illinois Soldiers’ Compensation Act (Laws 1921, p. 66) 
was sustained throughout. It was held that the act does not violate 
_ Article IV, Section 19, of the constitution which prohibits the granting of 
extra compensation to public officers, agents, servants or contractors 
after the service has been rendered or the contract has been made, 
since a veteran does not stand in any of these relations; it is not invalid 
because Section 9 of the act provides that the bonus shall be paid in 
accordance with the provisions of the state finance act, since the provi- 
sions of one act may be incorporated in another by proper reference 
thereto; it does not violate Article IV, Section 12 requiring a separate 
yea and nay vote on each bill, since the act providing for the incurring 
of the debt and the levying of a tax is but one bill; nor Article II, 
Section 18, of the constitution concerning freedom of elections, since 
voters were obliged to vote either for or against the proposition; nor of 
Article IV, Section 16, prohibiting appropriations of money by private 
law; nor Article IV, Section 13, relative to the titles of acts; nor is the 
act invalid as not being based on either a moral or legal obligation on 
behalf of the state to the veterans who served the federal government.*! 
Iowa. The Iowa Soldiers’ Bonus Act (Laws 1921, Ch. 332) was 
sustained throughout. It was held not in violation of Article III, 
Section 31, prohibiting extra compensation to officers, agents or con- 
tractors after the performance of the service or the execution of the 
contract, and providing that no money shall be paid on any claim, the 
subject matter of which has not been provided for by pre-existing laws; 
it is not in violation of Article VII, Section 5, relative to the contracting 
of state debts; it is not within the provision restraining the legislature 
from appropriating money to an individual or class except in the dis- 
charge of legal obligation; nor is the act invalid as contravening the 
constitutional inhibition aginst public taxation for private purposes®. 
Kansas. The Kansas act (Laws 1921, Ch. 255) was sustained in all 
particulars. It does not deny the equal protection of the laws; under 
Article XI, Sections 5-7, the state has the power to contract a debt for 
the purpose of paying the bonus, and any debt so contracted is for a 
public purpose; the act does not grant special privileges or immunities 
to any class.* In a separate decision, the acts subsequently passed to 
provide for the issuance of bonds to pay the soldiers’ bonus (Laws 
1923, Chs. 206, 207 and 239) were sustained. These acts were held not 
invalid because they had not been submitted to a vote of the electors, 


31 Hagler v. Small, 138 N. E. 849. %2 Grout v. Kendall, 192 N. W. 529. 
%3 State v. Davis, 213 Pac., 171. 
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as was Chapter 255 of the 1921 Laws or that they constituted an attempt 
to amend Chapter 255.* 

Maryland. The Maryland Soldiers’ Bonus Act (Laws 1922, Ch. 448) 
was held invalid since it was conditioned to become effective only after a 
favorable vote by the people. The general assembly, having had dele- 
gated to it the power to make laws, cannot validly redelegate that power 
to the people, nor can it prescribe a manner in which laws shall be passed 
different from that prescribed in the constitution.® 

Minnesota. Both of the Minnesota laws providing for a soldiers’ 
bonus (Laws Extra Session 1919, Ch. 49, and Laws 1921, Ch. 330) were 
sustained. The act of 1919 was held not to violate Article IX, Section 7, 
which forbids the state to contract any debt unless in time of war, nor 
Article IX, Section 1, prohibiting taxation for any other than a public 
purpose. The act of 1921 which was assailed on the ground that it 
violated the equality provisions of the constitution, and the provision 
relative to the titles of acts, was sustained.?’ 

Missouri. The Missouri law (Law Second Extra Session 1921, 
P. 6) was sustained as not in violation of Article IV, Section 44, of the 
constitution prohibiting the contraction of indebtedness in excess of 
the prescribed constitutional limitations.** 

Montana. The Montana bonus law (Laws 1921, Ch. 162) was held 
invalid, as being in violation of Article XIII, Section 1, which prohibits 
gratuities and donations, of Article XII, Section 11, which forbids 
expenditures not for a public purpose and of Article V, Section 29, 
which prohibits expenditures not previously authorized by law.*® 

New York. The New York law (Laws 1920, Ch. 872) was held in- 
valid under Article VII, Par. 1, since the bonus gives the credit of the 
state to soldiers, not to satisfy an obligation that the state owes them 
but as a gratuity.“ 

Oregon. The Oregon law (Laws 1921, Ch. 201) was sustained It is 
not invalid because not passed subsequent or pursuant to Article II-c 
of the Constitution.*! 

Pennsylvania. The proposed constitutional amendment has been 
held invalid, largely on the ground that it was not to be submitted at 
one of the four year intervals to which such amendments are limited 
in that state. 


*4 State v. Davis, 217 Pac. 903. 38 Fahey v. Huckman, 237 8. W. 752. 
% Brawner v. Curran, 119 Atl. 250. 39 State v. Dixon, 213 Pac. 227. 
% Gustafson v. Rhinow, 175 N. W. 4° People v. Westchester Co. Nat. Bank 
37 State v. Matsur, 193 N. W. 30. 193. of Pecksville, 132 N. E. 241. 

41 Boyd v. Olcott, 202 Pac., 431. 
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Washington. The Washington law (Laws 1920, Ch. 1) was upheld. 
The act provides for the expenditure of money for a public purpose 
which may be raised by general taxation.“ Section 1, which provides 
for payments to persons not entitled thereto, does not render the act 
inoperative as to those who are.* 

Wisconsin. The Wisconsin soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief act 
(Laws 1917, Ch. 409) was held void as conflicting with the Federal 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act, although the court held that the 
law did not constitute an attempt on the part of the legislature to 
exercise the so-called war powers.“ The soldiers’ bonus act (Laws 
1919, Ch. 667) was upheld in all respects. The power of Congress 
under Article I, Section 8 and 10 of the federal Constitution, to raise 
and support an army does not exclude state legislation such as the bonus 
act; the surtax imposed is not class legislation in violation of Article IV, 
Section 31, or Article VIII, Section 1, of the state constitution, in that 
the tax is imposed on a selected class of incomes; the three-mill tax is 
not open to the objection of inequality of burden, special legislation or 
want of equal protection of the laws; the legislature may enact laws, 
the taking effect of which will depend on a vote of the people.© The 
educational bonus act (Laws Special Session 1919, Ch. 5) was likewise 
sustained. It is not invalid as giving credit to individuals and incurring 
a state debt contrary to Article VIII, Section 34; it does not secure 
benefits to religious schools, since it provides only for a reimbursement 
of the costs, and therefore not for aid; nor is it unconstitutional on the 
ground that the beneficiaries were in the military service of the United 
States and not of the state.“ 

Federal Adjusted Compensation. The so-called federal adjusted com- 
pensation act, (H. R. 7959) which has been passed by the Sixty-eighth 
Congress, over the President’s veto, provides for the payment of 
adjusted compensation to veterans of the World War in accordance 
with two distinctive plans, depending on the amount to which the 
veteran is entitled. According to the terms of the act, the amount of 
adjusted service credit to which a veteran is entitled will be computed 
by allowing the sum of $1.25 per day for each day of overseas 
service, and $1.00 per day for each day of home service, calculated 
in each case in excess of 60 days of service, in either the military 


“ State v. Clausen, 201 Pac. 30. “4 Konkel v. State, 170 N. W. 715. 
“ Maximilien v. Clausen, 203 Pac. 379. State v. Johnson, 175 N. W. 589. 
State v. Johnson, 176 N. W. 224. 
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or the naval forces of the United States, after April 5, 1917 and 
before July 1, 1919; but the aggregate amount of overseas credit which 
may accrue to a veteran can not exceed $625 and the aggregate amount 
of home credit can not exceed $500. If the amount of credit to which 
a veteran is entitled is $50 or less, the payment is to be made in 
one installment, in the nature of a cash payment, at any time after 
March 1, 1925; and if the credit to which a veteran is entitled is more 
than $50, he will receive an adjusted service certificate, comparable 
to a 20-year endowment life insurance policy, in such amount as his 
adjusted service credit, increased by 25 per cent, would purchase, at 
his age, if applied as a net single premium. Payments to holders of 
adjusted service certificates will be made in 10 installments, beginning 
March 1, 1925. Banks are permitted to make loans to holders of 
adjusted service certificates in any amount up to 90 per cent of the 
reserve value. An appropriation of $100,000,000 per annum is pro- 
vided to discharge the obligations incurred by the government in 
granting the adjusted compensation. 
CHARLES KETTLEBOROUGH. 
Indiana Legislative Reference Bureau. 
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JUDICIAL DECISIONS ON PUBLIC LAW 


ROBERT E. CUSHMAN 
Cornell University 


Due Process of Law—Penalizing of Employer for Deducting from 
Wages of Employee Absent for Purpose of Voting. People v. Chicago, 
M. & St. P. Ry. Co. (Illinois, February 21, 1923, 138 N. E.155). An 
Illinois statute provided that all employees might be absent from work 
not more than two hours on election days for the purpose of voting, 
and penalized any employer who deducted from their pay because of 
such absence. The defendant, upon conviction for violation of statute, 
alleged its unconstitutionality. The court found the statute invalid. 
It involved an arbitrary discrimination between employers of labor 
and others. It also deprived the employers of their property without 
due process of law. ‘So far as we know no court has ever decided in 
any case that it was the right of any citizen to be paid for the privilege 
of exercising his right to vote or to be paid by his employer for the time 
employed by him in the exercise of his right to vote.’”” Furthermore the 
act is an unreasonable abridgment of the right to make contracts. It 
does not in any way relate to the health, morals, or safety of the 
employee and cannot be justified as an exercise of the police power of 
the state. Besides, no exercise of the police power can disregard the 
guarantees of the Fourteenth Amendment nor “override the demands 
of natural justice.” 


Ex Post Facto Law—Bill of Attainder—Previous Conviction of Crime 
as Disqualification for Public Office. Crampton v. O’Mara (Indiana, 
May 18, 1923, 1389 N. E. 360). By Clause 3, Sec 7008 of the Indiana 
Statutes (Burns’, 1914) it was made a ground of contest in an election 
to public office that the contestee “shall have been convicted of an 
infamous crime.” An act of 1921 disqualified from holding public 
office any one convicted of any violation of the laws of the United 
States for which the sentence imposed exceeded six months imprison- 
ment. The appellee was elected councilman in Terre Haute in Novem- 
ber, 1921. In 1915 he had been convicted in the United States District 
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Court of conspiring with others to deprive citizens of the right and 
privilege of voting at a general election, and he was sentenced to im- 
prisonment for a year and a day. His election was contested upon the 
basis of the statutes above-quoted. He contended that the statutes were 
bills of attainder and ex post facto laws, relying upon the well-known case 
of Cummings v. Missouri (4 Wall. 277). The state supreme court, 
however, sustained the validity of the statutes in question and held 
him disqualified. Following the case of Hawker v. New York (170 
U.S. 189) the court reasons that these acts were passed in the legitimate 
exercise of the power of the legislature to prescribe appropriate qualifi- 
cations for public office. “The so-called right to hold public office is 
not a natural or inherent right,” but a privilege which “the people, 
through their official agency, the legislature, may take away.” 
gt “Because deprivation of civil privileges is used as a punish- 
ment, it does not follow that every deprivation is punishment in the 
sense of being ex post facto.” 


Freedom of Religion—Appropriation of Money for Sectarian Pur- 
poses—Purchase for School Library of King James Version of Bible. 
Evans v. Selma Union High School District (California, January 24, 
1924, 222 Pac. 801). The plaintiff, a Roman catholic, sought to enjoin 
the purchase of twelve copies of the King James Version of the Bible 
for the high school library on the ground that it was in violation of the 
Political Code, Par. 1607, requiring school trustees to “exclude from 
schools and school libraries all books, publications, or papers of a sec- 
tarian, partisan or denominational character.” The court held the 
board’s action not in violation of this provision. The statutes do not 
exclude religious books as such but only those which are controversial 
or partisan in tone and treatment. The fact that a book has not been 
approved by all religious sects does not make it sectarian for library 
purposes. No religion has won universal acceptance, and therefore 
no book of religion has. If it could be shown that the King James 
Version of the Bible was placed in school libraries to the exclusion of 
all other versions, then it might be claimed that it was used for sec- 
tarian instruction, but “if the Douai version and these other books 
{the Talmud, Koran, etc.] are not already in the library we have no 
right to assume that they will not be added thereto in the future. 
That such action would be legal and appropriate, we have no doubt.” 
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Freedom of Speech—Constitutionality of Ordinance Forbidding Printing 
or Distribution of Literature or Membership Cards of I.W.W. Ex parte 
Campbell (California, District Court of Appeals, Third District, 
October 31, 1923, 221 Pac. 952). An ordinance of the city of Eureka 
penalized the printing or distribution of membership cards or literature 
of the I. W. W. without reference to any actual criminal intent or pur- 
pose upon the part of that organization, or of the individual doing the 
act. The ordinance was held unconstitutional. ‘The legislative de- 
partment clearly transcends its constitutional powers, when in the 
enactment of penal statutes, as in this case, it proceeds upon the theory 
that an essential element of a crime .. . may be assumed to 
exist without proof of its existence. . . . The alleged or claimed 
criminal or illegal purpose of the I. W. W. organization is an essential 
element of the crime, either of selling or distributing or circulating its 
literature . . . . and that is a question to be determined by a 
jury.” 


Impeachment of Governor—Jurisdiction of Courts to Review. State 
ex rel. Trapp v. Chambers (Oklahoma, November 7, 1923, 220 Pac. 
890). The lower house of the Oklahoma legislature had filed articles 
of impeachment against Governor Walton and the senate had sus- 
pended him pending trial and had temporarily installed Trapp as 
governor. The district court had issued a temporary restraining order 
against Trapp, and a hearing had been set upon the question of making 
the injunction permanent. The present case arose upon application 
for a writ of prohibition to prevent the district court from interfering 
with Trapp and for an injunction to prevent similar interference upon 
the part of Walton. Both writs were issued by the Supreme Court. 
The only issue of importance was as to the meaning of the term im- 
peachment, and whether it had been correctly construed by the senate 
to involve temporary suspension from office of the accused officer. 
Such an interpretation had been adopted by the legislature in an act 
passed in 1915. The court held that it was bound by this ruling 
inasmuch as it had been adopted by the senate, which had exclusive 
jurisdiction in the case. The judicial department is without authority 
to interfere, and since the governor, having been temporarily sus- 
pended, had become a mere private citizen, he could properly be re- 
strained from interfering with the executive duties of the acting 
governor. 
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Police Power—Due Process of Law—Penalizing Employer for Failure 
to Pay Wages Due Within Seventy-two Hours of Termination of Em- 
ployment. State v. Martin (Indiana, April 17, 1923, 139 N. E. 282). 
The statute in question required all employers to pay wages due any 
employee within seventy-two hours of the termination of his employ- 
ment. Upon failure to do so the employer becomes liable to the 
employee for each day of delay in a sum equal to the latter’s daily 
wage, and also becomes guilty of a misdemeanor. This statute is held 
void as a denial of due process of law and of the equal protection of the 
law. In the opinion of the court the penalities are “so severe and 
oppressive as to be wholly disproportionate to the offense and obviously 
unreasonable.” 


Proportional Representation—Constitutionality of Cleveland Charter 
Provisions. Hile v. City of Cleveland (Ohio, March 6, 1923, 141 N. E. 
35). Proportional representation was established in the city of Cleve- 
land by an amendment to the city’s home-rule charter, adopted in 
November, 1921. In this case the constitutionality of the system is 
sustained against a variety of attacks. In the first place it is held that 
the charter amendment did not violate the constitution of Ohio. It 
does not work the suspension of any law; it is not a delegation of the 
state’s legislative power; nor does it enact a law of a general nature. 
It does not, in the second place, conflict with the state statutes. It is 
here pointed out that the home-rule amendment vests municipalities 
with all powers of local self-government, that is, “with the power to do 
acts not authorized by the statutes of Ohio so long as those acts come 
within the domain of local self-government.” Thirdly, the amendment 
does not violate the Constitution of the United States. The allegation 
that a republican form of government has been done away with is 
dismissed as raising a political question. The contention that a new 
state had been established in Cleveland was disposed of by pointing 
out that the laws of Ohio are still in force in that municipality. The 
argument that the provision worked a denial of the equal protection of 
the laws was met by the statement that it is not necessary that all the 
cities of the state should be governed by the same charter, and that the 
“law established by this amendment applies equally to every citizen 
of Cleveland.” 

It is interesting to note that none of the arguments customarily urged 
against proportional representation and other forms of minority repre- 
sentation in other jurisdictions, such as the alleged denial of the right 
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of the elector to vote in “all elections,’ seem to have been presented in 
this case. Certainly they did not receive any consideration from the 
court. This is the first opinion upon an important constitutional 
question to be written by Judge Florence Allen of the Supreme Court 
of Ohio. 


Taxation—Public Purpose—Restoration of San Diego Mission. 
Frohliger v. Richardson (California, District Court of Appeals, First 
district, July 26, 1923, 218 Pac. 497). This was a tax-payer’s 
action to enjoin the expenditure of $10,000 appropriated by the 
legislature of California to restore the San Diego Mission buildings. 
It was contended in defence of the appropriation that the restoration of 
these old buildings was of such historical and educational interest to 
the State as to constitute a public purpose, and that the ownership of 
the Mission by the Catholic Church is merely an incident. The court 
was unconvinced by this reasoning, however, and held the appropria- 
tion void. ‘We concede,” said the court, “that the California missions 
are of historical and educational interest from a cultural and literary 
standpoint, but they approach no such classification as would make them 
the basis of the state’s bounty, or the subject of legislative appropriation 
in the guise of the public interest, public good, or public welfare.’’ 
Furthermore, the Catholic ownership of the mission is in itself of con- 
trolling importance and brings the appropriation within the prohibition 
of the state constitution against the appropriation of money for sec- 
tarian purposes, 


Tazxation—Public Purpose—State Appropriation to Replace Municipal 
Public Property Destroyed by Fire. Kinney v. City of Astoria (Oregon, 
July 31, 1923, 217 Pac. 840). In December, 1922, the City of Astoria 
was swept by fire causing losses to the amount of $11,000,000 including 
the municipal public buildings. The state legislature thereupon 
appropriated money to be used as a trust fund “for the purpose of aiding 
the city of Astoria in paying the interest and sinking fund upon an issue 
or issues of bonds . . . . to be used exclusively for rebuilding, 
reconstructing and replacing public property . . . which was de- 
stroyed by fire.’ In the present case the Supreme Court held that this 
appropriation of money was fora public purpose. ‘The purpose” 
said the court,” “is not to assist the individuals who happen to be 
residents of Astoria; but the direct object is to aid a community as 
distinguished from individuals composing a community.” This dis- 
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tinguishes the case from Lowell v. Boston (111 Mass. 455) in which the 
loaning of state funds to individuals for rebuilding and replacing 
property destroyed by the great Boston fire was held unconstitutional. 
The court admitted that the funds of the state could not be diverted to 
a purpose which was purely local and which in no way subserved “the 
common interest and well-being of the people of the state;” but it de- 
clared that the fire had resulted in “a situation where the legislature 
could with especial propriety say that the people of the state at large 
have an interest in replacing the public property of Astoria so that the 
city can at the earliest possible moment completely and effectively 
perform its duties as one of the governmental agencies of the state.” 


Taxation—Public Purpose—Use of Public Funds for Erection of 
Memorial Hall to be Used Exclusively by Organizations of Veterans. 
Allied Architects Association v. Payne (California, November 30, 1923, 
221 Pac. 209). The board of supervisors of the County of Los Angeles 
appropriated $500,000 for the erection of a “Victory Hall; which, by 
the terms of the board’s resolution “‘is at all times to be used exclusively 
as a meeting place for the use of patriotic, fraternal and benevolent 
associations, whose membership shall be composed only of veteran 
soldiers, sailors, and marines who have served the United States honor- 
ably in any of its wars, and to the exclusion of all persons not members 
of such associations.”’ The county auditor refused to approve the 
plaintiff’s claims for services in drawing plans for the building, alleging 
the unconstitutionality of the appropriation on the ground that it 
expended public money for purposes which were not public, and that it 
involved arbitrary discrimination. The court upheld the validity of 
the board’s action. It held the money thus expended to be for a 
public purpose since it had for its object the promotion of patriotism 
which, in the words of the court, “is not only a public purpose but the 
most elemental of public purposes.” If the building were to be used 
merely as a memorial, it would admittedly serve as a stimulus to 
patriotism; and so its utility ‘as a means for the promotion and promul- 
gation of patriotic principles and practices’ will be enhanced by the 
fact that it is for the use of “those who honorably served their country 
in her time of need.’ 

The more difficult question of arbitrary discrimination involved is 
disposed of by a somewhat remarkable and not very convincing course of 
reasoning. In the first place the objection that the public generally 
is entirely excluded from the use of the building they have erected and 
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paid for is met by the statement that “to permit the use of the hall 
by the people generally would be to permit it to be used necessarily at 
times for something other than the promotion of patriotism.” The 
second and equally serious objection that the hall is not open to all 
veterans but only to such veterans as are members of associations or 
organizations is disposed of by pointing out that patriotism is more 
likely to be fostered by the use of the building by groups than by in- 
dividual veterans and that any veterans who desired to use the hall 
could become eligible to do so by the simple expedient of forming an 
association among themselves. The case seems undoubtedly sound 
upon the question of public use; it seems clearly unsound upon the 
question of discrimination. 


Veto Power—Governor’s Power to Veto Items Does Not Include Power 
to Reduce Items. The Veto Case (Montana, January 11, 1924, 222 
Pac. 428). This case does not involve a new question but adds another 
decision to the existing weight of authority upon a controversial issue 
of considerable interest. The governor of Montana, after the ad- 
journment of the legislature, approved the general appropriation bill for 
the support of the state boards, commissions and departments, subject 
to the limitation of certain items which, in an accompanying mem- 
orandum, were scaled from ten to twenty per cent of the original 
amounts. A taxpayer’s action raised the issue of the validity of the 
appropriation act under these circumstances. Two questions were 
involved. First, has, the governor the power to reduce an item in an 
appropriation bill instead of vetoing it entirely? This the court answers 
in the negative. The veto is a negative, not a creative power, and under 
the doctrine of separation of powers “the governor may not exercise 
any creative legislative power whatever.” To allow him to use his 
discretion in substituting in the bill an amount different from that speci- 
fied by the legislature is to vest him with a function which belongs ex- 
clusively to the legislature. This has been the ruling in all the states in 
which the question has arisen save one, 7.e., Pennsylvania. In the 
case of Commonwealth v. Barnett (199 Pa. 161) the governor’s power 
to scale items was upheld, but the majority of the court in that case 
were obviously influenced by the fact that the legislature ‘chad passed 
what amounted to an omnibus bill thereby preventing the governor 
from vetoing items which would have appeared in the bill if it had been 
properly prepared.” This situation did not arise in the present case. 
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Nor was the governor without remedy, since he could veto the whole bill 
and call an extra legislative session. ; 

The second question raised is as to the effect of this abortive veto 
upon the bill. In Montana, a bill which the adjournment of the legis- 
lature prevents the governor from returning can become law only upon 
his approval. Clearly if he had vetoed the entire bill it could not 
have become law. Was his qualified and partial approval of it sufficient 
to put it into operation? The court held that it was not. The measure 
to which he had given his approval was quite different from the one 
which the legislature had submitted to him. He had refused his 
assent to the legislature’s bill, and under the constitution it could not, 
therefore, go into effect after the legislative adjournment. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON POLITICAL 
RESEARCH 


The work of the committee on political research was seriously hand- 
icapped during the year 1923 by a series of adverse happenings. Pro- 
fessor Fairlie was abroad during the greater part of the year. Profes- 
sor King was made secretary of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
and his time and attention were absorbed by the pressing duties of 
that important position. Professor Crane was ill for a part of the 
year. Under these circumstances, it was impossible to make as much 
headway as would otherwise have been the case. Notwithstanding 
these difficulties, the committee has been able to carry out a part of 
the program outlined last year, and to indicate further lines of 
advance. 

The general outline of the committee’s report is as follows: 

A report on the significance of psychology for the study of political 
science, by Professor Merriam.! 

A report on political science in Great Britain, by Professor Fairlie. 

A report on political science in France, by Professor W. R. Sharp. 

The Conference on Political Research. 

The Social Science Research Council. 
Recommendations of the Committee. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


This brief sketch of the status of political science in Great Britain 
is based on personal observations and inquiries during the spring and 
summer of 1923. It was originally suggested that the inquiry deal 
with provisions for distinctly research activities in the political field; 
but it early seemed advisable to include with this some account of 
university and other systematic instruction in political science. In 
connection with research facilities, it will appear that much of the 
important provisions are furnished outside of the universities. 

An examination of university catalogues soon discloses that in the 
matter of formal instruction in political science, the universities of 
Great Britain offer much less than the larger institutions, and even 


1 This report is printed separately in the present number of the Review. 
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less than many of the smaller institutions, in the United States. The 
staff of instructors is small and the courses offered are meagre com- 
pared with that in American universities; and a member of one uni- 
versity faculty stated that the British universities were twenty-five 
years behind those of this country. Nevertheless important and 
valuable work is offered; and a number of those engaged in this work 
will rank above most of those in the United States. 

Much the largest and most important work in political science in 
Great Britain is given in the London School of Economics and Po- 
litical Science, one of the institutions in the loose federation organized 
as the University of London. Here there is an imposing schedule of 
courses in various branches of political science, offered by a numerous 
list of professors and instructors, some well-known in the United States, 
as Sidney Webb, Graham Wallas and H. J. Laski. Some of the faculty 
members are also engaged in public activities——Mr. Webb and Mr. 
Lees Smith. A few come from other institutions,—as Professors 
Dickinson and Higgins from Cambridge University and Professor 
Cannan from Oxford University. Both of these groups give only part 
of their time to instruction and research at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science. Some foreign professors are now on 
the staff, as Professor Vauthier of France and Baron Merzendorff of 
Russia. 

The subjects on which regular courses are offered include: constitu- 
tional law, international law, federal government, public administra- 
tion, public finance, American government and political theories. In 
addition to the courses primarily for undergraduate students, there 
are seminars in international law, public administration and political 
science. For the B. A. Honors degree examination special fields are 
assigned for intensive study, those for 1922 being: French Constitu- 
tions and their Working, 1789-1847, The Unification of South Africa, 
and Constitutional Development in British India, 1858-1908. 

This school is housed in a modern building, near the Kingsway and 
the law courts, in the heart of London, with some conveniences, but 
less than those in the larger American institutions. It has a good 
library of political science, but the quarters are restricted and crowded. 
The unrivalled collections of the British Museum library, a mile dis- 
tant, are also available, but here too the physical arrangements for 
intensive research could be improved. The teaching staff have small 
offices; but their personal research and writing is for the most part 
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done elsewhere. Many of the classes are given in the afternoon, and 
a large number of the students are employed in the public service. 

In addition to the publications of the better-known members of 
the faculty, important studies have also been published by the younger 
teachers and advanced students. A small journal, Economica, is 
published three times a year, with articles on economic and political 
problems. 

A short distance away, at the much older Kings College, now also 
a part of the University of London, a limited number of courses are 
given by Principal Ernest Barker, in Greek Political Theory, and by 
Professor Hearnshaw in Medieval Political Theory. These are open 
to students in the London School of Economics and Political Science 
and other institutions in the University of London. ; 

At University College, near the British Museum, there is an im- 
portant Institute of Historical Research, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor A. F. Pollard. But the instruction in political science is given 
by men from the institutions already mentioned. 

At Oxford and Cambridge universities, both the teaching staff and 
the list of courses are much less than at the London School of Econom- 
ics and Political Science. At Oxford, there are courses in constitu- 
tional history and constitutional law in the history school, in political 
philosophy in the humanistic school, and in international law and 
jurisprudence in the law school. But both past and present teachers 
include men of international reputation,—such as James Bryce, A. V. 
Dicey, Sir William Anson, W. G. S. Adams, A. J. Carlyle, J. A. R. 
Marriott and Sir Paul Vinogradoff. 

Two factors help to explain the number and importance of the con- 
tributions to political thinking by the teachers at Oxford. One, which 
applies to most of the British universities, is the limited amount of 
formal instruction given by each teacher, and that usually by lec- 
tures, without the burden of examinations and other class routine. 
This leaves the professors more time for their own studies and reflec- 
tion. A second contributing factor at Oxford is the fellowships of All 
Souls College. These are given to graduate students and to mem- 
bers of the faculty, giving the holders quarters and board in the college, 
and a monetary stipend, which in the case of the faculty members is 
in addition to their regular salary. Most of the prominent writers 
on political subjects at Oxford have been All Souls fellows. 

At Cambridge, the requirements for the historical tripos include 
work in English constitutional history, international law, and political 
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science. The requirements for the latter cover two groups. The 
first calls for the study of Aristotle’s Politics, Hobbes Leviathan, Rous- 
seau’s Social Contract, a large part of the Federalist papers, Sidgwick’s 
Development of European Polity, and Dicey’s Law of the Constitution, 
with additional references, including Bryce’s American Commonwealth 
and Lowell’s Government and Parties in Continental Europe. The 
second group is based on Sidgwick’s Elements of Politics, with a con- 
siderable list of other works, mainly by English and American writers 
(John Stuart Mill on Liberty, Bosanquet and Green on political phi- 
losophy, J. H. Holland, Graham Wallas, Woodrow Wilson and A. L. 
Lowell), but also including Treitschke’s Politics. The most important 
teachers are G. L. Dickinson and A. P. Higgins. More technical 
legal work is given in the Law School. 

Some important work in political science is also done at Edinburgh 
University. In the faculty of arts, besides work in general and con- 
stitutional history, there is a course in elementary politics, and two 
more advanced honors courses in political science,—one on the his- 
tory of political thought since the reformation, and one on the modern 
state. Political science is one of the required subjects for the honors 
examinations in history and in economic science. In the faculty of 
law are courses on constitutional law and history, administrative law, 
public law (including jurisprudence and public international law) and 
civil (Roman) law. 

At other British universities, less attention is given to political 
science; and what is done is usually by men engaged primarily in 
other subjects, as history or law. Professor D. G. Medley in con- 
stitutional history at Glasgow University is probably the most im- 
portant teacher in political studies outside of those in the universities 
already mentioned. 

A significant recent educational development in Great Britain has 
been the expansion of summer schools, both in connection with the 
regular universities, and also in special institutions. At a number of 
these work in political subjects is offered, including the following 
during the summer of 1923: At the Dunford Summer School (con- 
ducted by the London School of Economics and Political Science) 
courses were given in geography in relation to economics and political 
science, and on the Victorian age, the latter including as one of the 
major topics, Gladstone, Disraeli and Reform. At the Bangor Sum- 
mer School (the University of North Wales) work was given in 
political science and public administration. Political science was in- 
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cluded in the subjects offered at the summer classes at Bristol and Cam- 
bridge universities. Local and central government was a subject at 
the West Lancashire and Cheshire Summer School at Chester. Social 
philosophy and political theory were offered at the Yorkshire Summer 
School.? 

An interesting feature of this development has been the summer 
schools conducted in connection with each of the three leading polit- 
ical parties, for the study of political problems. A Liberal summer 
school was held at Cambridge in 1922 and in 1923. The Unionist 
Education Association had a summer school at Holybrook House, 
Reading, at which, besides other subjects, there was a course in 
political philosophy. A Labor party summer school was conducted 
during the summer of 1923 at the fashionable summer resort of 
Scarborough. 

Instruction at these summer classes is usually of a somewhat pop- 
ular character, akin to extension courses; and there is little or nothing 
in the way of research studies. At the party schools, some of the 
prominent men of the various parties give lectures, and there is some- 
times active discussion. At the Unionist school, the instruction was 
conducted more along the lines of university work by professional 
teachers. 

In addition to the party summer schools, the three principal po- 
litical party organizations also carry on a much more continuous and 
systematic work of popular education in political questions than in 
the United States, by means of publications of various sorts. Each 
of the three main parties issue an annual yearbook of political data, 
besides a more comprehensive campaign book at the time of parlia- 
mentary elections. The Liberal and Labor parties each publish a 
monthly party magazine; and each of the three parties issue a steady 
stream of pamphlets and leaflets, containing speeches made in and 
out of Parliament and other political discussions. The preparation of 
these publications requires a considerable permanent staff connected 
with the publication departments; and while the matter published is 
from a party viewpoint, it presents a good deal of substantial informa- 
tion and gives the party opinions from a responsible source. There 
is also a Labour Research Department, not directly connected with 
the official Labor party organization, which issues publications on 
political subjects; as do the Fabian Society and other organizations. 


2 A University Extension summer meeting is also held at Oxford, but no formal 
work in political science was given there in 1923. 
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Another and distinctly nonpartisan organization making more 
scientific and more important contributions to the study of political 
problems is the Society for Comparative Legislation. Organized in 
1894, this society has published, beginning in 1897, a valuable 
Journal of Comparative Legislation, extending its title and field in 1918 
to the Journal of Comparative Legislation and International Law. One 
or two numbers each year present an extended summary of legisla- 
tion in the various dominions and colonial possessions of the British 
Empire. The other numbers include numerous articles and shorter 
notes on constitutional and political developments throughout the 
world. 

In 1914, a Political Quarterly began to appear, under the editorship 
of W. G. S. Adams of Oxford University, with articles, notes on polit- 
ical affairs and public administration, and book reviews. With the 
outbreak of the World War, however, its publication became irregular; 
and it was discontinued after the eighth number, in September, 1916, 
and has not been revived. 

The first British Year Book of International Law was issued in 1920—- 
21, and has been issued every year since that time, now under the 
auspices of the British Institute of International Law. 

Still another new and also a nonpartisan organization which has 
undertaken the more scientific study of public questions with pros- 
pects of valuable research investigations is the Institute of Public 
Administration, organized during the year 1923. This is composed 
mainly of those in administrative and executive positions in the public 
service, both national and local; but also includes a number of uni- 
versity men engaged in the teaching and scientific study of public 
administration; and provision is also made for associates, who may be 
any persons employed in the public service. It was established as the 
result of conferences of the Society of Civil Servants, the National 
Association of Local Government Officials, and other specialized asso- 
ciations of national and municipal officials. It has for its aims: (a) 
the development of the civil service and other public services (both 
national and local), and (b) promotion of the study of public admin- 
istration. Viscount Haldane, formerly Secretary of State for War and 
Lord Chancellor, is president; and the council includes Sir W. H. 
Beveridge and H. J. Laski of the London School of Economics and 
Sir Josiah Stamp. 

In addition to the central organization regional groups are planned 
and are being formed at Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Glas- 
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gow, Belfast and other large towns. Research committees to investi- 
gate special problems are also proposed; and one has been set up, to 
consider civil service problems. 

During the spring of 1923, the Institute held a series of meetings 
at the Old County Hall; and a course of lectures on the Business of 
Government was held at the London School of Economics. A sum- 
mer conference was held at Trinity College, Cambridge, from July 27 
to 31, on problems of local and central government, with sessions on 
finance, education, municipal problems and public servants. Among 
the chairmen and speakers at this conference were Lord Eustace Percy, 
parliamentary secretary of the ministry of health, Hon. Austen Cham- 
berlain, Mr. Wm. Graham, M. P. and Sir Stanley Leathes, first civil 
service commissioner. A quarterly Journal of Public Administration 
has been established. 

Probably the largest and most important research work in govern- 
mental problems in Great Britain has been that carried on by or in 
connection with government commissions and committees established 
from time to time for special purposes. The royal commissions on the 
poor law and on municipal corporations of nearly ninety years ago 
made extensive investigations and reports, which formed the basis for 
important legislative changes. Since then, there have been many 
other royal commissions, and also other departmental and parliamen- 
tary committees which have contributed valuable research reports, on 
which much constructive legislation has been based. <A few of the 
more recent special agencies of this kind include: the royal com- 
mission on the income tax (1912), the royal commission on civil service, 
the speaker’s conference on electoral reform (1917), the machinery of 
government committee (1918-19), of which Lord Haldane was chair- 
man, the commission on London government, 1922, and the royal 
commission on local government, established in 1923. 

Much of the research work done in connection with such commis- 
sions and committees is performed, not by the members of these bodies, 
but by permanent officials in the departments and in local govern- 
ments, who present extended reports, which are made the basis of 
critical discussion before the commission. In other cases, such studies 
are prepared by the staff of the commission, who are likely to be per- 
sons assigned from one of the government departments. Thus, the 
royal commission on local government, appointed in 1923, began its 
work by receiving an elaborate report on recent developments in local 
government, by Mr. I. G. Gibbons, an assistant secretary of the min- 
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istry of health. The original report was made the basis of detailed 
examination by the commission, which led to further explanations by 
Mr. Gibbons, and to the preparation of additional data requested by 
the members. Later, reports were received from local officials and 
representatives of organizations of local government officials, to be 
subject to the same scrutiny. 

The quality of this sort of material is much enhanced by the high 
character and ability of the permanent officials, both in the national 
and local governments of Great Britain. It may also be noted, from 
personal experience, that these officials are willing to assist serious 
students from other countries in their search for data as to the prac- 
tical operation of governmental institutions and methods in Great 
Britain. During the summer of 1923, interviews were held with offi- 
cials in about a dozen departments; and in every case they were ready 
to give their own time in answering questions and furnishing explana- 
tions, as well as in arranging for the use of data and for attendance at 
official hearings and inquiries. 

Mention should also be made of important research work by indi- 
viduals, apart from their institutional activities. The analytical and 
critical writings of Bentham, Mill, Maine, Sidgwick and many others, 
well-known in this country, have been based on wide knowledge and 
research. Of outstanding importance, however, may be noted: (1) the 
comprehensive observations and studies of James Bryce, involving ex- 
tensive travel in all parts of the world, which may be compared to that 
of Darwin in the field of biology; and (2) the highly intensive organ- 
ized research, carried on under the direction of Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb, in the local institutions of England during the eighteenth 
century. 

To summarize: Formal instruction in political science at the British 
universities is much less developed than in the United States; but 
more attention is being given to this field in several universities, 
especially in the London School of Economics and Political Science, 
and also in summer courses, and party organizations are more active in 
popular education on political matters than in the United States. 
Systematically organized research work in political science at the 
universities is even less developed; but the leading professors are less 
burdened with teaching work and have more opportunity for construc- 
tive writing. The Society for Comparative Legislation and the new 
Institute of Public Administration are important agencies for publi- 
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cation and research in political problems. But the most important 
investigations in political subjects have been those of private individuals 
and those by governmental bodies and officials. 


JOHN A. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE IN FRANCE 


The rich background of the study of political philosophy in France 
reaches back to the time of such celebrated names as Bodin, in the 
sixteenth century, and Montesquieu and Rousseau in the eighteenth 
century. But it was not until after the war of 1870, slightly more 
than fifty years ago, that any considerable attempt was made to develop 
systematized investigation in the field of governmental processes. 
What the three previous centuries had produced attached itself rather 
to philosophy and doctrine on the one hand, and to the technical 
study of law proper on the other. 

It was under the impulsion of Emile Boutmy that a new curiosity 
for political inquiry led to the founding of the Ecole libre des sciences 
politiques at Paris in 1872. Shortly after that the regular universities, 
in their faculties of law, began to inaugurate and develop specialized 
courses of instruction in public law and political economy; while the 
faculties of letters initiated a few courses in political and social geog- 
raphy and in the rather flexible domain of social phenomena. During 
the nineties this same movement led to the establishment of a num- 
ber of private institutions, like the Collége libre des Sciences sociales 
and the Ecole des hautes Etudes sociales, both of which announced as 
their object the study of social questions. The latter of these two 
institutions has since added a school of journalism. 

It will be observed from these brief introductory remarks that the 
French, during the half century following the Franco-Prussian war, 
were more interested in problems social and economic in character 
than in purely political and administrative matters. This was un- 
doubtedly true in so far as the newer and more significant develop- 
ments in the agencies of research in the social sciences were concerned, 
although it ought to be noted by way of exception that there have been 
two strictly political or constitutional questions that have aroused the 
highest interest since 1910, namely, proportional representation and 
the movement for regionalism. 

So much for the general background of this report, which is an 
attempt at evaluating in a general way the progress and tendencies 
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in political research in France since the World War. In order to 
make such an estimate, it will be worth while to notice four aspects of 
the subject: First, what are the active agencies and instruments for 
scientific political inquiry in France today? Second, what specific 
phases of the broad field of government are receiving most attention 
and why? In the third place, what does the output of political re- 
search reveal with regard to the question of method? And finally, 
may we hazard any conclusion as to the underlying reasons for 
existing tendencies and as to probable developments in the immediate 
future? 

The bulk of the writing on political subjects in France emanates, 
of course, from the fifteen faculties of law.* These faculties, though 
nominally under state control, actually are self-governed through a 
council of professors chosen by the whole membership of the faculty 
and appointed for three years by the minister of public instruction. 
In fact, the dean of each faculty is selected by this council, a procedure 
that would appear, no doubt, strikingly unorthodox to many American 
university authorities. One may largely discount, therefore, a sus- 
picion that might suggest itself from the fact that state-control of 
universities tends sometimes to mean undue state-interference in edu- 
cation. There is little or no evidence that French nationalistic bias 
is any more pronounced than, for example, American, or that official 
interference in university instruction is any more considerable there 
than in the United States. 

However this may be, the thing that does strike an American ob- 
server with peculiar force is that for the most part the members 
of the teaching staff in the French faculties of law are genuine special- 
ists in their particular fields. They can and do specialize because 
they have a broad and thorough cultural training to start with and 
then are given surprisingly light teaching schedules, never lecturing 
more than four to six hours a week, even the youngest beginners among 
them. At Paris, for example, one finds four professors of international 
public law alone,‘ while it is more or less common for a provincial 
law faculty to have two or three men devoting themselves exclusively 
to the subject of constitutional law alone. Furthermore, the teaching 
staff is largely free from the burden of routine administrative work, 
such as numerous committee assignments, the giving of frequent 


* All the seventeen French universities but Besancon and Clermont-Ferrand 


have law faculties. 
‘Renault, Laparadelle, Pillet and Piédeliévre. 
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examinations, and excessive attention to scholastic records, most of 
which are handled by the administrative staff. At any rate, all these 
accessory matters remain clearly accessory in the French university 
system. 

As it is a part of the curriculum of the law faculty, political science 
naturally shows a somewhat closer connection with law than it does 
in America. A candidate for the French doctorate has a choice be- 
tween the juridical sciences and the economic and political sciences. 
If he chooses the latter, his two general oral examinations will cover 
eight fields as follows: on the political side, constitutional law and 
comparative government, the history of French public law, admin- 
istrative law, and public international law; on the economic side, gen- 
eral economics, the history of economic doctrines, public finance, and 
either colonial or industrial legislation. His thesis may be written 
either on a political or on an economic subject. But, as a matter of 
fact, the vast majority of doctoral dissertations deal with some aspect 
of public law, constitutional, administrative, or international.5 

For the sake of comparison with American conditions, it is interest- 
ing to note that in 1920 the total number of students in the fifteen 
faculties of law in France was about 14,000, a decrease of approxi- 
mately 3,500 since 1914. Though the grand total of students in all 
faculties of the seventeen universities has increased from 40,000 to 
45,000 during this six-year period, the law faculties have slightly lost 
ground. The number of doctoral students in political science repre- 
sents, of course, only a very small fraction of the 14,000 total—prob- 
ably four or five per cent only. During the three-year period from 
1920 to 1923 there was published annually an average of thirty doc- 
toral theses, and of these at least half were concerned, not with 
political science, but with economics. The average for the three years 
preceding the war ran about ten more per year. In other words, the 
output of political research in the form of theses, of which the quality 
in France as elsewhere ranges from mediocre to brilliant, is around 
fifteen to twenty monographs a year. A superficial perusal of these 
theses leaves one with the impression that their quality does not quite 
reach the high standards set by those of fifteen or twenty years ago. 
To this annual product in theses must be added the voluminous pub- 
lications of the professors of public law, much of whose distinguished 


5 Preparation for the licence, a degree roughly equivalent to an American 
M. A., includes a thorough grounding in civil and criminal law and procedure, .as 
well as in general economics and political science. 
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writing appears in the form of exhaustive treatises, such as those of 
Duguit in constitutional law, Berthélemy in administrative law, and 
Bonfils in international law. Yet more specialized studies are not 
lacking; in fact, they probably are relatively greater in number in 
French political science than in American. As for shorter articles 
and reports, the caliber of French political and legal reviews is too 
well-known in America to require more than mere reference to them. 

When one turns from the university faculties of law to semi-private 
educational institutions, like the Ecole libre des sciences politiques at 
Paris, one naturally finds a considerably wider range of instruction as 
well as a somewhat different purpose underlying it. The Ecole libre 
has kept largely to its original goal, that is, of preparing young men 
for the diplomatic and administrative services. It is not so much a 
school for research as a school for professional training. It offers a 
great variety of courses in political and social economy, international 
public and private law, diplomacy, the administrative sciences, public 
finance, and diplomatic history. Its instructional staff includes men 
of the highest distinction drawn not only from the universities, but 
from the upper ranks in political and administrative circles. Yet the 
work it does is not in the strict sense of the word research, however 
valuable it may be. The lecture method prevails, with little use of 
the seminar. The same situation is characteristic of the more cul- 
tural types of social science school at Paris, like the Ecole des hautes 
études sociales, with courses in morals, social philosophy, and journal- 
ism, and the Collége libre des sciences sociales, with emphasis on social 
and political doctrine and theory. These schools all perform highly 
useful service from many standpoints, but one cannot fairly classify 
them as schools primarily for research. This fact has been emphasized 
to the writer by various American students attending one or more of 
these schools during the years 1920 to 1922. 

If this, then, is the character of the academic institutions, the ques- 
tion naturally arises whether or not the French have developed other 
private or public organized agencies for political research. Here one 
comes into contact with a considerable number of organizations and 
societies that have as their chief object the collection and tabulation 
of documentary information for the use of the universities and the 
public. If we exclude from this generalization the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences, which forms a part of the Institute of France, 
and perhaps the Institute of International Law, which, though inter- 
national, was founded through French initiative, the statement will 
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hold true. Such, for example, is the principal purpose of the Société 
de législation comparée, founded in 1870, and of the Société d’études 
législatives, created more recently. Both of these organizations publish 
bulletins and annuaires containing the results of their investigations 
and proceedings. The annuaire of the Société de législation comparée 
comprises to date almost fifty volumes of exceedingly useful material 
for students of the subject of legislation. There is also in the Min- 
istry of Justice a Comité de législation étrangére which translates and 
publishes all the latest legal codes of the more important countries. 

Since the war, moreover, an interesting and significant movement 
has been under way of establishing in various European capitals 
French institutes. There is now one of these at Madrid and one at 
Prague, while at Warsaw a similar institute is in the process of founda- 
tion. At London the Institute of France has established a Maison 
frangaise where French professors and students may group themselves 
while pursuing scientific investigations of one kind or another. In 
all of these establishments political science, of course, has its place. 
But, for the most part, they serve the material and social convenience 
of investigators rather than the conduct of specific types and projects 
of research. 

The fact of the matter is that the French have not as yet gone 
very far along the lines of our bureau movement in America. One 
does not find in France, so far as the writer of this report has been 
able to discover, any agencies for research at all analogous to our 
bureaus for government research. The French fonctionnaires, to be 
sure, are organized into syndicats; but these are mainly concerned with 
questions of salary and status and do not devote much if any atten- 
tion to methods of improving the technique of administration, as, 
for example, does the Institute of Public Administration in England. 
After all, this situation need not occasion surprise. The French, in 
the domain of politics and science as well as in the domain of economic 
and social organization, are in many respects even more individualistic 
than the Anglo-Saxons. Codéperative activities in France have not 
been known to flourish, or at least not many of them, on a large scale. 
It has been only within the last few years that the coéperative move- 
ment in France has shown signs of a permanent and thorough growth, 
and this has been due, partly at least, to the impetus given by the 
war experience. In much the same way the trade-union movement 


* The Société de législation comparée bears some analogy, of course, to our 
legislative reference bureaus. 
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has lacked real practical virility, in spite of the notable theoretical and 
philosophical contributions that have been made by men like Georges 
Sorel and Maxime Leroy. Likewise, professional students of public 
law and politics usually work singly. Eminent professors do some- 
times attract about them a group of students who will be influenced 
profoundly by the doctrine held by their “masters”; but organized 
codperative research by university faculties of law in France is largely 
unknown. The peculiar qualities of the French mind, its fondness 
for lucid rationalizations, its apparent lacking of the genius for or- 
ganization with other minds, tend to militate against the development 
of so-called bureau and seminar activities in political science or other 
fields of social investigation.’ It is possible, moreover, that extensive 
attempts at research of this “‘syndicate’”’ type might detract from the 
traditional outstanding qualities of French contributions to political 
thought and method. 

That there is such a large volume of individual research is certainly 
not due, however, to the existing state of bibliographical facilities in 
France. Anyone who has attempted to do intensive and exhaustive 
reading in French libraries knows only too well the difficulties under 
which investigators in the social sciences labor, whether in Paris or 
in the provinces. In Paris, of course, there are libraries with superb 
general as well as special collections of materials. Besides the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale, it suffices only to mention such remarkable special 
collections as those of the Chamber of Deputies, the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, the Société de législation comparée, the Ecole libre des sciences 
politiques and the recently established Bibliothéque de la Guerre, to 
indicate how extensive are the bibliographical materials in Paris alone. 
But in nearly all of these collections modern library methods of in- 
dexing and cataloguing are just beginning to be used, if at all. The 
general catalogue, for instance, is complete in some cases only through 
half the alphabet. In one of the provincial university libraries, accord- 
ing to the statement of an American investigator, books have been 
and still are classified on the basis of size; and it has been the experience 
of the writer to realize again and again how impoverished many of 
these libraries are. When it comes to foreign periodicals and official 
documents and recent books in English, they are deplorably deficient. 


7 Mention ought to be made, however, of the excellent work done by certain 
parliamentary commissions, particularly with reference to the preparation of 
financial and proportional representation projects. 
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To be sure, conditions are slowly improving in this respect, but 
much remains to be done before French library facilities, in the social- 
science field at least, can compare favorably with American or English 
facilities. This is particularly true with respect to making investiga- 
tions in such subjects as public administration and popular control. 
One marvels sometimes at what a prodigious amount of creditable 
research is carried on by French political scientists under the handicap 
of such discouraging library conditions.® 

Having surveyed the main agencies for political research as they 
appear to a foreign observer, we come now to the question of what 
they are doing; that is to say, with what phases of the broad field of 
government is French research chiefly concerned? This is not a query 
that is readily answered, for it is rather difficult to make a complete 
analysis, in brief space, of the product of all the types and projects 
of inquiry that have been going on in France since the war. It may 
be possible, however, to call attention to a few interesting facts in 
the remaining paragraphs. 

In the first place, among the great number of lines of investigation, 
there emerges clearly the fact that the French are still most interested 
in the domain of law. Their magnificent contributions to the liter- 
ature of constitutional law, in the works of Esmein and Duguit and 
Carré de Malberg; of administrative law, in the studies by Michoud 
and Hauriou and Jacquelin and Jéze; of international law, both pri- 
vate and public, in the contributions of Renault and Pillet and de 
Lapradelle and Valery,—if these were all, would be enough, doubt- 
less, to place French public law ahead of all the other branches of 
French political inquiry. But one has only to analyze the titles of 
the doctoral theses published since the war to obtain a further cor- 
roboration of this fact. Out of 114 theses listed in the bibliographical 
index of the Revue de Droit Public from 1920 down to the fourth and 
last issue of 1923, some fifty-four deal with the field of French admin- 
istrative law, and fifteen with some aspect of French constitutional 
law. It is true, of course, that into some of these dissertations polit- 
ical and economic elements inevitably enter; but the predominant 
approach and method of treatment is legalistic. During the three 
years 1912-1914 the proportion of legal subjects was even higher.® 


8 During the period following the war most of the libraries remained open only 
five or six hours a day and were often poorly heated. 

* Seventy-three out of 123 theses in these three years dealt with French admin- 
istration and administrative law alone. 
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And to this proportion ought to be added a small number of studies 
in comparative and foreign government and constitutional law, chiefly 
the latter. 

An examination of the articles contributed to the leading French 
scientific reviews shows a similar emphasis. Whether they deal nom- 
inally with internal or with foreign questions, it is not so much the 
actual operation of political institutions that they stress as it is either 
the juristic foundations or the legal philosophy of these institutions. 

Yet law does not absorb by any means the entire interest of French 
students of government. Even though they are naturally, by reason 
of their national heritage and mental characteristics, much more 
interested, for example, in the legal aspect of administration than in 
its practical efficiency, one must also take into account the effect of 
the impact of sociological and economic ideas upon their innate juristic 
proclivities. Sociology was in its origin preéminently a French sub- 
ject. With Comte it came into being, and under the guidance of 
such men as Durkheim and Tarde and Le Bon it has exerted an 
increasingly deeper influence upon French legal and political thought. 
The sociological jurisprudence developed by Duguit and his school 
has as its initial impetus the positivism of Comte and the “‘solidarism” 
of Durkheim. 

Likewise, French economics has had a distinct influence upon em- 
phasis in political research. Many of the publications pertaining to 
administrative law do in the end resolve themselves into studies of 
the effect of economic forces upon the working of administrative regula- 
tions, or vice versa. One feels this particularly in attending the 
special courses given in the law faculties in preparation for the doc- 
torate in political and economic science, where the field of general 
economics and that of the history of economic thought bulk as large 
as, or larger than, the corresponding fields of general political science 
and the history of political ideas. This fact is shown again in the 
growing attention that is now being given to instruction and research 
in the domain of social and industrial legislation, not to mention, 
also, the new study of colonial administration that has developed as 
a result of the almost sudden realization by the French of the economic 
importance of their vast colonial empire. Public finance, too, has 
become, as a result of the war, an object of much investigation by 
students of politics as well as by economists properly speaking. 

But what, Americans will ask, is being done in the field of politics 
itself? And what has been the effect of post-war French foreign policy 
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upon the study of international affairs? At once, of course, it is 
apparent that the outburst of intense nationalism that followed 1914— 
1918 has been more or less reflected in the work of the university 
investigators and others in governmental research. Not a single 
doctoral thesis, so far as the writer has been able to ascertain, has 
been written since 1919 on any aspect of international relations except 
on questions arising directly or indirectly out of the provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles. On the latter type of problem, such as repara- 
tions, the government of the Saar, and inter-allied military control 
of Germany, some thirteen dissertations had appeared down to Sep- 
tember, 1923. It would seem that international politics is being largely 
avoided by those who guide French graduate students in their 
investigations, though there has been, of course, no end of articles 
by French professors in the periodicals defending the French policy 
toward Germany. And certainly one does not find any very pronounced 
protest against this policy in the latest editions of more important 
treatises on constitutional law and government that have appeared 
since the war. Through them all runs the note that “strict justice” 
must and will prevail, regardless of the ultimate effect upon Europe 
as a whole. 

In the field of French internal politics, however, one does note an 
increasing tendency not only to apply the scientific attitude of mind, 
but to give attention to two hitherto largely neglected subjects: polit- 
ical parties and elections and the technique of public administration. 
Formerly almost no space was devoted to these subjects in French 
books on government, much to the regret of American students. In 
fact, before the war most professional students of public law in France, 
and today many of them, regarded la politique as something beneath 
the notice of a social scientist, as something not important enough 
to be studied, as one would study for instance, the relations of the 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies, or the question of decentralization. 
But during the last few years woman suffrage, the obligatory vote, 
proportional and functional representation, and even the operation of 
public opinion have become fairly frequent topics for investigation. 
As yet, the results of the few studies in these fields have been very 
fragmentary; but they do herald what may develop when the results 
of psychological research are really turned to by the political scientists 
and applied by them to the study of political processes.° 


1° The great educational value of frequent party conferences is shown in the 
high plane of public discussion of constitutional and economic reform that has 
been going on since the war. 
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With regard to the problem of administrative technique, it was not 
until the full effect of the syndicalist attack on the state had almost 
spent itself that many investigators in the field of government awoke 
to the supreme importance of administration in the success of any 
democratic system. The publication of that series of brilliant studies 
by Maxime Leroy and the notable book by Joseph Barthélemy on 
Le Probléme de la compétence dans la démocratie, which appeared in 
1918, may be regarded as the forerunners of this attempt to build up 
a real science of public administration. Here, however, the French 
remain far behind the English and the Americans, as little as the 
latter have done. 

It seems fairly clear, after this brief survey, what the outstanding 
tendencies are with regard to emphasis in French political science. A 
few sentences, therefore, will suffice to indicate the interaction of these 
tendencies and methods; for in a definite sense they do interact. 

Until roughly fifty years ago, the a priori, or deductive, and the 
historical method marked nearly all that had been written in the field 
of constitutional law and politics. But as social theory and doctrine 
came to hold a relatively less important place in the output of polit- 
ical curiosity, the historical type of research, tempered by the use 
of the comparative method, became predominant. It has remained 
predominant, furthermore, to the present time. Yet one can also 
observe a wider and wider use of statistics. Vast collections of docu- 
mentary materials have been made; various manuals and annuaires 
have been published, all of which are being utilized more and more 
extensively by the seekers after political truth. It can fairly be 
claimed, also, that French political scientists are making considerable 
use of the published results of economic and sociological research." 
But they have not as yet, more than begun to ally to themselves 
the psychologists. It is this failure, undoubtedly, that differentiates 
French political science from English and American as much as any- 
thing else, unless it be the almost total nonuse of the local survey in 
France. On the whole, however, there probably is no doubt that from 
the standpoint of genera! scholarship and thoroughness, the level of 
French political research measures up to that of any other country; 
certainly it is nowhere excelled in clearness of form and style and in 
logical arrangement. 


11 Law and sociology combine in the methodology of Duguit, as they do in that 
of men like Pound in America. 
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To summarize, finally, the conclusions suggested by this impres- 
sionistic sketch, we may risk, perhaps, the formulation of five definite 
statements: 

1. That as to facilities and agencies for political research the French 
have admirable and ample human equipment, but that it works 
almost entirely as individuals and is handicapped in many phases of 
the field by poor and inadequate material facilities. This, incidentally, 
is somewhat the reverse of conditions in American political science. 

2. That French political science has a closer relationship with law 
and economics than has either English or American, a situation that 
probably is an advantage for the law, but in some respects may be a 
disadvantage for the best kind of study of political institutions and 
processes. 

3. That systematized study of administrative technique in govern- 
ment, and of the party system and public opinion has been until 
quite recently almost unknown in France, but that the war has given 
a decided impetus to the exploration of these rich and suggestive 
fields. 

4. That while under normal conditions official interference in uni- 
versity instruction in social science is no more evident in France than 
in Anglo-Saxon countries, the aftermath of the war has led to a 
greater nationalistic bias than formerly in projects for political 
research and in the tone of contemporary periodical literature on 
research subjects. 

5. That French political science, at present, uses chiefly the his- 
torical and comparative methods, but that it seems likely that statis- 
tics and psychology will tend to receive greater and greater use as a 
means of making objective tests, at least if existing developments 
accurately point the way for the immediate future. 

W. R. 
University of Wisconsin. 


THE CONFERENCE ON POLITICAL RESEARCH 


In its report of 1922 the Research Committee recommended “The 
holding of an annual institute of political science for the detailed con- 
sideration of political methods and for the detailed examination of a 
i few selected topics in the field of government.” This recommendation 
was made with the idea that only in this way could time and energy 
be found for the thoroughgoing analysis of fundamentals of political 
science. 
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No official action was taken upon this recommendation either by 
the Council or by the Association, but at the close of the Association’s 
business meeting an informal group of persons interested in political 
research organized a steering committee and proceeded to call a con- 
ference of the kind recommended by the research committee in its 
report. This committee consisted of Professor Arnold B. Hall of the 
University of Wisconsin, Chairman; Professor A. N. Holcombe of 
Harvard University; Dr. Luther Gulick, Director of the Institute of 
Public Administration; Dr. F. P. Gruenberg, Director of the Phila- 
delphia Bureau of Municipal Research and Chairman of the Govern- 
ment Research Conference, and Professor Charles E. Merriam of the 
University of Chicago. 

The Conference was held at the University of Wisconsin on Sep- 
tember 1 to 5, with approximately one hundred members in attend- 
ance. The entire session was devoted to the consideration of improve- 
ment of methods of political research, and was fruitful of results in 
this direction. The work of the Conference was divided into eight 
round tables as follows: 

Psychology and Political Science, Chairman, Professor Charles 
E. Merriam. 

Legislation, Chairman, Dr. H. W. Dodds. 

Nominating Methods, Chairman, Professor Victor J. West. 

Efficiency Ratings, Chairman, Dr. W. E. Mosher. 

Municipal Statistics, Chairman, Dr. L. D. Upson. 

Public Finance, Chairman, Dr. F. P. Gruenberg. 

International Organization, Chairman, Professor Pittman B. 
Potter. 

Public Law, Chairman, Professor E. 8. Corwin. 

These round tables met twice a day, and in the evening a general 
meeting was held at which the progress reports of a part of the round 
tables were presented. The procedure, findings and recommendations 
of these round tables have been printed elsewhere, and embody the 
work of the Conference. They will not be discussed in detail here. 
As this Conference was the direct outgrowth of the research com- 
mittee’s report, however, it is important to call attention to its sig- 
nificance, as an indication of increasing attention to improvement in 
the methods of political science and as an omen of notable progress 
in this direction in the future.” 


12 The second conference will be held at the University of Chicago, September 
8 to 12, 1924. 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Recommendation Number I of the research committee’s report in 
1922 provided for the establishment of a Social Science Research 
Committee. 

It was the belief of the committee that the formation of such a 
council in which the various social sciences were represented would 
prove a powerful factor in the more adequate organization of social 
research and in the development of scientific methods in the social 
sciences. It is gratifying to report that this view has been shared by 
other groups in the field of the social studies and that the Social Science 
Research Council was formed with the following membership 
American Economic Association: Professor Wesley C. Mitchell, 

Columbia University; Professor Horace Secrist, Northwestern 
University. 

American Political Science Association: Professor Robert T. Crane, 
University of Michigan; Professor Charles E. Merriam, University 
of Chicago. 

American Sociological Society: Professor J. L. Gillin, University of 
Wisconsin; Professor F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota. 

American Statistical Association: Professor W. F. Willcox, Cornell 
University; Professor E. E. Day, University of Michigan; Pro- 
fessor H. L. Rietz, University of Iowa. 

The officers of the organization are: 

President, Charles E. Merriam of the University of Chicago. 

Secretary, Professor Horace Secrist of Northwestern University. 

Invitations to join in the Council have been extended to the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, the American Anthropological Society and 
the American Psychological Society, but have not thus far been 
accepted. 


13 As reorganized in 1924, the Social Science Research Council consists of the 
following members: American Economic Association: Professor John R. Com- 
mons, University of Wisconsin; Dr. J. P. Davis, Stanford University; Professor 
Horace Secrist, Northwestern University. American Political Science Association 
Professor Robert T. Crane, University of Michigan; Professor A. B. Hall, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Professor Charles E. Merriam, University of Chicago. 
American Sociological Society: Professor F. Stuart Chapin, University of Min- 
nesota; Professor H. A. Miller, Oberlin College; Professor W. T. Ogburn, Co- 
lumbia University. American Statistical Association: Professor E. E. Day, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Professor H. L. Reitz, State University of Iowa; Professor 
W. F. Willcox, Cornell University. 
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Three meetings of the Council were held, in April, May and Novem- 
ber, 1923. 

The Council has concerned itself with the following projects: 

I. A survey of the scope and method of existing social science re- 
search agencies upon which the following committee has been appointed: 
Professor Horace Secrist, Chairman, Northwestern University; Profes- 
sor W. F. Ogburn, Columbia University; Professor J. T. Young, 
University of Pennsylvania; Professor H. L. Reitz, University of Iowa. 

It is the belief of the Council that there is urgent need of a thor- 
oughgoing survey of the most important agencies of social science 
research now in operation, whether these are academic, governmental, 
private foundations, or collateral to industrial and social agencies not 
primarily interested in research. In almost every community the num- 
ber of fact-finding and analysing agencies in the social field is sur- 
prisingly large, and in the nation as a whole the total is a very sig- 
nificant one. Much of this material is unknown to other investigators 
and is often unused or duplicated. This mass of material might be 
uncovered and organized. More than that, the methods used in col- 
lecting data and in making social observations may in this manner 
be brought together and compared, so that advances in methods may 
be studied and knowledge of them disseminated widely. Valuable 
methods and devices may be in this way more widely and quickly 
made known, and from the constant study of comparative methods 
it is likely that new methods and practices may be developed. 

It is the hope of the Council that an extensive survey of agencies 
and a search analysis of methods may be made as soon as adequate 
funds are obtained for that purpose. 

II. An abstract of social science literature upon which the following 
committee has been appointed: Professors F. Stuart Chapin, Chairman, 
University of Minnesota; Davis R. Dewey; A. C. Hanford, Harvard 
University; W. F. Willcox, Cornell University. 

For a number of years plans have been projected for the digesting 
of social science material and for the publication of a periodical bul- 
letin dealing with social science material so analysed and indexed. 
In other sciences, notably in chemistry, this indexing has been ad- 
mirably carried out, and constitutes a very valuable aid to students 
of the subject. In chemistry alone scores of indexers are employed 
at a large annual cost, but in return an efficient service is available 
to specialists in this field. In the social sciences as a whole there is 
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no such finding list, although there are examples in some of the indi- 
vidual subjects as in the case of economics. 

The Council believed that by codperative effort it might be pos- 
sible to undertake a system of indexing and to develop a plan which 
might be at the outset very simple but which might develop into a 
more elaborate organization. A copy of the proposed plan and alter- 
native plans prepared by Professor Chapin is submitted herewith. 

III. Publication of an annual index and digest of session laws, upon 
which the following committee has been appointed: Professor J. P. 
Chamberlain of Columbia, Chairman; Professor E. E. Day, University 
of Michigan; Professor H. P. Fairchild, New York University. 

The purpose of this committee is to obtain the annual publication 
of an index and digest of state session laws through the agency of the 
Library of Congress. Since the discontinuance of the index and digest 
published by the New York State Library, there has been a lamentable 
lack in this field. Students of all branches of social science have been 
without a guide in the great field of state laws, except as indices have 
been provided in certain special fields by private or governmental 
enterprises. There is also considerable duplication in the work of 
indexing. There can be little doubt that the present sums now 
applied by the several indexing agencies would supply much more 
adequate, comprehensive, uniform and timely information than is now 
available, if the work were concentrated in the hands of some central 
body, and for this the Library of Congress seems to be the most suit- 
able. With the codperation of the large number of agencies interested 
in the use of these laws, it ought to be possible to obtain the prepara- 
tion and the publication of this material by the national government. 

IV. The study of human migration. During the year the National 
Research Council has instituted a study of human migration on a 
comprehensive scale never before attempted. This work has been 
divided into four divisions, anthropology, psychology, biology and 
sociology. The Council was asked informally to bring about the selec- 
tion of representatives from the constituent associations to a confer- 
ence on the plans for the social side of this inquiry. This was done 
and representatives attended a conference at Washington in March, 
1923. The Council has not taken a formal part in the inquiry, how- 
ever, down to this time, but a committee will be appointed for this 
purpose in the further development of the undertaking." 


4 Since this report, the Social Science Council has been asked by the National 
Research Council Committee to form a committee on Human Migration, to con- 
sider the social aspects of the problem. 
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The following specific recommendations are made by the Social 
Science Research Council to the several constituent associations for 
their concurrent action, if approved by them: 

I. Whereas it is desirable to obtain active codperation between the 
American Historical Association, the American Economic Association, 
the American Political Science Association, the American Sociological 
Society, and the American Statistical Association, for the purpose of 
promoting and codérdinating teaching and research, for furthering 
the development of research methods in the social studies. 

Resolved, that this Association authorizes the appointment by the 
president of each association of three representatives for a period of 
three years, one retiring each year, who shall constitute with similar 
representatives from any of the societies above-named a Social Science 
Research Council to carry out the purposes above-stated. 

II. Whereas the scientific study of state legislation in the United 
States is seriously hampered by the lack of an adequate index and 
digest of the laws passed by the various states, 

Therefore, Be it Resolved that the Social Science Research Council 
hereby petitions the Congress of the United States to make an appro- 
priation adequate for the preparation and publication of an annual 
index and digest of state session laws through the agency of the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

It was believed by the Council that the appointment of three mem- 
bers will leave larger leeway in the choice of representatives, and the 
three-year term will give greater permanence, as well as continuity to 
the membership of the Council. 

The other resolution proposed is designed to support the plan for 
the publication of an annual index and digest of state session laws 
under the direction of the Congressional Library. The united request 
of the social science students of the United States for such action will 
have some weight with Congress, and furthermore it is hoped that 
the codperation of a considerable number of organizations also in- 
terested in the publication of such an index may be secured. 

In the Social Science Research Council there has been set up an 
agency which might prove of great value in the organization of material 
in the social science field and in the improvement of methods in social 
studies. It is already realized by many students particularly in the 
fields of psychology and biology that their work cannot attain its 
full usefulness unless the social, economic and political implications 
of their sciences are equally well understood, and unless scientific 
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method is followed in all the social sciences without exception. It 
seems at times as if the students of social science were more fearful 
of the possibility of developing more precise methods and results than 
our brethren who look at us from adjoining fields. The natural sci- 
entist is less bound by tradition and habit, and less willing to admit 
that there are fields in which science for some reason cannot or must 
not profit. 

With steady effort on the part of our constituent organizations and 
with the generous coéperation of scientific colleagues in other domains 
of knowledge, it should be possible to advance the methods of social 
science materially in the near future. It is for this purpose that the 
Social Science Research Council has been formed and in this spirit 
that it will undertake the tasks that devolve upon it from time to 
time. 

The establishment of the Council presupposes the existence of a 
common interest in social research, and a common advantage to be 
derived from consideration of social science material and methods. 
Obviously, this is not the task of a day, but of a long period of 
sustained effort and constructive thinking Its success will depend 
upon a genuine spirit of codéperation, upon contributions to advance- 
ment of scientific method, and demonstrated usefulness in the organ- 
ization of the material of the social sciences. Already, there are 
many indications that the Council may serve this useful purpose in 
furthering the common interest of those who are concerned with 
the advancement of social science. 

Whether the Council should undertake research directly is a ques- 
tion which must be left to the future for decision, but without regard 
to such undertakings, the Council stands ready to counsel or advise 
regarding large-scale enterprises in the field of social research. Indi- 
viduals or institutions engaged in larger undertakings are at liberty 
to call upon the Council for advice regarding the scope or method of 
social investigation in the more significant inquiries. In this respect 
the Council may perhaps render to the social sciences the same type 
of service that the National Research Council gives to the other sci- 

ences, although the equipment available is not comparable at present. 
Yet, fundamentally, the spirit and purpose are the same, and the 
development of the work will show the need or value of such service. 
The number of persons engaged in some form of social research, the 
amounts of money expended, the significance of the inquiries to proc- 
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ess, and the complexity and difficulty of many of the kinds of re- 
search would seem to justify the organization of some central agency 
for scientific counsel and conference. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following recommendations are proposed by your committee: 

I. Your committee recommends that provision be made for a thor- 
ough study of the relation of Political Science to Anthropology, Biol- 
ogy, Geography, Geology, Engineering and other allied subjects. It 
is not proposed to undertake all of these inquiries at once, but as 
rapidly as interested and capable persons may be found to devote the 
necessary time to the inquiry. This year a report has been made on 
“The Significance of Psychology for the Study of Political Science.” 
It is hoped that within the next three or four years other allied fields 
may be covered, and in this way a thorough review will be had of 
the background and neighboring territory of Political Science. 

II. Your committee recommends that it be authorized to give ad- 
vice and counsel regarding large research projects either as to scope 
or method. It is believed that your committee might function effec- 
tively as an advisory body on important projects for political re- 
search. Possibly the consultants might be found among individuals, 
university authorities, government agencies, research foundations, or 
prospective donors to political inquiries. If given appropriate author- 
ity, the committee stands ready to give such advice and counsel as 
its time and resources will permit. 

III. The committee proposes the formulaton of certain large-scale 
projects of political research as topics of inquiry that might usefully 
be made. These projects might be of interest either to students on 
the one hand or to possible donors on the other hand. The develop- 
ment of these plans is a part of the program for this year, but it was 
not found possible to execute this part of our original plan. 

IV. It is recommended that the committee be authorized to list 
research projects now under way and in this manner serve as a clearing 
house for research plans. A survey of research and progress was made 
in 1922 but it is believed that this work should be made continuous 
so that a record may be always available of the chief inquiries in 
process. 

V. The committee recommends that a sub-committee be appointed 
for the purpose of collaborating in the study of Human Migration 
now being undertaken by the National Research Council. Inevitably 
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this inquiry will touch upon political and governmental aspects of 
migration and a proper committee should be available to formulate 
plans for the purpose of investigation in this field. 

VI. Your committee recommends that a sub-committee be ap- 
pointed to make a comprehensive survey of political statistics. This 
is one of the most significant fields in the domain of politics and it is 
believed that a thorough-going survey with constructive suggestions 
should be made at the earliest possible moment. 

VII. Your committee recommends to the Association and to its 
program committee that provision be made in future meetings of the 
Association for a certain number of round tables or sections holding 
a series of sessions. The following Sections or others similar might 
be developed: Political Theory, Politics and Parties, Legislation,Pub- 
lic Administration, Public Law, International Relations, Municipal 
and Local Government, and Political Research with special reference 
to scientific methods. 

It is recommended that provision be made for the organization of 
sections and a place on the program for conferences if a sufficient num- 
ber of persons register for a certain section with the secretary of the 
Association. If a section is organized, by say fifteen or twenty mem- 
bers, there will be a certainty of interest and a community of purpose 
that should make such a group useful and successful. Such a sec- 
tion might hold a series of round tables every year or perhaps only 
occasionally as seemed most convenient. 

VIII. Your committee recommends that joint sessions be held 
with the American Psychological Society or with some one of the 
national engineering societies. It is recommended that these joint 
sessions be brought about as soon as practicable, and that a joint 
meeting of the American Psychological Association be arranged, if 
possible, at the time of the next annual meeting of the association. 

Rosert T. CRANE 

Joun A. Farruie 

A. N. HotcomsBe 

L. Kine 

E. Merriam, Chairman. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 
PERSONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
EDITED BY FREDERIC A. OGG 

University of Wisconsin 


The program committee of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion has made arrangements for a series of round-tables at the Wash- 
ington meeting in December, the object being to lend an element of 
continuity to the annual meetings, to encourage specialization and to 
promote scholarship in the various fields by helping to consolidate each 
group of special interests, to define problems, to suggest methods, to 
stimulate intensive discussion, and to encourage research. The round- 
tables will be conducted on much the same plan as the round-table 
conferences at the National Conference on the Science of Politics. 
The round-tables and leaders at Washington will be as follows: 
Political Parties and Elections, Professor Raymond L. Moley, Barnard 
College; Public Administration, W. F. Willoughby, Institute of Govern- 
ment Research; International Problems, Professor E. D. Dickinson, 
University, of Michigan; Comparative Government, Professor 
W. J. Shepard, Washington University; Politics and Psychology, 
Dr. L. L. Thurston, Bureau of Public Personnel Research, Washington, 
D.C. Members of the association who expect to attend the December 
meeting are urged to communicate with the chairmen of these round- 
tables in order that each may know, within limits, how large a group 
may be anticipated. Membership in the round-tables is open to all 
members of the association, and no restrictions are to be imposed 
upon participation in more than one round-table. It is supposed, 
however, that each round-table will consist primarily of persons whose 
special interests lie in the field which it covers. 

Arrangements have also been made for a joint session with the 
American Psychological Association on the general topic of the psy- 
chological basis of conservatism and radicalism. Members of both 
associations will participate in the discussion. A joint session with 
Section K of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
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is also anticipated. The session's will be held December 29, 30, and 31 
at the New Willard Hotel. 


Two former presidents of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion retired simultaneously from active professorships at Columbia 
University in June, namely, John Bassett Moore, Hamilton Fish 
Professor of International Law, and Munroe Smith, Bryce Professor 
of European Legal History. 


Mr. Huger W. Jervey, a member of the legal firm of Satterlee, Can- 
field, and Stone, has been appointed dean of the Faculty of Law at 
Columbia University, in succession to Dean Harlan F. Stone, now 
Attorney General of the United States. 


Professor W. W. Willoughby has in press (the Macmillan Company) 
a volume entitled Fundamental Concepts of Public Law. The work is 
in part based upon the lectures given by Professor Willoughby last 
winter as Tagore Law Professor at the University of Calcutta, India. 


Hon. Roland S. Morris, former ambassador to Japan, has been 
appointed to a full professorship in the department of political science 
at the University of Pennsylvania. Mr. Morris is widely known for 
his successful efforts in strengthening friendly relations with Japan 
during the Wilson administration. He is a graduate of Princeton 
University and of the University of Pennsylvania Law School and 
a member of the Philadelphia Bar. His work will be chiefly with 
advanced and graduate students in international law and political 
science. He is to be assisted by Mr. Charles Chauncey Savage, Jr., 
of the Philadelphia Bar. Both Professor Morris and Mr. Savage 
have devoted special attention to international questions in their 
legal practice. 


Mr. George E. G. Catlin, formerly lecturer in the University of 
Sheffield, has been appointed assistant professor of government at 
Cornell University. 


Mr. R. S. Saby, assistant professor of government at Cornell Uni- 
versity, has been appointed to the headship of the department of 
political science, economics, and business administration in Gettys- 
burg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 
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Mr. Harold Kumm, who received the degree of J.D. at Harvard in 
June, has been made assistant professor of political science at the 
University of Minnesota. He will give courses in constitutional law. 


Mr. Henry N. Snow, a graduate student at Harvard University, 
has been appointed instructor in political science at Dartmouth College. 


Mr. Norman L. Hill, who received the doctor’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in June, has been appointed instructor in political 
science at Western Reserve University. 


Professor V. K. Sugareff gave instruction in American government 
and modern European history in the summer session of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas. 


Professor Frederic H. Guild, of the University of Indiana, has been 
appointed to the headship of the department of political science at 
the University of Kansas. 


Professor Geddes W. Rutherford, of Grinnell College, conducted 
courses in political science at Washington University, St. Louis, during 
the summer session. 


Associate Professor J. C. Jones, on leave of absence from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, pursued graduate work during the past year in 
the Robert Brookings Graduate School at Washington, D. C. He is 
writing a dissertation on “Defederalization in the United States.”’ 


Mr. John A. Tillema, who has completed his work for the doctorate 
in the Robert Brookings Graduate School, Washington, D. C., has 
accepted an appointment in political science at George Washington 
University. The subject of Mr. Tillema’s dissertation was ‘The 
Influence of the Doctrine of Natural Law in American Government 
and Law.” 


Associate Professor Forrest R. Black, of Washington University, 
St. Louis, has been granted leave of absence for the year 1924-1925, 
and will pursue graduate studies in the Robert Brookings Graduate 
School at Washington, D. C. 
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Dr. Walter R. Sharp has been promoted to assistant professor of 
political science at the University of Wisconsin. 


Drs. H. 8S. Quigley, John M. Gaus, and Morris B. Lambie have been 
promoted to the rank of associate professor in the department of 
political science at the University of Minnesota. 


Professor Lawrence H. Gipson, of Wabash College, has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of history and government at Lehigh 
University. He will also be identified with the newly established 
Lehigh Institute of Research. 


Professor Graham H. Stuart, of Stanford University, has been 
appointed by the Carnegie Institute of Washington to make an in- 
vestigation of the political institutions of Peru. He is spending the 
last half of the current year in that country, and on his return will 
write a book on his observations, to be published by the Institute in 
its series on Latin American governments. 


Dr. L. L. Thurston, of the Bureau of Public Personnel Research, 
Washington, D. C., has been appointed to an associate professorship of 
psychology in the University of Chicago. 


Professors Jesse 8. Reeves, of the University of Michigan, and 
Philip M. Brown, of Princeton University, delivered courses of lectures 
during the present summer at the Hague Academy of International 
Law. Professor Reeves’ subject was “Principles of Public International 
Law: the Structure of the International Community”; Professor 
Brown’s was “Settlement of International Disputes: Good Offices, 
Mediation, and Conciliation.” 


Professor Robert T. Crane, of the University of Michigan, is visiting 
Stanford University this summer as acting professor of political science. 
He is giving courses in world politics and in the history of political 
theory. Professor E. A. Cottrell, who is in residence at Stanford 
this summer, is offering courses in municipal administration and in the 
relation of government to industry. 


The Fourth Annual Pacific Coast Conference on Community Leader- 
ship was held at Stanford University July 20-26 under the joint auspices 
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of the department of political science and the California Association of 
Commercial Secretaries. Professor Cottrell was in charge of the 
conference, and lectures were delivered by John Ihlder and Chauncey 
D. Snow, of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and Mr. 
Charles H. Cheney, expert on city planning, in addition to various 
members of the university faculty. 


Professor O. C. Hormell, of Bowdoin College, is giving courses in 
American history and municipal problems at the University of Illinois 
during the summer session. 


Mr. Jacob Van Ek, instructor in political science at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, goes to the University of Colorado next year as as- 
sistant professor of political science. 


Mr. Jacob Van der Zee, associate professor of political science at 
the State University of Iowa, who has been on leave of absence, returns 
to the University in September. 


Professor Pitman B. Potter, of the University of Wisconsin, gave 
courses in the summer session of Harvard University and will be on 
leave of absence during the first semester of the coming academic year. 
He will spend four months abroad in a study of aspects of international 
organization, and will visit and inspect American embassies and con- 
sulates. 


The department of political science of the University of Illinois is 
offering a series of public lectures during the spring and fall on the 
general subject of ‘The Presidency.” 


Professor J. M. Mathews, of the University of Illinois, is giving 
courses in American government and constitutional law in the summer 
session of West Virginia University. 


Professor Herbert F. Wright, of Georgetown University, has been 
elected a corresponding member of the Société de Législation Comparée 
and expects to submit reports from time to time on cameron: 
legislation and interpretation in America. 
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The department of history and politics at Princeton University has 
been divided and a separate department of politics created. Pro- 
fessor Edward 8. Corwin has been appointed chairman of the new 
department. 


Mr. Walter L. Whittlessey has been promoted from instructor to 
assistant professor and Dr. Robert A. Mackay has been appointed 
instructor in the department of politics at Princeton University. 
Professor Dayton Voorhees, who has been abroad on leave of absence 
during the past year, will resume teaching at Princeton in September. 


Professor Charles E. Merriam, of the University of Chicago, is 
spending the summer abroad, principally in Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia. 


Mr. Harold D. Lasswell becomes an instructor in the department 
of political science at the University of Chicago upon his return from 
a year’s absence abroad in October. Mr. Lasswell has been studying 
the foundations of international public opinion. 


The joint committee to represent the United States in respect to 
the International Congress of Public Administration is now complete 
except for the representatives of the National Assembly of Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners. The committee consists of President E. C. 
Elliot and Secretary J. G. Stutz forthe City Managers Association; 
Mr. Arch Mandell and Dr. L. D. Upson for the Governmental Research 
Conference; Dr. H. W. Dodds and Mr. Raymond V. Ingersoll, secre- 
tary of the New York City Club, for the National Municipal League; 
Professor A. R. Hatton and Professor Leonard D. White for the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association. 


The department of political science at the University of Chicago 
has completed the study of non-voting on which it has been at work 
for about a year. The results will soon be published by the University 
Press. .The university has continued and enlarged the grant of money 
for the research activities of the social science departments. The 
research program of the political science department for the next 
year includes a study of citizenship, which will be under the immediate 
direction of Dr. Harold G. Gosnell; afurther study of non-voting along 
the lines of control, which will likewise be under the direction of Dr. 
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Gosnell; a study of the basis of morale in the Chicago municipal service, 
which will be under the direction of Professor Leonard D. White; 
and a study of municipal reporting and standardization, which will 
be under the direction of Professor Charles E. Merriam. 


At the annual meeting of the committee on the Harris Political 
Science Prize Essay contest, held in Chicago on May 17, the prizes were 
awarded as follows: (1) First prize, $150, to Alan H. Monroe, North- 
western University, for an essay on ‘‘Proposed Modifications of the 
Power of the Supreme Court to Declare Laws Unconstitutional ;” 
(2) second prize, $100, to Max Swiren, University of Chicago, for an 
essay on “‘Water and Oil Diplomacy;” (3) honorable mention, to C. Y. 
Shill, a Chinese student at the University of Minnesota, for an essay 
on ‘The Lansing-Ishii Agreement.’”’ This contest is open to under- 
graduates of the colleges and universities of Illinois, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Indiana, and Michigan. The subjects from which 
contestants may choose in 1925 are as follows: (1) Relations of the 
United States and Latin America, with reference (a) to a particular 
phase, or (b) to a particular state or group of states; (2) Some phase of 
American-Japanese relations; (3) A World Court: either (a) the 
organization and workings of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, or (b) the question of the adherence of the United States to 
the Permanent Court; (4) The problem of extra-territoriality with 
reference (a) to the Near East, or (b) to the Far East; (5) Policy and 
achievements of the British Labor government; (6) The protection of 
minorities under post-war settlements; (7) Recent developments and 
problems in representation, with reference (a) to a particular country, 
or (b) to a particular plan; (8) Congressional investigations, their 
methods, scope and limitations; (9) Relation of the state and national 
governments in the matter of (a) highways, (b) education, (c) health, 
or (d) agriculture; (10) State administration and control over local 
administration in a particular state, with reference to a specific field 
of government, such as (a) public utilities, (b) finance, (c) health, (d) 
education, or (e) police; (11) Problems of public personnel adminis- 
tration (national, state or local), such as (a) qualifications, selection, 
and tenure of civil service commissions, (b) organizations of public 
employees, (c) methods of selection; promotion, discipline, and removal 
or (d) classification; (12) State legislatures: the operation of (a) the 
bicameral system in a particular state, or (b) the committee system 
in a particular state; (13) State and local judicial reorganization; 
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(14) Proposed modifications of the power of the courts to declare 
laws unconstitutional; (15) Methods of control in the operation of a 
budget system; (16) A study of the practical workings in a particular 
state of one of the following officers: (a) county boards, (b) justice 
of the peace, (c) local prosecuting attorney, (d) sheriff, (e) coroner, 
(f) county clerk, (g) auditor; (17) Third-party movements in the 
United States, 1920-1924; (18) Nominating systems in the United 
States; (a) direct primary (partisan or nonpartisan), (b) convention 
system, (c) petition; (19) Influence of nongovernmental agencies in 
(a) elections, or (b) formulating public policy; and (20) Some par- 
ticular phase of city or regional planning. 


At the annual meeting of the division of states relations of the 
National Research Council held in Washington on June 5, Professor 
Leonard D. White of the University of Chicago presented the results 
of a study which he has recently completed for this division of the 
Research Council upon “An Evaluation of the System of Central 
Financial Control of Research in State Governments.” In his study 
Professor White compared the fiscal systems of the states of Illinois, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, and Massachusetts, with particular reference to 
the administration of the scientific boards and commissions of the 
state government. The topics considered included budget control, 
degree of itemization in the budget, use of a contingent fund, review of 
the vouchers, centralization of purchasing and printing, and control of 
travel, especially outside of the state. 


Under resolutions adopted by the Second Pan-American Scientific 
Congress held in Washington in December, 1915, and January, 1916, 
the Third Pan-American Scientific Congress will meet in the city of 
Lima under the auspices of the government of Peru, beginning on 
Saturday, December 20. The Congress will continue in session for 
two weeks, and will be subdivided into the following sections: an- 
thropology, history and related sciences; civics, mathematics and 
related sciences; mining, metallurgy, and applied chemistry; engineer- 
ing; medicine and sanitation; biology, agriculture, and related sciences; 
private, public and international law; economics and sociology; educa- 
tion. ‘The Congress will be composed of official delegates from the 
countries represented, representatives of universities and of scientific 
institutes and societies of American countries, citizens of American 
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countries and foreigners residing therein, on invitation of the organi- 
zation committee, and authors of papers submitted to the Congress. 


Plans have been prepared for the establishment of a graduate school 
of international relations at Johns Hopkins University as a memorial 
to Walter H. Page. Sponsors of the project have started raising a 
million-dollar fund for the purpose, and the approval of the administra- 
tive authorities of Johns Hopkins has been secured. A large and 
representative board of trustees has been appointed. 


The following round-table conferences, in addition to those indicated 
in the last issue of the Review, have been planned for the current 
session of the Institute of Politics at Williamstown: Political Factors 
in Europe today, led by Professor S. B. Fay, of Smith College; the Work 
of the League of Nations, led by Sir James A. Salter, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. The lecture courses are as follows: The reconstruction of 
Europe, its economic and political conditions, by M. Louis Aubert, 
Paris; the problems and policies of Czechoslovakia, by Eduard Benés, 
foreign minister of Czechoslovakia; the crisis of European diplomacy, 
by Moritz J. Bonn, of Berlin; and the history and policy of the British 
labor movement, by Richard H. Tawney, of London. Addresses are 
also announced by M. Jean Monnet, of Paris, and Sir James A. Salter, 
of Geneva. 


The graduate school of economics and government of Washington 
University, located in Washington, D. C., has been rechristened The 
Robert Brookings Graduate School (Economics and Government). 
Additional buildings have been acquired for the year 1924-25, and 
the enrollment of the school will be between thirty-five and forty. 
Professor W. J. Shepard, who during the past year has been head of 
the department of political science at Washington University, St. 
Louis, will be permanently transferred to the graduate school in Wash- 
ington, D. C. He will be succeeded at Washington University, St. 
Louis, by Professor Arnold J. Lien, formerly of the University of 
Colorado. Professor J. A. Hobson, the English economist, will con- 
duct courses in the Graduate School during the first semester. A 
considerable number of short courses on special subjects will also be 
given by Joseph B. Eastman of the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
David Friday of the National Transportation Institute; C. O. Hardy 
of the Institute of Economics; Vernon Kellogg of the National Research 
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Council; Willmott Lewis, Washington Correspondent for the London 
Times; Isador Lubin of the Institute of Economics; C. E. McGuire of 
the Institute of Economics; F. W. Powell of the Institute for Govern- 
ment Research; L. 8. Rowe of the Pan American Union; Chauncey 
D. Snow of the United States Chamber of Commerce; F. G. Tryon of 
the United States Geological Survey; James Brown Scott of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; and others. 


The spring meeting of the Social Science Research Council was held 
in Chicago on May 17. Reports of the various committees and con- 
ferences of the Council were submitted and discussed, including those 
of the Committee on Survey of Social Science Research Agencies, of 
which Professor Secrist is chairman; the committee on the publication 
of an annual digest of state laws, of which Professor Chamberlain is 
chairman; and the committee on abstracting social science periodi- 
cals, of which Professor Chapin is chairman. The Council also con- 
sidered the report of the Conference on International News and Com- 
munication, held under the auspices of the Council in Washington 
on May 2. The plan (for the formation of which a gift of $2,500 has 
been made) contemplates ‘a thoroughly scientific and objective in- 
vestigation of the instrumentalities involved in the world-wide collec- 
tion and dissemination of current news and opinion of international 
concern and of the underlying and related problems of the formation, 
expression and significance of attitudes on international affairs.’”’ The 
following committee was appointed by the Council to take charge of 
the inquiry, for which financial support could probably be secured: 
Mr. Walter S. Rogers, Chairman, Dr. Franklin Adams, Professor 
Willard G. Bleyer, Mr. Bruce Bliven, Professor Jerome Davis, 
Dr. Edward F. Gay, Professor H. A. Miller, Professor Harold G. 
Moulton, Professor W. F. Ogburn, Dr. E. E. Slosson, Dean Walter 
Williams, and Professor George E. Wilson. 

A Committee on the Scientific Aspects of Human Migration was 
also appointed as follows: Miss Edith Abbott, Chairman, Dr. W. 
C. Mitchell, Professor H. A. Miller, Professor John R. Commons, 
Professor R. C. Foerster, Professor John A. Fairlie, Professor Frederic 
A. Ogg, Professor Carl Wittke, Professor W. F. Ogburn, Dr. R. M. 
Yerkes, Dr. Clark Wissler, and Miss Mary Van Kleek. 

This committee is to consider the social aspects of the migration 
problem and is to act in coéperation with e similar committee of the 
National Research Council. An appropriation of $15,500 for a 
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study of the mechanization of industry in relation to migration has 
been made by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation. This 
project will be begun on July 1, under the auspices of the Bureau of 
Economic Research and in particular charge of Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell 
and Dr. Jerome Davis. 

Prof. Edmund E. Day, of the University of Michigan, was elected 
treasurer of the Council, and fiscal organization and methods were 
outlined. Gifts of $20,500 have already been made for the work of 
the Council, and other funds amounting to as much more are in im- 
mediate prospect. A gift of $2,500 for general administration purposes 
has been received. 

The Council appointed a committee to outline a plan for obtaining 
fellowships for post-doctorate work in the social sciences. Of this 
committee Professor A. B. Hall is chairman, and the other members 
are Professors John R. Commons and W. F. Ogburn. 

The officers of the Council are: chairman, Professor Charles E. 
Merriam, University of Chicago; secretary, Professor Horace Secrist, 
Northwestern University; treasurer, Professor Edmund E. Day, 
University of Michigan. 

Suggestions for the development of the work of the Council are 
invited by its members. The Council also stands ready to advise 
regarding any especially significant or large-scale project in the field 
of social research. The next meeting of the Council will be held in 
November. 


Social Science Abstracts. Research in social science is hampered 
by the lack of indexes of abstracts of periodical literature. At the 
present time our research workers are far more handicapped than 
chemists or physicists, because scientists in these latter subjects have 
resort to such publications as “Chemical Abstracts” and ‘Science 
Abstracts,” wherein are found, systematically indexed, careful ab- 
stracts covering the whole field. A research worker in these sciences 
can do his preliminary reading with convenience and expedition. In 
contrast, the social scientist who wants to exhaust the periodical 
literature on his subject cannot depend on the existing abstracts pub- 
lished in social science journals, however excellent these may be as 
individual pieces of work, since the existing abstracts do not fully 
cover the field. Consequently, he must supplement them by con- 
siderable reading from original articles and run the risk of missing 
something really important. 
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In view of this situation the present statement has been prepared 
by the committee on social science abstracts of the Social Science 
Research Council. It is hoped that members of the social science 
societies, as well as any other interested persons, will study this state- 
ment, in order that they may be prepared to make suggestions to the 
chairmen of the committee at any time, and particularly to be prepared 
to take action on one of the alternative plans presented at the annual 
meetings of the social science societies next December. 

At the present time the American Political Science Review and the 
Journal of the American Statistical Association do not print systematic 
abstracts of their literature. The American Economic Review has 
for some years printed brief abstracts. The American Journal of 
Sociology has since July, 1921, printed in each of its issues several 
pages of carefully classified abstracts. The original system of classi- 
fication was enlarged in March, 1922, and since this time has comprised 
ten main headings and forty-eight subheadings. Since the abstract 
plan of the American Journal of Sociology is more complete than that 
of any of the other social science journals, the main headings are pre- 
sented herewith, with the suggestion that the reader examine the com- 
plete classification with its subordinate headings, as it is found in 
Volume 19, pages 373-374, of the American Journal of Sociology. 
The existing classification is not final, nor have the methods of abstract- 
ing been yet perfected, but the scheme is serviceable. The main 
headings are as follows: 

I. Personality: the Individual and the Person; II. The Family; 
III. Peoples and Cultural Groups; IV. Conflict and Accommodation 
Groups; V. Communities and Territorial Groups; VI. Social In- 
stitutions; VII. Social Science and the Social Process; VIII. Social 
Pathology: Personal and Social Disorganization; IX. Methods of 
Investigation; and X. General Sociology and Methodology of the 
Social Sciences. 

The following alternative plans for improving the existing abstracts 
of social science are suggested for consideration by members of the 
social science societies. It is assumed that only articles containing 
the results of original research will be abstracted. 

1. Independent and separate publication in bulletin form. 


a. Abstract service to be maintained jointly by membership dues from the 

social science societies, and published as a separate monthly bulletin. 
(The principles of editorial organization described under (2), ¢, 
below are understood to apply to this plan), or 
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b. Abstract service to be maintained jointly by social science societies, 
with the cost of administration and publication met in whole or in 
part by a subsidy or grant of funds from some national foundation 
interested in social research. (The principles of editorial organiza- 
tion described under (2), c, below are understood to apply to this 
plan.) 

c. Advantages of these plans 

(a) The whole field of social science would be covered with approximate 
completeness so that cross-referencing would make accessible 
valuable leads from related fields—on which so much progress 
depends. 

(6) Duplication in abstracting would be avoided, such as would exist 
if every journal abstracted independently for its own clientele. 

(c) One large strong abstract journal could secure by exchange or 
purchase more current serial literature than could independent 
journals, and this would save duplicate subscriptions. 


2. Abstract services of the social science journals continued as at present, 
but— 


a. Present services enlarged to cover the field more intensively and 
comprehensively. 
b. Methodology of abstracting systematized by acceptance of some mutu- 
ally agreeable plan such as: 
c. Acceptance of guidance over abstracting to be exerted by some central 
editorial body representative of the whole field. 

(a) which formulates a methodology of abstracting to be generally 
used. 

(b) to conform to some objective system of classification of subjects. 

(c) cross-referencing. 

(d) to avoid unnecessary duplication in printing. 

(e) editing and abstracting paid. 

d. Disadvantages of this plan as compared with (1) above. 

(a) danger of duplication of abstracts of the same article in several 
journals. This is now a real difficulty in the abstracts of biologi- 
cal sciences. 

(b) The field would be incompletely covered and cross-referencing 
incomplete. 

(c) Current files of serial literature would not be as complete and there 
would be inevitable duplication of subscription costs. 


3. Enlargement of the present abstract services and creation of new 
services in existing social science journals where needed 


a. Organization 
(a) editor-in-chief, four associate editors, one for each science, but 
unpaid. 
(b) abstracting paid for by the page. 
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b. Agreement on a common basis of classification of abstracts, each journal 
publishing in full all the abstracts relating to the field of its science 
and printing merely the scheme of classification of each of the other 
sciences, with a note referring the reader to these journals for full 
abstracts. 


c. The disadvantages of this plan are all the faults of plan (2), but in greater 
degree. 


It will be observed that the last plan is the least ambitious of the 
three, and perhaps in the present stage of development of the social 
sciences the most practicable. This last plan would leave to each of 
the journals the details of its own abstracting, since only a loose type 
of common editorial organization would exist. On the other hand, 
the plan has such serious objections that it could be at best but a 
temporary makeshift. 

The cost of the alternative plans would vary and it is probable that 
the third plan would be the least expensive. In this connection, it 
may be of interest to note that the abstract editor of the American 
Journal of Sociology now prints galley-sheets of the abstracts of each 
issue. These may be had by all subscribers for $1.00 a year. The 
subscriber then cuts up the galleys and pastes the separate abstracts 
on filing cards. The cost of chemical abstracts which is published 
according to plan (1), a, is $6.80, per subscriber, with a subscribing 
membership of 13,000. The combined membership of the four social 
science associations js about 7,000. 

F. Stuart Cuapin, Sociology, University of Minnesota, 
Chairman. 

A. C. Hanrorp, Political Science, Harvard University, 

Davis R. Dewey, Economics, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 

Wa ter F. Wittcox, Statistics, Cornell University. 


Members of the Social Science Abstract Committee. 
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EDITED BY A. C. HANFORD 
Harvard University 


Representative Governinent. By Henry Jones Forp. (New York: 

Henry Holt and Co. 1924. Pp. vii, 318.) 

Men are naturally divided, it is said, in matters political into two 
groups, the conservatives and the radicals. We naturally associate 
conservative with age, the radical with youth. But Professor Ford 
is one of our elders who may, in the light of his present book, be grouped 
with the radicals. Not that he favors socialism or sovietism or bol- 
shevism, but that he is a most severe critic of the existing methods 
and practices common to what is known as representative government. 
His book is an important contribution to the literature of protest 
against the operation of such representative government, especially 
in our country. 

The first third of his space he devotes to a clear, concise outline of 
the origins of the representative government idea. He disposes de- 
cisively of the theory of a Teutonic origin which held the field for so 
long, and maintains the theory that representative government “got 
its mode and form from the church,” “originated as a bud put forth 
by monarchy,” and “developed first in England, not because people 
were more free there but because monarchy was stronger there than 
elsewhere.”’ Its apparent success in England forced its consideration 
in other countries. He dates the general movement in favor of the 
system from the French Revolution of February 24, 1848. 

Most of his book, however, is devoted to a keen critical analysis of 
the characteristics of representative government, as it operates in 
leading countries today. Nowhere between the covers of a single 
volume do I know of so complete a summary of the evidences of in- 
efficiency in what is commonly referred to as representative govern- 
ment. And he does not mince words in his criticisms. From a lesser 
authority, or from a man suspected of revolutionary theories, many 
of his statements would be discounted as extreme. For example, 
relative to the common notion of the desirability of electing “‘good” 
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men to office, he says: “‘it is of the essence of representative govern- 
ment that the people themselves shall be the judge . . . . it would 
be a misfortune if none but good men,—according to ordinary conven- 
tions,—should be chosen” (pp. 160, 161). ‘There is no greater fallacy 
in government than that of electing good men to office” (p. 202). 
Again, ‘‘Examination of things as they are, whether from the stand- 
point of theory or of practice, demonstrates that it is not possible to 
fill administrative office by popular election and at the same time have 
representative government” (p. 256). ‘“‘The practical effect of the 
direct primary has been to establish a class rule of a singularly degraded 
and irresponsible character, producing results in the filling of public 
office that are sometimes absolutely grotesque” (p. 270). ‘The mass 
of crude, botched, tangled enactments dumped into the statute books 
by the two-chambered legislatures of the United States strikes with 
amazement any one who looks into the subject” (p. 276). ‘Instead 
of being a means of popular enlightenment upon political issues the ef- 
fect of the presidential election is systematically to darken understand- 
ing ofthem. . . . The main reliance is upon slogans, claptrap, per- 
sonalities and sentimental humbug, poured out in bewildering profusion 
on the principle that the people can be made to believe anything that 
is hammered into their ears long enough” (p. 285). 

Before he has reached the end of Professor Ford’s dissection of 
modern representative government, the reader is tempted to despair. 
Then, quite suddenly, the idea appears that what we recognize as 
representative government is not truly such, but is a spurious form, 
which the author calls a “multiple agency system.’”’ The name and 
nature of this corruption of the representative government idea might 
well have been developed at an earlier stage in the treatment. For 
his bitter criticisms of representative government are thus at the end 
explained as directed against the corrupt or spurious form, and not 
against a true system. Indeed, in the final sentence of the book, he 
affirms his belief in the true form,—‘‘There has been sufficient practical 
experience to show that when actually installed under conditions which 
maintain its representative character, it is the form of government 
which attains the highest degree of practical efficiency together with 
the greatest stability.” 

It would have been well if Professor Ford had added a chapter 
or two developing further his constructive suggestions and knitting 
together his ideas concerning the practical operation of a true system 
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of representative government. Indeed, there is material in this sub- 

ject for a new book from his pen. Possibly he is already planning it. 
Lucius H. Hour. 

West Point, N. Y. 


Creative Experience. By M. P.‘Fouuerr. (New York: Longmans, 

Green and Co. 1924. Pp. xix, 303.) 

The really constructive character of Miss Follett’s work, The New 
State, in illuminating the nature of group organization and its signifi- 
cance for the problem of popular government, and the widespread 
attention which that book aroused among those students of the social 
sciences who are impressed with the importance of the psychological 
approach, assure for her latest work an immediate and interested 
audience. 

In this volume she has gone even farther than in her earlier work in 
applying the principles of behavioristic psychology to social and politi- 
cal problems. The central principle is that of “integrative behavior,” 
which is closely connected with the “circular response’ doctrine of 
recent psychology. Holt shows that “in the ‘behavior process’ sub- 
ject and object are equally important and that reality is in the relating 
of these, is in the endless evolving of these relatings.” Behavior 
cannot be explained in the simple terms of stimulus and response, 
for the subject in being acted upon, simultaneously reacts upon the 
object. There is a continuous circular response. The relations, of 
which behavior is the product, are evolving and infinitely variable 
relations. The individual, in reacting upon his environment, so in- 
corporates himself in his environment as to give it a constantly chang- 
ing character in its relation to himself. Indeed “responding is not 
merely to another activity but to the relating between the self-activity 
and the other-activity.” Behavior is thus integrative. If, thus 
briefly stated, this doctrine appears rather abstruse, the wealth of 
illustration with which the author develops it gives it a lucidity and 
obviousness that is convincing. 

Experience, which is the process of relating, is creative. It is the 
dynamo-station which generates all that is real in life. Through the 
integration of experience something new is constantly being created. 
Purpose is not some far-off and transcendent goal, fixed immutably 
in the stars. It is itself the product of a creative experience and con- 
stantly evolves with experience. Will and rights, concepts which 
have played so important a réle in political and social science, find no 
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place in a system based on integrative behavior. Instead, we get the 
idea of desire, an evolving and developing desire, or rather of desires 
which, appearing in opposition, are capable of being integrated. Power 
instead of being the subject of bitter conflicts, instead of being located 
now in one place, now in another, is viewed as the result of creative 
experience. The emphasis is shifted from the location, the divis:on, 
the delegation of power to the way in which it is produced and may 
be increased. 

It is in the app.ication of this principle of integrative behavior, or 
creative experience, that Miss Follett is most suggestive. With 
regard to a number of definite political and social problems her analysis 
and criticism are illuminating. One chapter is devoted to the function 
of the expert. Is he the revealer of truth? Without minimizing the 
legitimate influence which the expert should wield in our modern 
world, the fallacy of the view that there is a triple function to be per- 
formed, by the expert in discovering facts, by the administrator in 
forming policies, and by the people in consenting, is effectively de- 
molished. This view ignores the principle of integrative behavior. 
Facts are not static but in constant flux and conditioned at all times 
by their relations, many of which are rooted in the evolving experience 
of the people themselves. Also, the function of the people cannot be 
reduced to a sterile consent. Their creative experience must be util- 
ized at every moment. A participant, not a merely consenting, elec- 
torate is essential. It is only in the integration of the experience of 
all elements of a society that the opportunity for further creative 
conquest lies. 

Likewise, the legal order is not to be envisaged as the mere guardian 
of truth. Law is and must be also creative, utilizing both the experi- 
ence of the past as it has been crystallized in concepts and principles 
and the flowing experience of the moment. The nature of representa- 
tion and the true character of the representative is most profitably 
discussed from the same angle. 

Conflict assumes a different, a vastly important réle when we apply 
the principle of integrative behavior. It is neither the unfortunate 
and deplorable incident of life which it is sometimes pictured, nor the 
ruthless but inevitable process of social evolution through which the 
stronger survive and dominate at the expense of the weaker. The 
essential and valuable element in conflict is the ‘confronting of in- 
terests.’””’ There are four means by which conflicts may be resolved: 
domination, voluntary submission, compromise, integration. In all 
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the first three methods something is definitely lost; in the last nothing 
is lost and something is gained. The method of integration consists 
in discovering the essential desires of the opposing parties and through 
invention, or some similar means, realizing them all. But this is 
possible only while these varying desires are still in a state of solution; 
after they have become crystallized and have assumed an abstract 
form this method is very difficult or impossible. 

Perhaps this brief review of some of the salient features of Miss 
Follett’s work is sufficient to indicate the really dynamic character 
of her outlook. No tendency has been so marked in the recent de- 
velopment of political science as that which, looking behind the forms 
and functions of government, seeks to discover the foundations of 
political phenomena. These can only be understood in the light of 
behavioristic psychology. The path which Graham Wallas has broken 
and Walter Lippmann has widened must be broadened and elevated 
into a smooth and easily traversable highway. As a contribution to 
this very important achievement Miss Follett’s work is most significant. 

WaLTeR JAMES SHEPARD. 
Washington University, St. Louis. 


Political Action: A Naturalistic Interpretation of the Labor Movement 
in Relation to the State. By Sepa Extprinee. (Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Company. 1924. Pp. xviii, 382.) 

The reader of this book is likely to be pleased or disappointed ac- 
cording to whether or not he is seeking the particular type of informa- 
tion which the title might lead him to believe is contained within the 
covers. While a book which may be read with profit by psychologists, 
sociologists, political scientists and economists, it has little to do with 
either political action or the labor movement in any of its aspects. It 
is in reality a general introduction to social psychology, more closely 
resembling Professor McDougall’s work than any previous book of 
the sort, though there is ample evidence of reliance upon the works 
of Thorndike, Trotter and Wallas, as well as decent acquaintance 
with all of the more novel trends in psychological thinking, including 
psychoanalysis and the recent assault upon the concept of fixed in- 
stinctive tendencies. Even the chapters under distinctly political 
captions are primarily psychological in content and implication, and 
only that on representative government (xxvi1) deals primarily with 
political data. 

The psychological prolegomena to social behavior and _ political 
action occupy more than half of the book, and comprise a mildly critical 
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review of the chief instinctive tendencies and socio-psychic factors, 
such as hunger, fear, repulsion, pugnacity, the sex instinct, the parental 
instinct, acquisitiveness, self-assertion, submissiveness, curiosity, con- 
structiveness, gregarious impulses, play tendencies, hedonic! factors 
and habit. The last chapter in the book is devoted to an illuminating 
summary and discussion of this whole controversy regarding human 
nature between the various groups of psychologists and the cultural 
determinists. 

In the chapters assumedly dealing with political problems, the most 
significant points emphasized are the dependence of political power and 
action on economic and psychological factors, the derivation of the 
sense of justice from class or group interest, the futility of hoping for 
full freedom of discussion in a class-dominated society, the failure of 
representative government on a territorial basis together with the 
pious illusion that elected officials represent their constituencies as a 
whole, the practical difficulties in the way of securing the actual opera- 
tion of majority rule in a democracy, the manner in which psychic 
factors in society are most readily exploited by the economically 
ascendant class, and the difficulties in the way of a rapid solution of 
our complex social problems by idealistic liberalism and a socialized 
education. 

In most cases the author has shown courage in handling contro- 
versial questions with frankness and candor. 

All in all, the book is one of the most concise summaries in the 
English language of the psychological basis of economic and political 
action. The late Carlton Parker suggested that one might learn more 
concerning economic motives and behavior from a book like McDou- 
gall’s Social Psychology than from such a work as Taylor’s Principles 
of Economics. It is doubtless equally true that political behavior is 
more adequately approached in Eldridge than in Burgess’ Political 
Science, and books of this sort are likely to be more and more consorted 
with by political scientists in the coming years. The misleading 
title should, however, be supplanted by one which will indicate just 
what the reader will discover in the book. Otherwise, the student 
who desires a summary of the psychological prolegomena to politics will 
never suspect that he will discover it here, and those who are seeking 
a systematic sociological study of the state will toss the work away in 
disappointment. 

Harry E_mer BARNEs. 

Smith College. 
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The Newspaper and Authority. By Lucy Maynarp Satmon. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1923. Pp. xxix, 505.) 
Supplementing her previous volume, The Newspaper and the His- 

torian, the author discusses in this book the problem of how far the 

restrictions placed on the newspaper press by external authority have 
limited its serviceableness to the historian in his attempt to recon- 
struct the past. The chapters take up successively various kinds of 
control: preventive censorship; punitive censorship (suppression or 
punishment of a newspaper after publication of the offending matter) ; 
regulation of the press through bribery, denial of mail privileges, and 
so forth; taxes on knowledge; special measures for the foreign-language 
and vernacular press, with an interesting chapter on the “clandestine 
press;’’ libel suits; press bureaus and propaganda; and the relationship 
between advertisements and propaganda. A mass of interesting in- 
formation has been collected. In addition to the numerous illustra- 
tions of familiar methods by which the press is warped in war-time, 
interesting examples are given of the suppression of truth in peace, 
such as the exercise of the French censorship during the Peace Con- 
ference at the request of President Wilson, and the censorship in re- 
gard to conditions in China in 1914 by the Pekin Government and 

European bankers, so that Chinese bonds could be floated (p. 41). 

The book has two serious faults. First, the information is not well 
digested. The book has apparently been compiled from press clip- 
pings and abstracts, so that the reader proceeds from paragraph to 
paragraph without much continuity. More might have been done 
to trace the development of the censorship in each country as a whole. 
Secondly, although a large number of legal cases are mentioned, they 
are cited entirely from books or press clippings. References to law 
reports are conspicuously absent. It is a serious defect, for example, 
that no reference is given to the official report (247 U. S. 402) of the 
Toledo News Bee contempt case (p. 38), or of the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court (255 U. 8S. 407) excluding the 
Milwaukee Leader from second-class mailing privileges (p. 164). 
Indeed, the author merely mentions the decision in the District 
of Columbia court. Omitted altogether is the important case 
of International News Service v. Associated Press (248 U.S. 
215), in which the courts prevented a rival news agency from 
making prompt use of Associated Press items, although the 
law does not require the Associated Press to furnish its news 
to all newspapers who are willing to pay for it. The dissenting 
opinion of Mr. Justice Brandeis is especially valuable to students of 
the press. 
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A large number of state cases might also have been mentioned, deal- 
ing with such questions as adverse criticism of a judicial decision (23 
Ida. 191); scandal-mongering and indecent newspapers (136 Mo. 277); 
the validity of municipal ordinances forbidding the sale of particular 
newspapers, such as the Dearborn Independent (271 Fed. Rep. 479) 
or Hearst publications during the war (172 N. Y. Supp. 851), or German- 
language newspapers (89 N. J. Eq. 387); and the prohibition of press 
accounts of the execution of criminals (100 Minn. 173). The chapter 
on libel suits shows no trace of any study of decisions. There is no 
exposition of the very important legal rule of “fair comment,’’ that no 
libel action can be maintained by a person who has made his acts, 
whether political or literary or dramatic, a matter of public concern, 
for the expression of defamatory opinions about such acts, so long 
as the criticism is made in good faith and without mis-statements of 
fact. Without such a rule, political, literary, and artistic criticism 
would be perilous indeed. William G. Hale’s Law of the Press (St. 
Paul, 1923) has now made many important cases on these matters 
easily accessible to the nonlegal reader. 

In spite of these defects, the author has supplied valuable material 
and references on the relations between government and press. One 
who approaches the problem from the legal side soon finds that many 
controversies never get into the courts at all or else are not appealed 
so as to be officially reported. Where the law reports are silent about 
a prosecution or censor’s order, the discovery of information becomes 
a very arduous task, and in this Miss Salmon’s book will be of frequent 
assistance. Something should also be said about her thoughtful re- 
flections upon the arguments for and against political control of opinion, 
and the occasional effective massing of concrete instances to show the 
absurdities and futilities of suppression. 

Z. JR. 

Harvard University. 


Service Monographs of the United States Government. By the Institute 
for Government Research. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 
1922-24.) 

The Development of National Administrative Organization in the United 
States. By Luoyp M. Snorr. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press. Pp. xviii, 514.) 


Administrators, legislators and students of government are much 
indebted to the Institute for Government Research for its excellent 
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series of Service Monographs covering the important activities of 
the national government of the United States. To date thirty-two 
volumes, or about two-thirds of the total number proposed, have been 
published. 


. The Geological Survey. 

The Reclamation Service. 

The Bureau of Mines, Fred W. Powell. 

The Alaskan Engineering Commission, Joshua Bernhardt. 
The Tariff Commission, Joshua Bernhardt. 

. The Federal Board for Vocational Education, William S. Holt. 
. The Federal Trade Commission, William 8. Holt. 

. The Steamboat-Inspection Service, Lloyd M. Short. 

. The Weather Bureau, Gustavus A. Weber. 

10. The Public Health Service, Lawrence F. Schmeckebier. 

11. The National Park Service, Jenks Cameron. 

12. The Employees’ Compensation Commission, Gustavus A. Weber. 
13. The General Land Office, Milton Conover. 

14. The Bureau of Education, Darrell H. Smith. 

15. The Bureau of Navigation, Lloyd M. Short. 

16. The Coast and Geodetic Survey, Gustavus A. Weber. 

17. The Federal Power Commission, Milton Conover. 

18. The Interstate Commerce Commission, Joshua Bernhardt. 
19. The Railroad Labor Board, Joshua Bernhardt. 

. The Division of Conciliation, Joshua Bernhardt. 

. The Children’s Bureau. In press. 

The Women’s Bureau, Gustavus A. Weber. 

The Office of the Supervising Architect, Darrell H. Smith. 

The Bureau of Pensions, Gustavus A. Weber. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue, Lawrence F. Schmeckebier. 
The Bureau of Public Roads, William 8. Holt. 

The Office of the Chief of Engineers. 

The United States Employment Service, Darrell H. Smith. 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Lawrence F. Schmeckebier. 
The Bureau of Immigration, Darrell H. Smith. 

The Patent Office, Gustavus A. Weber. 

The Office of Experiment Stations, Milton Conover. 

. The Customs Service, Lawrence F. Schmeckebier. 


CON SAP wwe 


The monographs are prepared according to a uniform plan and 
set forth (1) the history and development of each service; (2) its func- 
tions and activities; (3) its organizations; (4) character of the plant; 
(5) a compilation of, or reference to, the laws and regulations governing 
its operations; (6) financial statements showing its appropriations, 
expenditures and other data for a period of years, and (7) a complete 
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bibliography bearing on the service and its operations. In accordance 
with a definite policy, the studies are almost wholly descriptive in 
character, little attempt being made to criticise conditions or to sug- 
gest improvements. As stated in the foreword to each volume: “Upon 
administrators themselves falls responsibility for making or proposing 
changes which will result in the improvement of methods of adminis- 
tration. The primary aim of outside agencies should be to emphasize 
responsibility and facilitate its fulfillment.’”’ Each study shows great 
care and accuracy in its preparation, and a uniformly high standard of 
workmanship is displayed throughout the series. When completed, 
the monographs will constitute the most authoritative and exhaustive 
discussion of the organization, powers, and activities of the various 
services of the national government, and should prove invaluable to 
students of administration as well as to members of Congress and those 
actually engaged in carrying on the routine business of the national 
government. Copies should be in the hands of every member of 
Congress and the heads of departments, bureaus and commissions 
concerned. 

Although the individual studies in the service monographs are pri- 
marily descriptive in nature and largely independent of one another, 
the Institute for Government Research has, through the publication 
of two other books, brought out to some extent the interrelation of the 
various services and has developed a critical and constructive program 
for the reorganization of national administration. One of these 
volumes on The Reorganization of the Administrative Branch of the 
National Government by Director W. F. Willoughby was reviewed in 
this Review for August, 1923 (Volume xvi, p. 477). The second work 
on The Development of National Administrative Organization in the 
United States by Lloyd M. Short, although not planned for this pur- 
pose, acts as a historical introduction and also serves to tie the series 
of individual monographs together. 

Dr. Short begins his book with a brief but critical account of the 
constitutional status of the administrative branch of the national govern- 
ment, the process by which administrative supervision and control 
have been vested in the hands of the President, and the increased im- 
portance of administration in this country during the last few years. 
Then follow ten chapters explaining the origin and foundations of 
the federal administrative organization during the years 1775 to 1800, 
with a detailed historical sketch of its development, department by 
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department, down to 1860. The next portion of the book traces the 
development since 1860; while the last three chapters include a brief 
examination of the position which the President occupies today with 
respect to national administration, a description of the various pro- 
posals for administrative reorganization and a general conclusion. 

The chief value of the book is to be found in its detailed and pains- 
taking account of the various steps by which the central administrative 
machinery at Washington has grown up and of the basic principles 
which underlie the system, whenever such principles can be found. 
Confusion is avoided by brief summaries scattered at convenient 
places throughout the book and the work has been made something 
more than a mere piece of research by critical comments and a brief 
discussion of some of the present-day problems of departmental or- 
ganization. Altogether, Dr. Short’s study is a most useful contribu- 
tion to the knowledge of national administration. 

Among the more interesting parts of the book, other than the de- 
tailed history of the departments, is an explanation as to how the first 
Congress, influenced by the unfortunate experience under the Con- 
federation with administration by boards and committees, provided 
in 1789 for the establishment of a system of single-headed administra- 
tive departments, thus establishing a precedent which has served as 
the basis for the later development of the national administrative 
organization. In tracing the recent development of permanent ad- 
ministrative bureaus, boards, or commissions, independent of the ten 
executive departments, the author makes clear that since 1883, and 
more especially since 1913, Congress, through the creation of detached 
agencies, has seriously undermined the original departmental system 
of organization and has departed, in a number of instances, from the 
system of single-headed administrative control. 

Another interesting feature is a discussion of the bureau of the 
budget as a means whereby the President is enabled to perform his 
functions as the directing head of the business organization of the 
government. The author very aptly points out, however, that “the 
maintenance of his position . . . as administrator-in-chief 
which the President has attained through the bureau of the 
budget, for the first time in the history of the United States, will de- 
pend very largely upon the vigorous and persistent manner in which 
the President himself assumes all the great responsibilities devolving 
upon this direct leadership” (p. 456). 
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The chapter on administrative reorganization contains a short 
but excellent historical account of the various recent proposals for 
reconstruction such as the recommendations submitted by the In- 
stitute for Government Research, the plan prepared by the National 
Budget Committee, Senator Kenyon’s proposed department of public 
welfare, the preliminary plan of the joint congressional committee on 
reorganization, and President MHarding’s recommendations. The 
author closes with an expression of hope that the plan being formulated 
by the joint committee on reorganization “will go far toward removing 
the defects of the present system and will restore, as far as possible, the 
department system of administrative organization first established 
in 1789.” 


A. C. Hanrorp. 
Harvard University. 


Social Politics in the United States. By Frep E. Haynzs. (Boston, 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 1924. Pp. xii, 414.) 

Professor Haynes nowhere in this book attempts to define what he 
means by “social politics.”” In his Third Party Movements Since the 
Civil War he states that “social politics describes the entrance into 
the activities of political parties of new kinds of issues which seem 
to have been forced upon politicians by economic and social forces 
that can not be ignored.’’ Social Politics in the United States is a 
much more ambitious work than the author’s previous volume, since 
it endeavors to present a ‘‘comprehensive survey of the principal parties, 
organizations and movements involved in this process of socialization.” 
If persons who have read Professor Haynes’ previous books, and who 
have kept up with the recent literature on socialism, the labor move- 
ment and the agrarian discontent, expect anything new in the present 
work, they will probably be disappointed. The book is nevertheless, 
a useful compilation of the literature that has grown up around certain 
protest movements in the United States. 

As the chapter headings indicate, the book describes broad move- 
ments. Little more could be expected in so short a treatise covering 
so vast a territory. In each chapter, considerable space is given to 
the analysis of the leaders of the different movementsdescribed. Thus 
utopianism brings up the name of Robert Owen; socialism is associated 
with Debs, Spargo, and Hillquit; the labor movement is closely con- 
nected with the career of Samuel Gompers; the single tax movement 
is the product of Henry George’s agitation; nationalism springs from 
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Edward Bellamy’s book; the great tribune of the third-party move- 
ments in the latter half of the nineteenth century was General Weaver; 
the fomenters of the progressive movement were La Follette, Pingree, 
Jones, Folk, and Roosevelt; the moving spirits of the I. W. W. were 
Haywood and De Leon; a leading exponent of the new unionism is 
Sidney Hillman; and the chief sponsors of the Non-Partisan League 
were Townley and Frazier. 

It is obvious to the student of recent American history that some 
of these men were not concerned so much with “social politics” as they 
were with the politics of their own particular group. Professor Haynes 
does not try to ascertain whether or not the leaders of these movements 
possessed peculiar characteristics, nor does he try to show, following 
the lead of Robert Michels, how the iron law of oligarchy operates 
even in social democratic movements, nor does he try to find out how 
close the relationship is between the fluctuations of business and the 
changes of politics. He has rather attempted to give a readable 
narrative of the protest movements that, although seemingly failures, 
have brought the major parties to conform to changing social and 
economic conditions. 

Professor Haynes is optimistic about the socialization of politics in 
the United States. He concludes that “Social democracy is really 
coming in the United States as an orderly development out of the 


political, constitutional, economic, and industrial progress of the coun- 
try. The democratic West has been a chief source as it has marched 
across the continent, but its impulse has been strengthened by other 
influences such as that of the organized workingmen and of the social 
workers in our cities.” Such optimism, coming from a fair-minded 
student of Iowa history, in these days of pessimism in labor circles 
and among social scientists, is refreshing. 


Haroip F. Gosnetu. 
University of Chicago. 


Boss Platt and His New York Machine. By Haroitp F. Gosnetu. 

(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1924. Pp. xxiv, 370.) 

In this book Dr. Gosnell describes “the social background, the 
personal qualities, and the technique of a typical state political boss.” 
Only in part of the work is the chronological method followed. In 
other words, action is related as a rule to certain definite backgrounds, 
in the first instance to that of party organization, then to the governor- 
ship, the legislature, and to administration generally. Doubtless this 
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will prove somewhat disturbing to readers of conventional biographies 
who are habituated to following ‘‘the adventures of a soul on its journey 
through the world,’’—said journey being divided into many easy 
stages and punctuated at convenient resting-points by soporific dates 
and soothing chapter-headings. On the other hand Dr. Gosnell’s 
book wiil make a strong appeal to political specialists. It is truly 
pioneer work; it essays the use of “the new tools of survey and com- 
parison, of statistics and psychology.” The result is an extraordinarily 
broad and brightly illuminated canvas, on which Roosevelt figures 
searcely less prominently than Platt himself, on which, moreover, 
scores of other personages of national or state importance are sketched 
in sharp outline. Many earlier writers have given us excellent accounts 
of bossism in general, but to Dr. Gosnell’s credit it must be said that 
he has succeeded admirably in depicting throughout all its ramifications 
and functionings a particular machine, and that a machine which ranks 
clearly among the most important and most powerful in the history 
of the country. 

So far as can be determined by one whose knowledge is confessedly 
incomplete, Dr. Gosnell’s work is excellent in judgment and quite 
impartial throughout. He has been imposed upon neither by the 
clamor against Platt nor by the glamor of Roosevelt. It is evident 


that the latter was much more of a civil service reformer before, and 


much more of a ‘‘trust-buster’’ after, his contact as governor with the 
New York machine. Frankly Platt seems a preposterous figure in 
many ways, yet the author does not permit himself so much as a smile 
in dealing with the ‘‘Easy Boss.”’ However, at times he does provoke 
a smile by permitting the latter to expose himself almost indecently, as, 
for example, in quoting Platt’s characterization of himself as the only 
“‘possible redeemer of the wicked city” of New York! Throughout 
the book one constantly runs across excellent detailed studies of particu- 
lar topics,—for example, the discussion of availability under machine 
conditions in New York; of Lowell’s test of partisanship in legislation; 
of the gold plank in the Republican convention of 1896; and of the 
“kicking up-stairs’’ of Roosevelt in 1900. The array of facts handled 
is enormous, they are admirably marshalled, and references to sources 
are freely given. On the other hand typographical errors are much 
too frequent. 

An extremely interesting introduction to Dr. Gosnell’s book is 
contributed by Professor Merriam, in which the latter applies his dis- 
cussion of the characteristic traits of political leadership, already 
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familiar to readers of The American Party System, to the writing of 
political biographies. It is evident, however, that the peculiar merit 
of Bess Platt and His New York Machine depends primarily upon 
exhaustive analysis of political forces and political organization rather 
than upon “psycho-biological’”’ analysis, although character-reading 
is employed with great effectiveness, particularly in the chapter dealing 
with ‘The Personal Qualities of Platt and Roosevelt.” However, 
all students of politics will agree that biographies of leaders such as 
Tilden, Blaine, Garfield, Reed, Cleveland, Pettigrew, LaFollette, 
and Debs, and of bosses such as Croker, Tweed, Ruef, Cox, Quay, 
Brayton Penrose and others of the same type, if executed with the 
same thoroughness and impartiality Dr. Gosnell has demonstrated in 
dealing with Platt, would contribute materially to the advancement 
of the science. 
Rosert C. Brooks. 

Swarthmore College. 


The American Judge. By ANDREW A. BRUCE. 

Macmillan Co. 1924. Pp. 218.) 

This book begins with a mis-statement. The duties, it is said, of 
an American judge are “so arduous that he must of necessity be a 
student and a recluse.” From a “part-time” judge that cannot be 
expected, and recluses are less and less frequently put on the bench. 
The author also asserts that “the average American judge” is over- 
burdened with work; but this is a proposition difficult to maintain. 

He discusses at length the limits of state sovereignty. ‘‘In the past,” 
he says, “the Supreme Court of the nation has maintained some 
semblance of the American doctrine of dual sovereignty, but now by 
the extension of the interstate commerce powers of Congress, which 
it is every day sanctioning, there is a tendency to make Washington 
the lobby camp of the world and practically to destroy the last vestige 
of state rights” (p. 51). 

Professor Bruce deplores the misuse of precedent. The United States 
Supreme Court seems to have taken the position (p. 73) that it would 
be utterly derogatory to its influence to admit that it had ever erred, 
and that to overrule a former decision fairly and squarely would wreck 
the ship of state. ‘‘After all it is obedience to the letter and to the spirit 
of the Constitution that is required of our courts, and not obedience to 
any particular construction which they or their predecessors may have 
put upon it. Many of the past constructions were adopted under 
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social and industrial conditions totally different from those which now 
prevail—we need to make the law, and especially constitutional law, 
intelligible to the ordinary intelligent citizen.” 

We give, Professor Bruce declares, too much publicity to acts of 
crime. ‘We have made it a familiar thing. We have been living in 
an automobile age, in an age of social display. Parents have set the 
pace and their boys and girls have followed. Money talks and every- 
one is after the money. Pleasure is the one end. In the mad search 
for pleasure, forgery is an incident, and theft is common. In the 
movies our young people are shown the glitter of the cabarets and of the 
dancing house, and of the gambling joints. In the movies they are 
taught how to steal. We need reverence and contentment more than 
we need a reformed criminal code. We need God more than we need 
the law’”’ (p. 108). 

“A government by law must find its foundation in a respect for its 
administration. There never can be any large measure of respect for 
the American judge, and for a government of law as long as the judicial 
primaries exist. . . . A primary election system compels the 
judges who are already in office and who seek reélection to beg for 
votes, and no judicial officer, who does so, can be respected. The 
honorable refuse to do this and, sooner or later, the honorable usually 
fail of reélection. Something, indeed, is wrong when judges such as 
Cooley of Michigan, Mitchell of Minnesota and McClain of Iowa, 
are driven from the bench. Life terms for state judiciaries will, it is 
believed, be acquiesced in only when, by constitutional amendments, 
the judges are deprived of the powers to exercise, or by their own voli- 
tion, cease to exercise, the political and legislative powers which they 
assume today, and when they discard the use of the writ of injunction 
in labor cases. These prerogatives, however, should never be sur- 
rendered or be taken away. On our constitutional system the stability 
of our institutions and the maintenance of our democracy depends. 
It is this which gives the opportunity for the sober second thought of 
which every democracy is much in need. The writ of injunction is 
the preventive medicine of the law.” 

“If every one is bound to know the law, every one should have the 
means of acquiring such knowledge in our schools of law” (p. 174). 
“The province of the law school, in short, is not nearly so much to 
furnish practicing lawyers, as to train an intelligent citizenship. 

If itis necessary that weshall maintain agricultural experiment stations, 
and shall furnish institutions where the science of agriculture may be 
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promoted and studied, it would also seem that we should furnish equal 
facilities for the study of government—for law is merely applied politi- 
cal science, applied social ethics, applied civilization.” 
Judge Bruce is a pessimist. He strikes hard, but not always well- 
considered blows. 
Stmmeon E. Baupwin. 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


Child Labor and the Constitution. By Raymonp G. Fuuizr. (New 

York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 1923. Pp. xvi, 323.) 

This is perhaps the sanest and most poised book that has been written 
upon the subject of child labor. Mr. Fuller rightly insists that the 
aim of reform should be ‘‘not an unoccupied but a well-occupied child- 
hood.”” His program is consequently not merely one of negative 
prohibitions but one which calls for the thoughtful codperation of 
home, school and government in creating those opportunities for 
children which make for the good life. The chapter upon rural child 
labor is an especially valuable revelation of the exploitation of children 
in the beet, cotton, and truck-vegetable fields. It should stir the con- 
science of those in the rural regions who have hitherto conceived of 
child labor only in terms of factory, mine and street employment, 
and have ignored the abuse of childhood frequently going on before 
their eyes. 

Mr. Fuller’s analysis of existing state legislation is informative and 
thorough, as is his review of the political and legal history of the pro- 
posed child labor amendment to the Constitution. The fundamental 
inconsistency of the Supreme Court’s declaration that the use of the 
taxing power for the purposes of regulation and prohibition is uncon- 
stitutional with their previous approval of the oleomargarine and drug 
taxes is clearly shown. Mr. Fuller advocates a constitutional amend- 
ment which, unlike the prohibition amendment, will not of itself enact 
legislation, but will merely give Congress the power to legislate. The 
states, moreover, may fix standards in occupations not covered by an 
act of Congress, and above the minima which may be set up. Co- 
operative administration by the state and national authorities along the 
lines worked out under the first and second child labor laws is advocated. 

Once the age at which children can enter industry is raised, there 
will remain the problem of providing them with a healthy and inspiring 
school life, and of granting scholarships to the needy to compensate 
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the parents for the loss of the child’s earning-power. Prohibitive 
legislation is a necessary first step but with it child labor reform is not 
finished—it has just begun. 
Paut H. Dove.as. 
University of Chicago. 


With Congress and Cabinet. By Wriuu1am C. Reprietp. (New York: 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 1924. Pp. xi, 307.) 

With no attempt at literary grace ex-Secretary Redfield gives us his 
experiences as congressman and cabinet member during the Wilson 
administration. This simple, unadorned tale of a successful manu- 
facturer, exporter and production expert, who has traveled widely and 
observed clearly, will be interesting and instructive reading for any 
citizen. As a successful business man he served the reform adminis- 
tration of Seth Low as commissioner of public works of Brooklyn. 
In 1910 the large independent vote of the fifth congressional district 
of New York sent him to Congress. Here his experience as a manu- 
facturer of export goods had drawn him from adherence to protection 
over to the free-trade ranks. His first speech in Congress on the Under- 
wood tariff attracted attention because of its grasp of “production 
and cost detail” by one who spoke in “plain factory language, the gos- 
pel of American industrial courage.” 

A familiar discussion of the fatal lack of close coérdination between 
the legislative branch and the executive is enlivened with many per- 
sonal experiences sometimes bordering on the ludicrous. Many ex- 
amples are given of fatal results of congressional economy in lopping 
off appropriations for the executive departments, in following a penny- 
wise and pound-foolish policy. 

The author sets forth clearly the wide ramifications of governmental 
activity into the industrial and business life of America, and cites 
many concrete cases of the pecuniary benefit of such activities to both 
business men and consumer. There are vivid personal sketches il- 
lustrating the parsimony of the government in rewarding creative 
genius of its scientific employees. The candid discussion of pork- 
barrel legislation is reassuring in this day of popular distrust of Con- 

ss. 

The under-emphasis on the author’s experiences is perhaps due to 
his expressed conviction that in most of the books dealing with our 
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governmental affairs ‘‘stress is laid on the talker rather than on the 
doer,”’ whereas “the work of our government is its glory—a record 
unequalled on the earth.” 


Joun L. 


Knox College. 


The Local Government of the United Kingdom. By Joun J. CLARKE. 
(London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 1924. Pp. xv, 484.) 
Municipal and Local Government Law (England). By Hersert Emer- 
son Smita. (London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 1923. Pp. 
xi, 247.) 
The first of these volumes is an excellent illustration of the value 
of limitation of objectives in bookmaking. The author has attempted 
nothing more nor less than a handbook of practical information for 
English local government officers, and the effort has been rewarded 
with success. Printed as a compact handbook, the work gives in 
small compass a surprising amount of concise and reliable information. 
Following some brief chapters in which are described the parishes, the 
districts, the boroughs, and the counties as units of local government, 
and the central departments which control them, there are chapters 
on the local administration of finance, health, highways and bridges, 
housing, town-planning, municipal-trading, police, education, child- 
welfare, poor-relief, defectives, old-age pensions, labor exchanges, 
unemployment insurance, and a number of other functions. In every 
case it is the aim of the author to stress the powers and duties of local 
officers. The method is that of summarizing and explaining briefly 
the important statutes under which the officials must act. Here is to 
be found no note of inspiration, no illuminating flash of interpretation, . 
but instead law upon law, and fact upon fact, for the guidance of 
officer and student. Everything is neat, orderly, and well-ticketed. 
On the other hand, the volume by Mr. Smith is no such storehouse 
of information. Its purpose is to provide a simple, direct statement 
and explanation of the principles of the law of municipal corporations 
in England. It also deals with the statutes, but not in such great 
detail, and it adds thereto a statement of the leading decisions in 
which the courts have construed the local-government acts concerned. 
Thus, while to a large extent both volumes under review deal with 
the same statutes, the treatment of one is primarily factual, while the 
other stresses legal principles. For this reason the two do not dupli- 
cate each other to any great extent. Both volumes include adequate 
bibliographies and good indices. 
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Readers of the Review will be interested to know that the volume 
by Mr. Smith is designed primarily for the use of local government 
officers ‘‘who are preparing for examinations of the National Associa- 
tion of Local Government Officers, the Royal Sanitary Institute, the 
Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants, and kindred in- 
stitutions.”” In the appendix the reader is told how to prepare for 
examinations, and is not spared even that homely old bit of advice: 
“Take a complete rest from reading the day before the examination.” 

The perusal of these two volumes suggests how impossible it would 
be to have similar handbooks for the United States, where each com- 
monwealth has its own municipal institutions. At the same time, 
how excellent a thing it would be if our local officers, generally, had 
advanced to that plane where they would be willing to buy and to 
read books informing them more fully about their functions and re- 
sponsibilities. 

WILLIAM ANDERSON. 

University of Minnesota. 


Government and Politics of Belgium. By Tuomas Harrison 

(New York: World Book Company. 1924. Pp. xiii, 197.) 

The slender proportions of the volume belie the scope of this most 
recent and very welcome addition to the Government Handbook 
Series by Mr. Reed. The book contains a survey of the “Land, 
Language, and People’’ (ch. 1), the ‘“Beginnings of the Belgian State”’ 
(ch. 11), “The Constitution” (ch. m1), the composition and functioning 
of the legislative, executive and judicial branches of the central and 
local governments (chs. rv, v, vI, vu, and vit), and ends with an 
examination of ‘Political Parties” (ch. rx). 

It necessarily results that the treatment of each subject is very 
restricted. Herein, lies the chief limitation of the work. Brevity is 
always beset by two grave dangers: first, that the available space is 
used for a description of the institution in question so that any critical 
evaluation has to be omitted; second, that conclusions are drawn 
without presenting sufficient evidence to the reader to make them 
justifiable. In this brief work, covering such an extensive field, it 
has been impossible to avoid either pitfall entirely. For example, 
after a scant two pages (pp. 56-57) Mr. Reed concludes that ‘‘Com- 
pulsory voting must be counted a success in Belgium” (p. 58). The 
basis of his conclusion is that ordinarily not more than six per cent of 
the voters fail to go to the polls. But what of the ten per cent of the 
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ballots which are either blank or void? (p. 57). Is this silent protest 
against being forced to perform the duties of a free citizen to be entirely 
disregarded? Or are those who assume office by virtue of such an 
election truly representative? Mr. Reed does not concern himself 
with such questions as these. The experiment works without undue 
friction in Belgium; therefore, he considers it a success. 

In speaking of the Senate as a “successful second chamber” he 
bases his claim on the ground that “the service which it renders in 
detailed consideration of measures . . . . isincalculable” (p. 82). 
But he has just pointed out (p. 79) that during the course of Belgian 
parliamentary history (7.e., since 1831) the Senate has amended only 
ninety-four bills sent to it from the Chamber where all bills ‘‘of real 
political importance, including the budget are always started,” and 
has rejected only twenty-two. Does this then raise no question of 
the superfluity of the Senate’s “detailed consideration?’ Again, 
the justification of the national and local systems of proportional 
representation is primarily that “the Belgians are satisfied with it’ 
(p. 52). Little or no attempt is made to analyze the effects of the 
systems on the political life of the community. 

It must be recognized, however, that the avowed intention of the 
author is not to present ‘‘an exhaustive treatment of Belgian public 
law nor to rehearse in detail her political history” but to “state briefly, 
and with such accuracy as a stranger may hope to achieve, the essential 
features of her governmental organization and party system” (p. xi). 
Probably it is in dealing with the latter subject that Mr. Reed has 
performed his most valuable service. His last chapter, which occupies 
a quarter of the book, is devoted to a study of political parties and 
their activities. Here, he has collected material which can be ob- 
tained only from scattered pamphlets and records and by personal 
observation. A flood of light is thrown on an extremely obscure 
subject and the consequent illumination is most instructive. 

Since the book is meant to be only an introduction to the subject 
it is to be regretted that there is no “selected bibliography’”’ at the 
end of each chapter, and that no “critical bibliography” has been 
appended. The former volumes of the Government Handbook Series 
have had both these desirable features and the substitution of a few 
references in a footnote at the beginning of some of the chapters is 
hardly a felicitous innovation. It is to be hoped, therefore, that it is 
a peculiarity of this book, and not of the remaining volumes of the 
series. 
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the spirit of the Belgian people, which lends added value to his work. 


Frances E. 
Sometime Fellow at the University of Brussels. 


Latin America and the United States. By Granam H. Stuart. 
York: Century Company. 1922. Pp. ix, 404.) 
This volume is intended as a textbook on diplomatic relations of 

the United States with the more important Latin American countries. 
It does not pretend to add any notable new facts or interpretations 
to the vast literature already available on this subject but it does, 
nevertheless, render a most valuable service in assembling in convenient, 
accurate form the outstanding features of each of the problems under 
discussion. Scrupulous care has apparently been devoted to the pres- 
entation of the many contentious questions in this field in a thoroughly 
nonpartisan fashion. There are ample criticisms of American policy, 
when such criticism seems in order, and there is no excess of jingoistic 
verbiage on the one hand nor of carping, ill-considered abuse on the 
other. 

One of its outstanding virtues is the conciseness with which each 
important problem is analyzed. Save for the last chapter which deals 
with Brazil, there is very little unnecessary material. In the latter 
ase some minor incidents might well have been omitted. The refer- 
ences are particularly useful in this crowded field where guide- 
posts are peculiarly necessary in order that useless diversions might 
be avoided. 

The book presents a genuine and understanding plea for better 
mutual knowledge and consequently more amicable relations among 
the American Republics. Its concise review of the conditions leading 
up to the enunciation of the Monroe Doctrine is particularly valuable, 
as are also the compact, well-presented historical backgrounds of 
such problems as our relations with Colombia, Mexico and Cuba. 
The chapter on Porto Rico is also useful in that it presents aspects 
of our relations with Latin America which are all too frequently elimi- 
nated from literature on this field. 

A valuable feature of the book is its carefully-selected but liberal 
references to the voluminous literature on the subject. 


Jutius KLEIN. 


(New 


Washington, D. C. 


The book has one other merit which should not be overlooked; 
it is extremely readable. Moreover, Mr. Reed seems to have caught 
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The Mexican Nation: A History. By Hersert IncrRam 

(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1923. Pp. xviii, 507.) 

The distinguished Spanish dramatist, Jacinto Benevente, has found 
Mexico the most cultured of all the Latin-American republics. His 
observation will come as a distinct shock to most citizens of the United 
States, whose easy-going ignorance pictures the country as one of 
unrelieved Indian barbarism. Yet the persistent revolutions of today 
are but the outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual groping 
of the Mexicans toward nationality and political stability, after centuries 
of inertia under a misguided Spanish tutelage. In this we find the 
theme of Professor Priestley’s history of the Mexican nation. It pur- 
poses to interpret to the North American public the colonial back- 
ground and “the trend of political, economic, and social activity 
- »« . . Which has made Mexico so great a problem in national 
growth and so continuous a study in international relations.” The 
introduction supplies, in the space of ten pages, an admirable short 
essay on the historical evolution of the Mexican people since the con- 
quest by Cortes. The book as a whole is the most satisfactory single 
volume on the general history of Mexico that we possess. 

Approximately half of the volume is devoted to the colonial epoch, 
with excellent chapters on the activities of the church and the refine- 
ments of colonial life. "The development of the administrative organiza- 
tion of New Spain, however, is a bit vague and confusing, and is a matter 
that needs some clarifying. ‘There are also some inaccuracies of state- 
ment. When Panfilo de Narvdez arrived on the Mexican coast in 1520: 
to arrest Cortes, he had with him considerably less than 1500 men 
(p. 41). The Christian name of the third governor of New Spain was 
Marcos, not Martin (p. 51). Compostela in New Galicia was not the 
later Guadalajara (p. 52). The name of the queen of Charles V was 
not Marfa, nor was she regent in Spain in 1528 (p. 53). The doges of 
Venice did not precede the Portuguese in establishing trading stations in 
the Orient (p. 53). It was not a cargo of negroes that William Hawkins 
traded on the Brazilian coast in 1530 (p. 86). 

The narrative steadily improves in quality as it approaches more 
recent times. The reviewer regrets, however, that social and economie 
conditions in the nineteenth century were not more fully described. 
The agrarian problem is not sufficiently emphasized, or given its proper 
place in the unfolding of the story of the nation. Nevertheless, the 
volume is a well-written and well-ordered account of Mexican history, 
and provides the essential basis for any further and more critical treat- 
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ment of the subject. The three maps inserted in the body of the text 
are ruined by poor printing, and by reduction to a scale which makes the 
place names almost unreadable. The comprehensive bibliography at 


the end will be exceedingly serviceable to any student of Mexican 
affairs. 


C. H. Harine. 
Harvard University. 


An Indiscreet Chronicle. By B. L. Purnam Weare. (New York: 

Dodd, Mead & Company. 1922. Pp. 248.) 

The latest volume from the admirable pen of Bertram Lenox Simpson 
who writes under the name of B. L. Putnam Weale 1s another indiscreet 
chronicle—this time it is ‘from the Pacific.” Inscribed on the title 
page is a line from Oscar Wilde: “questions are never indiscreet; 
answers sometimes are. . . . ” Mr. Simpson professes to have 
given answers to questions—especially those concerning the revocation 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the Washington Conference on 
Disarmament. 

Mr. Simpson starts out with a frank statement of his recent convic- 
tions. Among other things, he has come to believe that the policy of 
the defunct Manchu dynasty “‘in forbidding in the seventeenth century 
in as absolute a manner as possible intercourse with western countries 
was scientifically correct.” 

The genesis of the cancellation of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance is 
traced with convincing evidence to Canada. What preceded the 
Imperial Conference of 1921—the economic conditions of Canada that 
demanded in unequivocal terms the revocation of the alliance, the 
legislative struggle in Ottawa before the departure of Prime Minister 
Meighen for London, have all been dramatically exposed. Why 
Canada should be given so much consideration in imperial policy is 
explained by pointing to the one significant date that aptly covers the 
situation: 1776! 

His view of the seti.cments reached in the Washington Conference 
is curtly summed up in one sentence. In spite of ‘‘the provisions made 
at Washington for dealing with China, we see that the real struggle has 
yet to come.” The book is concluded with an estimate of the policies 
of China, Japan, Great Britain and the United States, in the light of the 
tendencies of their development. 

At times, Mr. Simpson allowed his nationality to outrun the justifiable 
limits of fair criticism. In pinning the United States down as the 
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“romantic sinner’’ in Far-Eastern diplomacy, he goes so far as to say that 
“from the enunciation of the Hay doctrine of the Open Door in 1899 to 
the exchange of the Lansing-Ishii notes in 1917 she accomplished 
nothing that influenced in any degree the onward march of the peoples 
of the East, while contributing a great deal to their confusion and un- 
rest.”” The treatment of the part played by Dr. Reinsch in the declara- 
tion of war by China against Germany is anything but sympathetic, 
The main attack is centered about the fact that the United States did not 
lend any material assistance to China. Fortunately, Dr. Reinsch has 
left us his memoirs setting forth with considerable detail his side of the 
incident. He did do his best. To expect more is to show a lack of 
appreciative comprehension of the embarrassing friction between 
President Wilson and his department of state. 

One can not but close the volume with the feeling that, all through the 
work, the personal element has been brought too much to the fore. 
The attention of the readers is so much engrossed in the magnificent 
réle played by Mr. Simpson, himself, in these transactions that they are 
liable to miss some of the more subtle suggestions. It may not be an 
indiscreet chronicle from certain points of view, but it certainly is an 
indiscreet autobiography. 

Cuao-YIne SHILL. 

University of Minnesota. 


The Outlines of Sociology. By Epwarp Atsworta Ross. (New 

York: The Century Co. 1923. Pp. xiii, 474.) 

Social Problems and Social Policy. By James Forp. (Boston: Ginn 

and Co. 1923. Pp. xiii, 1027.) 

The first of these books is essentially only a briefer edition of the 
author’s Principles of Sociology, condensed by omission and telescoping 
of chapters, and designed to make his “system” available to classes 
devoting less than a semester to the subject. Consequently anything 
that may be said of this book applies also to the Principles. 

There is little of the philosophical in Ross’s work. He has both a 
system and a method. His system is confined mostly to social proc- 
esses. His method is inductive and superficial. But by superficial 
no slur or adverse criticism is intended. He takes the surface phe- 
nomena as he finds them, and does not bother to trace out their deeper 
psychological causation. He is quick as a woman in catching concrete 
details, and is a skilful analyst of their relation to this or that one among 
the long list of processes with which his chapters deal. 
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From the standpoint of formal science this book may not easily pass 
muster, but there can be little doubt that the author, in spite of the 
‘defects of his style, has accomplished what he set out to do—write a 
‘book which people innocent of economic or psychological training can 
and will read. Moreover, he makes a constant challenge to ethical 
judgments, and this cannot but enhance the interest and the stimulative 
quality of the book as a classroom text. The Principles and this Outline 
may in time take their place among forgotten systems, but they will 
have left a greater precipitate of real sociological thinking among this 
generation of students than many a more formalistic and academically 
philosophical treatise. 

Professor Ford’s book is evidently designed not primarily as a 
“Readings” in sociology, or even in social ethics for its own sake, but for 
‘classes in the problems of poverty, defectiveness, and criminality, with 
which the last three parts, over two-thirds of the pages, deal. It is 
presumable that students who devote as much time to these problems, 


‘as the course for which this book is prepared would demand, must have 


at least a semi-professional interest in the field. If that is the case, 
they should not come into such a course until they have had elsewhere 
the requisite introduction to the economic, ethical, and sociological 
“principles” essential to any broad-minded understanding of, or attack 
on, problems of pathology. Why, then, does Professor Ford devote 
350 pages to Social Purpose (Part I) and Social Method (Part II)? 
It is just possible that he should have made two books instead of one. 

Nevertheless, it is admirable to insist that students of social problems, 
especially those “going out into practical social service,” should have 
some background of modern ethics, and especially some thought as to 
the purpose of the work, such as Part I is designed to afford. It is 
quite probable that sufficiently critical discussion of the excellent 


‘material in Part 1 will lead to and clarify the conviction that the purpose 


or end of all social effort is the life of the individual, just as Part II will 
lead to a clearer understanding of the fact that this end is subserved 
only through rational social coéperation and institutions progressively 
adapted to that process. 

It is usually supererogatory to criticize the selections in a book of 
readings. Professor Ford has chosen admirably in the main. His sins, 
if any, are those of omission. Since he had to omit something, in spite 
of the thousand pages at his disposal, it is perhaps mere caviling to note 
that his selections on poverty do not range beyond the conventional 
articles on standards of living and causes of dependency. 

A. B. Woure. 
Ohio State University. 
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The Sources of Law in the Swiss Civil Code. By Ivy Wutu1ams. (New 

York: Oxford University Press. 1923. Pp. ii, 191.) 

While this essay well serves the purpose of introducing the principal 
features of the Swiss civil code of 1912, the primary object of its author 
was not to present a mere commentary upon the detailed textual pro- 
visions of the code but rather to discuss the fundamental nature of 
the judicial function, as that function is conceived by the framers of 
the code, and as it is actually worked out in judicial decisions. 

The pivotal section of the code, section 1, declares: “‘The Law must 
be applied in all cases which come within the letter or the spirit of 
any of its provisions. Where no provision is applicable, the judge 
shall decide according to the existing customary law and, in default 
thereof, according to the rules which he would lay down if he had him- 
self to act as legislator. Herein he must be guided by approved legal 
doctrine and case law.” The underlying theory of this section is 
further elaborated by section 2 which provides that, ‘All persons are 
bound to exercise their rights and fulfill their legal duties according to 
the principles of good faith,”” and section 4 directs the court to ‘base 
its decision on principles of justice and equity, where the law expressly 
leaves a point to the judicial discretion of the judge or directs him to 
take circumstances into consideration”. 

These sections are discussed from historical, philosophical and practical 
standpoints. One chapter. is devoted to the consideration of the na- 
ture of the judicial function, as developed so extensively in the writings 
of continental jurists; after which review, the author concludes that the 
novelty involved in directing the Swiss courts to exercise the legis- 
lative function consists merely in the express recognition of the fact, 
rather than in the fact itself. 

Three chapters present the practical results reached in judicial de- 
cisions based on these sections. The author concludes that, for the 
most part, the courts reach results by direct application of the code or 
by interpretation, and but seldom rest their decision exclusively upon 
their exer¢ise of the legislative function. 

The author has rendered a real service in undertaking to trace a 
theory of law in its practical manifestations. The work constitutes a 
valuable contribution to that body of legal literature which is concerned 
with something more than the mere dogmatic aspects of law and of 
legal institutions. 

It will be interesting to watch the development under section 1, and 
to note its effects on the course of judicial decisions. It may be hoped 
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that the author will carry out his expressed desire to continue his 
investigations in the Swiss law. 

E. Britton. 
Indiana University. 


African Questions at the Paris Peace Conference. By Grorce Louis 
Beer, edited by Louris Herpert Gray (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1923. Pp. xliv, 628.) 

The untimely death of Mr. Beer, the chief of the colonial division of 
the American delegation to negotiate peace, and alternate member of 
the commission on mandates, deprived American scholarship of one who 
had long ago established his competence as an authority on British 
colonization and imperial problems. His selection as adviser to the 
American delegation on colonial questions was universally approved. 
The extraordinary value of the work he accomplished in preparing data 
beforehand, and afterwards at Paris, is demonstrated by this book. 

Although Mr. Beer did not live to put into form for publication his 
papers and notes, and to give a written account of his work on the 
mandates commission, we have not been deprived of the record. En- 
joying an intimate knowledge of the subject matter which no one else 
possessed, Mr. Gray has published Mr. Beer’s notes and papers in a 
form worthy of their author and of the importance of the subject. 
In addition, we have Mr. Gray’s introduction, which gives an account 
of the réle played by the United States, through Mr. Beer, in the 
deliberations of the commission on African colonies. After Mr. Wilson 
left Paris, the Peace Conference continued to have the advantage of 
Mr. Beer’s wide knowledge, sympathetic understanding, and detached 
point of view. 

This book contains an astonishingly varied and diversified amount of 
information concerning colonial problems in Africa, and the treatment 
throughout is that of the political scientist rather than of the historian. 
Mr. Beer sets forth the beginnings of the German colonial movement 
as the effort to establish a ‘new Germany.” He discusses in details 
the political and economic factors underlying German colonial policy, 
the way the colonies were governed, and the reasons for colonizing and 
administrative failures. 

A larger portion of the book is taken up with a discussion of the 
economic aspects of middle African problems, and of international 
codéperation and control in middle Africa. Great Britain’s experiment 
in Egypt is set forth more objectively than in any other book we have 
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read. There follows a summary of colonial questions, with recom- 
mendations concerning each. A hundred pages of annexes give the 
text of mandates and other documents, which were the Peace Con- 
ference’s contribution to the solution of the African questions. 

The reviewer is familiar with virtually all the books given in Mr. 
Beer’s bibliography. He feels sure that the American student of 
political science will find in no one volume, or in half a dozen volumes 
selected from the list, as much accurate information and as mature and 
impartially expressed judgments as are crowded into the pages of this 
one book. It is sound; it is illuminating; and it is a safe and convenient 
guide to problems of government, internal and international, in Africa. 


Hersert Apams GIBBONS. 
Princeton University. 


BRIEFER NOTICES 


Ways to Peace, Twenty Plans Selected from the Most Representative 
of those Submitted to the American Peace Award (With an introduction 
by E. V. Lape, and a preface by E. W. Bok, Scribner’s, pp. 463) 
contains the runners-up for the Bok Peace Award, together with 
the winning plan by Dr. C. H. Levermore. Most of these peace pro- 
posals deal with organization and methods rather than with aims— 
except the aim of “‘peace.” Professor Borchard proposes the forma- 
tion of an international trade commission, while Mr. Gutzon Borglum 
suggested the control of world trade through the waterways to the 
high seas. Similarly, Mr. Bruncken proposed international control 
for raw materials. Still others, among the economic determinists, 
argue for free trade as the basis of international codperation. A num- 
ber of plans naturally provide for American adherence to the World 
Court and to the League of Nations, either as an active or an as- 
sociate member. Mr. Stanfield proposes an international criminal 
law to try individuals responsible for aggressive war; while Dr. Nathan 
Isaacs proposes to abolish the doctrine that a sovereign state cannot 
be sued in its own or other courts of justice. David Starr Jordan sug- 
gests that a bureau of conciliation should be established in the American 
state department; while President Eliot proposes an international 
conference with a large number of committees, dealing not only with 
political subjects but with such things as “the true definition of a 
successful business,” and “family and school discipline.” Probably 
the best part of the book is the introduction by Miss Lape who classifies 
the 22,165 plans submitted for the award under the general headings 
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of those who wish to enforce peace and those who wish to create a will 
toward peace. It is regrettable that the oil scandals overshadowed the 
Bok award. But it, together with Life’s prize for bigger and better 
wars, has kept the light of internationalism flickering in a dark period 
of American life. 


America’s Piace in the World by Herbert Adams Gibbons (Century, 
pp. x, 227) is a semi-popular sketch of the most important aspects of 
the foreign policy of the United States such as the Monroe Doctrine, 
the Open Door, arbitration, limitation of armaments, recognition of 
new governments and the effect which participation in the League of 
Nations and the world court would have upon these policies. The 
author is of the opinion that the United States is to be congratulated 
for remaining out of the League of Nations, that we should face the 
fact that our constitutional system is a rigid one that ‘‘does not lend 
itself to international codperation” and that it is ‘impossible, unless 
the system be changed, for the United States to participate with 
European nations effectively on the Council of the League of Nations 
or in international organizations formed for continuity of operation.” 
The book closes with an appeal for the adoption of a policy of self- 
interest rather than emphasis on America’s ‘‘moral influence”’ in world 
affairs. There are naturally, in a book of this nature, many conclu- 
sions with which numerous serious readers could well take issue. 


In November, 1923, the World Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches held a congress on America and the World 
Court of International Justice, at Philadelphia. Some thirty addresses 
were given at this congress by religious and political leaders, all of 
whom supported the world court and many the League of Nations. 
A notable feature of the conference was the “messages” given from 
other countries of the world. These addresses have been brought 
together by Frederick Lynch, D.D., in a volume entitled Mobilizing 
for Peace (Fleming H. Revell Co., pp. 324). This book is another 
indication of the remarkable “anti-war’’ wave which has been sweeping 
over America. 


Henry Bournes Higgins, for fourteen years president of the Aus- 
tralian Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, has written an account 
of the history, results, and present-day problems of that tribunal in 
an illuminating study entitled A New Province for Law and Order 
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(Dutton, pp. vii, 181). Justice Higgins explains how, with no prece- 
dents or “book of instructions” to begin with, there was gradually 
developed a body of standards, rules and practices which could be 
applied to the settlement of industrial disputes. The author takes issue 
with those who have attacked the court in recent years and maintains 
that it has greatly aided in securing the continuity of industrial disputes 
in the troublous and critical times following the war, that it has pro- 
duced great improvements in the condition of the workers, and that it 
has largely reduced to system and standardized the use of human life 
for industrial processes. At the same time, he recognizes the imper- 
fections and the shortcomings of the system, and emphasizes the point 
that an industrial tribunal cannot be expected to solve all the problems 
of labor and capital. The author closes with a severe criticism of the 
Industrial Peace Act of 1920, which makes possible the creation of 
special tribunals for the prevention or settlement of industrial disputes. 
It is his belief that this may undermine the usefulness of the Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration, and he sets forth his reasons for re- 
signing as a protest against the action by the Australian Parliament. 
The book is a distinct contribution to the study of governmental 
regulation of labor controversies. 


From Renaissance to Revolution by Sylvia Benians (E. P. Dutton 
Company, pp. xiil, 199) aims to find a summary for the history of 


Europe in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in 
terms of political philosophy. The Renaissance, in the name of human 
dignity, destroyed the static mediaeval society in which the individual 
was lost in the group, and created a dynamic society in which the 
individual was all but lost in the state. Social and intellectual freedom, 
however, the individual did obtain. The Renaissance finally set up 
the despotic sovereign state on one hand, and the free-thinking human 
being on the other. The philosophes of the eighteenth century sought 
to complete this work by making the despotic state humane. Even 
they, however, worked through benevolent monarchs, and did not 
try to make the individual politically free. They failed, and the 
French Revolution is the end of the Renaissance. For the Renaissance, 
though it believed in energetic human expansion, was aristocratic, 
European, reasonable, and on the whole law-abiding; the Revolution 
was to be democratic, nationalist, romantic and violent. The book 
is, of course, more subtly shaded than such an outline can indicate. 
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It is perhaps more useful for the student who wishes a rapid review 
than the more difficult Lectures on Modern History of Acton, which 
have much the same scope. 


Dr. 8. E. Morison, on leave of absence from Harvard University 
as Harmsworth Professor of American History in the University of 
Oxford, has brought together a most useful collection of Sources and 
Documents Illustrating the American Revolution, 1764-1788 and the 
Formation of the Federal Constitution (Oxford University Press, pp. 
xliii, 367). The volume contains all the absolutely essential docu- 
ments, such as the Declaration of Independence, and the federal 
Constitution; the more important acts, resolves, state constitutions, 
and so forth, not easily accessible elsewhere, and miscellaneous source- 
material such as debates, letters, and frontier petitions which illustrate 
the state of public opinion. The material falls under four main head- 
ings, such as the taxation question, 1764-1770; the Western problem, 
1763-1780; the crisis of 1772-1776 and the state and federal constitu- 
tions, 1776-1788. Dr. Morison has written an introduction of some 
thirty pages which ties together the data in an admirable manner. 
Teachers of state and national government will find the reeommenda- 
tion from the Continental Congress in regard to the formation of state 
constitutions, the Virginia Bill of Rights, the Pennsylvania Constitu- 
tion, the Constitution of Virginia, the petition of the Concord town 
meeting demanding a constitutional convention in Massachusetts, and 


the extracts from the Federal and Virginia convention debates of value 
for class-room work. 


American Social History by Allen Nevins (Henry Holt and Co., 
pp. viii, 577) is a compilation of extracts from the writings of British 
travellers in the United States from the time of Washington down to 
such recent well-known figures as Lord Bryce. While intended pri- 
marily as a description of social life and conditions at various periods 
of our history, the book contains a great deal of material from out-of- 
the-way sources that is useful to political scientists. For example, 
there is an account of the inauguration of President William Henry 
Harrison by T. C. Grattan, British Consul from 1839-1846; sketches 
of Lincoln, Seward, Chase, Jefferson Davis and his cabinet by William 
Howard Russell; the account of conditions in New Orleans in 1846 
by Charles Lyell, a comparison of American cities with English towns 
by Anthony Trollope, and statements of the importance of towns in 
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the United States by Edward A. Freeman. The latter extracts throw 
light on municipal life during its various stages of development. 
The author has tied the selections together by carefully-written intro- 
ductions for each period and a biographical sketch for every writer. 


Although intended primarily for use in graduate courses in schools 
of social service, Miss Edith Abbot’s Immigration: Select Documents 
and Case Records (University of Chicago Press, pp. xxii, 809) has a 
wealth of material on immigration legislation and administration 
which should be useful to students and teachers of government. Part 
II, for example, dealing with the admission, exclusion and expulsion of 
aliens, includes extracts from state laws and reports on the subject 
from 1788 down to the latter part of the nineteenth century, selections 
from statutes, reports and speeches, giving the history and develop- 
ment of federal immigration legislation after 1882 and a selected list 
of court decisions interpreting the immigration law and its adminis- 
tration. There are also a large number of bona-fide social case records 
drawn from the files of the Immigrant’s Protective League of Chicago 
and the Immigrant’s Commission of Illinois. Much of the material 
presented is from hitherto unpublished sources or from reports, statutes, 
and other documents, not easily accessible to the average student. 


The H. W. Wilson Company has published as one of the volumes 
in its series of books entitled ‘“The Reference Shelf,’’ a small booklet on 
The Power of Congress to Nullify Supreme Court Decisions (Dormin J. 
Ettrude, compiler, pp. 106). The book contains an affirmative and 
negative brief, a seventeen-page bibliography and reprints of some 
dozen or more articles on both sides of the question as to whether or not 
Congress should be given authority to reénact laws which have been 
declared unconstitutional. Other volumes in this same series which 
might be of interest to students of government are The Kansas Court 
of Industrial Relations, Cabinet Form of Government, State Censorship 
of Motion Pictures, League of Nations, and Independence for the 
Philippines. 


The Macmillan Company has brought out a new edition of the second 
volume of Carlton J. H. Hayes’ A Political and Social History of Modern 
Europe (pp. xi, 905). The chapter on international relations from 
1871-1918 has been revised in view of more recent information con- 
cerning the diplomatic background of the war, and a new section of 
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five chapters has been added dealing with the World War, the Peace 
Conference,the Russian Revolution and the present situation in Europe. 
The book is especially valuable to students of government because of 
its emphasis on political matters such as imperialism, nationalism, 
the growth of democracy, governmental institutions, and diplomatic 
relations. 


The European States System by R. B. Mowat (Oxford University 
Press, pp. 96) is a brief historical and critical account of the attempt to 
establish and maintain a balance of power and later a concert of powers 
in Europe; of the various treaties and settlements, especially those of 
Westphalia, Utrecht, Vienna, and Versailles; and an appraisal of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations as the basis for a new and more 
adequate state system. “There is still a European system,’ writes 
the author, “but Russia is outside it, and Central Europe, although 
inside it, cannot speak with one voice; it is, for the moment, almost 
like a political Tower of Babel. Actually, when the European system 
has at last acquired a Constitution, and when the greatest Asiatic states 
have come into partnership with it, the private antagonisms of its 
members seem as acute as before.” 


Five Years of European Chaos by Maxwell H.H. Macartney, (Dutton, 
pp. 242) is one of the numerous books on European politics which have 
appeared during the post-war period. In addition to a chapter de- 
scribing the general condition of affairs, there are interesting accounts 
of the revolution in Hungary, Austria’s struggle to get back on her 
feet, Emperor Karl’s attempt to regain his throne, the difficulties 
surrounding the plebiscite in Upper Silesia, the rebirth of German 
unity, the Irish situation in 1922, the second flight of King Constantine, 
and the fall of the Sultan. The author has gathered his data first- 
hand as the result of five-years’ travel in all parts of Europe, and the 
book has the merit of displaying in most of its parts a fair-minded 
attitude showing both sides of complicated questions. 


The New Education in Europe by Frederick William Roman, (Dut- 
ton, pp. xvi, 271) is a careful and detailed survey of the recent changes 
that have been made in public education in Great Britain, France 
and Germany from the standpoint of legislation, organization, ad- 
ministration, policy and general aims. The author lays special stress 
on the modifications that have resulted in all three countries from the 
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growth of democracy, from foreign relations in France, and the change 
in form of government in Germany. The book closes with a compari- 
son of educational developments in the three countries under the 
headings of medical inspection, sex education, and organization. 
There are numerous facts, figures and tables to back up the author’s 
views. 


A serviceable study of The Constitutional System of Brazil (pp. 270) 
by Professor Herman G. James of the University of Texas, has been 
published by the Carnegie Institution of Washington. This includes a 
brief survey of the historical background; an analysis of the federal 
basis of the Brazilian system; accounts of the federal Congress, Execu- 
tive and Judiciary; chapters on the Declaration of Rights, the suspen- 
sion of constitutional guaranties, the state constitutions, the federal 
district and territory and conclusions. The general theory of the 
distribution of powers is the same as in the United States,—a central 
government of specified powers and state governments of general 
powers; but in the detailed specification of powers the Brazilian 
national government has important powers not expressly given 
to the central government in the United States, such as the 
power of intervention in the affairs of the states, and the power 
of general legislation in matters of criminal, civil and commercial 
law; and at the same time the central government in Bra/il is in 
some respects more limited than in the United States; and the con- 
stituent states in Brazil enjoy powers that are in some respects more 
extensive and in others less extensive than in the United States. 
In his conclusions, Professor James cites the severe criticisms of the 
Brazilian government by Amaro Cavalcanti, in his Regimen Federativo e 
a Republica Brazileira, published in 1900; and notes that while there 
have been marked improvements since that time, some of the serious 
ills of which Cavalcanti complained are still present, though in process 
of elimination. 


La Epoca de Rosas, by Ernesto Quesada, an interpretative book by 
a leading Argentine historian and sociologist which was published a 
quarter of a century ago, has been reprinted in the notable series of 
publications of the Instituto de Investigaciones Historicas (No. xv, 
Jacob Peuser, Buenos Aires; pp. xcvii, 240). Its teachings may be 
summed up in Quesada’s phrase: ‘‘Rosas is the Louis XI of Argentine 
history.”” In addition this volume contains some unedited documents, 
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a recent appreciation of Dictator Rosas by N. Binayan, as well as 
comments by journalists, publicists and literati upon the views of 
Quesada. 


Japanese Civilization by Kishio Satomi (E. P. Dutton & Company, 
pp. 238) has for its central theme the idea that the harmonization of 
the civilization of the East with the West is one of the most important 
tasks before the world if universal peace is to be established. His 
book is an explanation of the doctrine of Nichirenism and its relation 
to the ‘‘national principles” of Japan and her spiritual civilization. 
Nichirenism teaches the communion of the living with those who have 
gone before, the restoration of the primeval connection with the eternal 
Buddha, and that religion is not an abstract truth but a life to be 
lived. 


Crystallizing Public Opinion by Edward L. Bernays, (Boni and 

Liveright, pp. viii, 218) is an exposition of the importance and func- 
tions of the new profession of “public relations counsel” or press agent, 
as he is most commonly known, together with an analysis of the charac- 
ter and origins of public opinion, the factors that make up the individual 
mind and the group mind, and a description of the technique and 
methods which should guide those whose business it is consciously to 
mold public opinion. The book closes with a section on ethical rela- 
tions, which the author concludes by quoting from Professor Von 
Ferdinand Tonnier that ‘‘the future of public opinion is the future of 
civilization. . . . Itis . . . certain that it is more and more 
being influenced, changed, stirred by impulses from below. . . 
The duty of the higher strata of society—the cultivated, the leaned. 
the expert, the intellectual—is therefore clear. They must inject 
moral and spiritual motives into public opinion. Public opinion must 
become public conscience.”’ And to this the author adds the comment 
that “It is in the creation of a public conscience that the counsel on 
public relations is destined, I believe, to fulfill his highest usefulness 
to the society in which he lives.” 


Professor J. M. Mecklin of Dartmouth College has written an 
account of the history, causes, extent, and sources of strength of the 
Invisible Empire in a book entitled The Ku Klux Klan (Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, pp. 244). The book is based upon a year’s 
special investigation and expresses the opinion that the organization 
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makes its greatest appeal to those who have been guided by a mistaken 
notion of Americanism, to those who are suffering from an “inferiority 
complex,” and “to the petty amapetints of the small-town mind. : 

It is a refuge for mediocre men.’’ The author concludes that “The 
uniform opinion of the best element in every community is that the 
Klan has never had any real justification for its existence. It has 
flourished by creating false issues, by magnifying hates and prej- 
udices or by exploiting misguided loyalties. It can not point to a 
single great constructive movement which it has set on foot.” 


Professor Arland D. Weeks, in his Control of the Social Mind (D. 
Appleton and Co., pp. xvi, 263), discusses social psychology and, es- 
pecially, its possible contributions to the solution of problems “‘of social 
and community affairs, and of national and international relations.” 
The springs of human action are described in epigrammatic style, with 
illustrations drawn vividly from the fields of business, politics and edu- 
cation. Then shrewd and liberal-minded suggestion is made as to the 
more efficient and constructive utilization of such motives. The 
roles of the instincts, of habit, and of the defense mechanism are de- 
scribed; the creative aspect of play, the social uses of memory, and the 
power of suggestion are explained. “The future,” Mr. Weeks be- 
lieves, “belongs to the great natural motivations of instinct illuminated 
by logical analysis, developed attention, self-restraint, verified knowl- 
edge, and disciplined imagination.” 


In Behind and Before (Cambridge University Press, pp. xv, 166), 
Mr. W. E. Heitland inquires how citizens, both leaders and followers, 
may be more efficiently equipped for the duties of public life. He 
concludes that the study of history is valuable if it brings realization 
of “the infinite variety of circumstances and the relativity of opinions 
and policy, both past and present.” In the future, the counsels of 
biology, (eugenics) and social psychology must be heeded, and the 
driving power of religion somehow utilized. 


Floyd Henry Allport’s Social Psychology (Houghton Mifflin, pp. 
453) furnishes the student of politics with a better understanding of 
the technical psychological approach to his problems than many of 
the swelling stream of books on this subject. 
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Among the chapters in Arthur Twining Hadley’s Economic 
Problems of Democracy (Macmillan, pp. 162), lectures in England 
under the Foundation of Sir George Watson Chair of American History, 
the student of politics will find the discussion of “collective bargaining 
| in politics” most interesting. He is critical of the bloc system and looks 
with disfavor upon the decline of the legislator’s independence of 
action, due to the increasing influence of his constituents on his vote 
and the shift in parliamentary debate from persuasion to defense. 


Henry H. Curran, active in the politics of New York City during 
the last decade or so, former president of the borough of Manhattan, 
and a candidate for mayor in 1921, makes an appeal for greater popular 
interest in government and active participation in politics by every 
person in John Citizen’s Job (Scribner’s, pp. 253). The book is rich 
with anecdotes drawn from the author’s own experience and is indeed 
a kind of autobiography of one who has both played the game of politics 
and watched it from the side-lines. 


Among the recent texts for high school use are Everyday Problems 
of American Democracy by John T. Greenan and Albert B. Meredith 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, pp. xvii, 506). The book does not 
attempt to describe in detail the organization and functions of the 
American government but sets forth information in the form of prob- 
lems, giving the affirmative and negative side of each and leaving the 
student to draw his own conclusions. 


The Law of the Press, by William G. Hale (The West Publishing 
Company, pp. 503), is primarily intended for use in schools of journal- 
ism, although it contains much of interest to the general reader or 
student. The law of libel, and the freedom of the press are dealt with 
at considerable length, while briefer sections are devoted to such topics 
as the right of privacy, publications in contempt of court, rights and 
duties of news-gathering agencies, copyright, contracts, and official 
and legal advertising. Upon each of these topics there is a lucid, 
nontechnical statement of the law, followed by a selection of illus- 
trative statutes and court decisions. 


The Editor and His People (Macmillan, pp. xiii, 380) is a collection 
of editorials by William Allen White, brought together by Helen O. 
Mahin. Several sections of the book are devoted to editorials on 
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political questions including such matters as the Populist movement, 
the boss system during the late nineties and the first part of the present 
century, the burdens of the presidency of the United States and free- 
dom of speech. 


A useful series of Public Personnel Studies is being issued by the 
bureau of public personnel administration of the Institute for Govern- 
ment Research at Washington, D. C. The six numbers of volume I 
(October to December, 1923) include a discussion of fundamental 
principles of Intelligence Tests in the Civil Service, and A Compara- 
tive Study of Clerical Tests in five parts. The first three numbers of 
volume II include studies of Civil Service Tests for Patrolmen in 
Philadelphia, The Classification of Labor Positions and the Testing 
of Labor Applicants in the Public Service, Methods of Selecting Em- 
ployees to fill High Grade Positions in the Public Service, and Sug- 
gested Tests for Prison Guard. 


A special report on American Forms of Municipal Government, 
compiled by Dorsey N. Hyde, Jr., has been published by the civic 
development department of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. This includes a brief history of city government, an analysis 
of various types of city government, a discussion of some general princi- 
ples of municipal administration, with appendices giving references to 
books and periodicals, lists of commission and city manager cities and 
charts of city government forms. 


For years there have been excellent works on city-planning by Eng- 
lish authorities but until recently nothing has appeared which could 
be regarded as a textbook for students of the subject in that country. 
Town Planning and Town Development (Dutton, pp. xvi, 204) by 
S. D. Adshead aims to meet this need. The book is nontechnical in 
its nature, and the first half treats largely of the social and administra- 
tive conditions that influence town-planning at the present time. 
There are interesting chapters on the sociological basis of town-planning, 
the relation between towns as it affects their physical development, 
town extension, transportation, traffic requirements and highways, 
and zoning. The central theme running through these chapters is 
the effect which industrial progress and the development of means of 
intercommunication have had upon the physical layout of cities, andthe 
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need for greater consideration to these problems as they affect town- 
planning. The last five chapters give a detailed history and analysis 
of the housing and town-planning acts passed by Parliament and the 
procedure which must be followed by the local authorities under these 
acts. The book is well-written and contains numerous excellent 
illustrations and maps. 


Students of static and local government will be interested in a small 
booklet of sixty-five pages on Community Health by Donald B. Arm- 
strong (Funk and Wagnalls Company), one of the volumes in the 
National Health Series edited by the National Health Council. Of 
special interest is the brief chapter setting forth the salient points which 
should guide public authorities in regard to legislation, administration, 
and educational work in the field of public health. 


American Problems by Senator William E. Borah (Duffield and Co., 
329 pp.), is a collection of speeches delivered between 1911 and 1923 
which deals with a wide variety of subjects, including a plea for a 
national memorial to Hamilton and such pertinent subjects as the 
bonus, the League of Nations, economy in federal expenditures and 
the recognition of Russia. 


Darker Phases of the South by Frank Tannenbaum (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 203 pp.) is a brilliantly written attempt, not to condemn or 
evaluate, but to interpret intelligibly such manifestations as the Ku 
Klux Klan, the Southern mill village, the penal systems and lack of 
agricultural diversification. There is no rancor and little fault-finding. 
Both northern and southern readers will profit from a careful reading 
of this challenging study. 


Oil Trusts and Anglo-American Relations by E. H. Davenport and 
Sidney Russell Cooke, (Macmillan Co., 265 pp.) is a clever attempt 
to show how the control of oil has supplanted that of steel as the su- 
preme strategy among competing national groups. The authors 
cherish hopes of a close and stabilizing entente between Great Britain 
and the United States, resting on their predominant control of this 
essential product. There is a highly interesting chapter dealing with 
the part oil has played in the post-war international conferences. 
Two valuable maps of the principal oil deposits are appended. 
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Workmen’s Representation in Industrial Government by E. J. Miller 
(University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences. Vol. X Sept.- 
Dec. 1922, Nos. 3 and 4) is a useful collection of information concerning 
“Work Councils,” especially in the United States. It contains a 
sketch of the council movement abroad, in which unfortunately there 
is no mention of France. 


Roosevelt: Prophet of Unity by Hermann Hagedorn (Scribner’s, pp. 
142) is a highly sympathetic interpretation of this most interesting of 
American leaders as one who always stood for national solidarity and 
struggled against sectional, religious, racial, social and economic cleav- 
age. It is an interesting and vigorous elaboration of Roosevelt’s 
idea of the “square deal.” 


The Real Daniel Webster, by Elijah R. Kennedy (Revell, 271 pp.) 
attempts to refute all adverse criticism of the man and presents him as 
a superman of intellect, morals, power and probity. 


In this centennial year of his death it is a happy circumstance that 
the Political Career of Lord Byron has been stressed for us by Dora 
Neill Freeman (Henry Holt, pp. 363). The task was not an easy 
one but Miss Freeman has picked out the purely political aspects of 
his varied career, and has shown him as a radical member of the House 
of Lords in England, dilettante intriguer in Italy, and an ardent nation- 
alist in Greece. 


Forty Years in Washington by David 8S. Barry (Little, Brown, pp. 
349) are the reminiscences of an old newspaper man who has recently 
been appointed sergeant-at-arms of the U. S. Senate. The recollec- 
tions begin in 1876 when the writer was a page in the Senate, and in- 
timate glimpses are given of all the Presidents, prominent members of 
the Cabinet, and of Congress since that time. 


The Contrast gives the impressions of Hilaire Belloc (McBride, pp. 
267) in regard to the differences between Americans and Europeans, 
with special reference to differences between Americans and English- 
men. 


A handsome book is Mediaeval England, a new edition of Barnard’s 
Companion to English History, which has been edited by H. W. C. 
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Davis (Oxford Press, pp. 632). Those who knew the original Com- 
panion and its great value will be pleased to find that it has been en- 
larged and revised. 


The Purple and The Red by Charles Hitchcock Sherrill (Doran, 
pp. 318) is a plea for conservatism and the usefulness of royalty. 
General Sherrill has interviewed most of the remaining crowned heads 
and conservative leaders of Europe, and he gives us both word and 
photographic pictures of them, emphasizing their admirable qualities. 


E. P. Dutton and Company are the publishers of two stimulating 
little books, Daedalus by J. B. S. Haldane (pp. 93) and Icarus by 
Bertrand Russell (pp. 64), in which are found a scientist’s startling 
optimism and a philosopher’s sobering pessimism regarding the future 
effect of science upon human existence. 


Yhe Macmillan Company has brought out a reprint of The Young 
Man and the Law, by Simeon E. Baldwin, ex-chief justice and governor 
of Connecticut, president of the American Bar Association and of the 
American Political Science Association, and for many years professor 
of law at Yale University. The book first appeared in 1920. 


Professor Seligman has revised his textbook on the Principles of 
Economics (Longmans, Green and Company, pp. lx, 711) bringing 
the work down to date. Another recent book in this same field is 
Economics for Everyman by James Edward Le Rossignol (Henry Holt 
and Company, pp. vi, 335) in which essential principles are set forth 
in simple form. 


Harcourt, Brace and Company have brought out an abridgment 
of Henry George’s Progress and Poverty (pp. x, 214) which reduces 
the work to a little more than one-third its original size. 
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AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC LAW 
Books 


Abbott, Edith, ed. Immigration: select documents and case records. Chi- 
cago, Univ. of Chicago Press. 

Anon. Behind the scenes in politics. N. Y., Dutton. 

Beard, Charles A. American government and politics. Fourth edition 
thoroughly revised. Pp. x + 820. N. Y., Macmillan. 

Berman, Edward. Labor disputes and the president of the United States. 
(Columbia Univ. Studies.) Pp. 284. N.Y., Longmans. 

Beveridge, Albert J. The state of the nation. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill. 

Boucher, Henri. La marine marchande américaine. Pp. 190. Paris, 
Rousseau. 

Browne, Waldo R. Altgeld of Illinois. N. Y., Huebsch. 

Chandler, J. A., ed. Genesis and birth of the federal constitution. N. Y., 
Macmillan. 

Constitution and the courts, The. The supreme law of the land. 3 vols. 
Northport (N. Y.), Edward Thompson Co, , 

Daniels, Josephus. The life of Woodrow Wilson. Pp. 381. Philadelphia, 
John C. Winston Co. 


De Leon, Solon,ed. Americanlabor yearbook. Pp. 548. N.Y., Rand School 
of Social Science. 


Elson, Henry William. History of the United States of America. New ed. 
N. Y., Macmillan. 

Ettrude, Dormin J., comp. Power of congress to nullify supreme court deci- 
sions. Pp. 106. N. Y., H. W. Wilson Co. 

Fish, Carl Russell. American diplomacy. Newed. N. Y., Holt. 

Frost, Stanley. The challenge of the klan. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Ganoe,W. A. The history of the U.S. army. N. Y., Appleton. 

Gompers, Samuel. The biography of Samuel Gompers, written by himself. 
N. Y., Dutton. 

Green, Horace. President Calvin Coolidge: an intimate biography. N. Y., 
Duffield. 

Greenough, Walter. The war purse of Indiana: the five liberty loans and war 
savings and thrift campaigns in Indiana during the world war. Pp.278. Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Hist. Commission. 1922. 
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Haskin, Frederic J. The American government. Rev. and enl. ed. Pp. 484. 
Philadelphia, Dorrance. 

Hepburn, A. Barton. History of currency in the United States. New ed. 
N. Y., Macmillan. 

Institute for Government Research. Service monographs of the United States 
government: Smith, D. H., and Herring, H. G. The bureau of immigration. 
Schmeckebier, L.F. Thecustomsservice. Conover, Milton. The office of exper- 
iment stations. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press. 

Keyes, Frances Parkman. Letters from a senator’s wife. Pp. 339. N. Y., 
Appleton. 

King, Clyde L., ed. Competency and economy in public expenditures. Pp. 
xi + 366. Ann. Am. Acad., May, 1924. 

Kumm, Harold F. The constitution of Minnesota annotated. Minneapolis, 
Bureau for Research in Govt., Univ. of Minn. 

Lambert, Edouard, et Brown, Halfred C. La lutte judiciaire du capital et du 
travail organisés aux Etats-Unis. Pp. 469. Paris, Giard. 

Lawrence, David. The true story of Woodrow Wilson. Pp.368. N.Y., Doran. 

McLendon, Samuel Guyton. History of the public domain of America. Pp. 
200. Atlanta, Foote & Daires Co. 

Mellon, Andrew W. Taxation: the people’s business. N. Y., Macmillan. 

Moskowitz, Henry. Alfred E. Smith: an American career. N. Y., Seltzer, 

National Industrial Conference Board. Legal restrictions on hours of work 
in the United States. A reference manual. (Research Report No. 68.) Pp. 
v + 125. N. Y., Nat. Ind. Conf. Board. 

Parker, William Belmont. The life and public services of Justin 8. Morrill. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 

Schoell, Franck L. La question des noirs aux Etats-Unis. Paris, Payot. 

Synon, Mary. McAdoo: the man and his times—a panorama in democracy. 
Pp. 355. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill. 

Tucker, Howard A. History of Governor Walton’s war on ku kluxklan. Pp. 
67. Oklahoma City, Southwest Pub. Co. 

Underwood, John J. Alaska, an empire in the making. N. Y., Dodd, Mead. 

Weatherford, W. D. The negro from Africa to America. N. Y., Doran. 


Articles 


Admiralty Jurisdiction. The constitutionality of state statutes affecting 
matters of admiralty cognizance. H.C.A. Pa. Law Rev. May, 1924. 
Extent of maritime jurisdiction of the inferior federal courts. 
E.D. D. Va. Law Rev. Mar., 1924. 

Agricultural Policy. The farmers’ problem and the dangerous class legislation 
embodied in the McNary-Haugen bill. Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr. Econ. 
World. Mar. 22, 29, 1924. 

The frightened farmer. Bruce Bliven. Atlan. M. May, 1924. 
Agriculture and price stabilization. 1. William R. Camp. Jour. 
Pol. Econ. June, 1924. 

Alien Land Cases. Validity of state statutes prohibiting the acquisition of an 
interest in real property by such aliens as are incapable of becoming citizens. 
M. P.C. Va. Law Rev. Mar., 1924. 
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Alien Land Cases. Alien land cases in United States supreme court. 
Thomas Reed Powell. Calif. Law Rev. May, 1924. 

Amendment. Proposals to amend the constitution. Editor. Const. Rev. 
Apr., 1924. 

Americanization. Americanizing Americans. Burton Alva Konkle. Const. 
Rev. Apr., 1924. 

Attorney General. The world’s largest law office. James M. Beck. Am. Bar 
Assoc. Jour. May, 1924. 

Blue Sky Laws. Business trusts and blue sky laws. Leland S. Duxbury. 
Minn. Law Rev. May, 1924. 

Bonus. A battle of propaganda. The inside history of the bonus fight. 
Samuel Taylor Moore. independent. June 21, 1924. 

Business Regulation. Some phases of the relation of government to business. 
Herbert Hoover. Econ. World. May 10, 1924. 

Coal. Due process and coal price regulation. Sidney Post Simpson. Ia. 
Law Bull. Mar., 1924. 

———. Must murder be the price of coal? Il. The crimes of coal. III. The 
crisis in coal. Carl C. Dickey. A reply from the union miners. Ellis Searles 
and Carl C. Dickey. World’s Work. May, June, 1924. 

Congressional Investigations. Joseph Story on the impeachment of public 
officials—the senate’s repudiation of the constitutional mode of impeachment of 
executive officials. J. H.W. Ill. Law Rev. May, 1924. 

. Hands off the investigations. Feliz Frankfurter. Political corrup- 
tion and the public. William E. Dodd. New Repub. May 21, June 11, 1924. 
Powers of congressional investigation committees. Charles Loring. 
Minn. Law Rev. June, 1924. 

Constitutional Law. External evidence of the constitutionality of statutes. 
James D. Barnett. Ore. Law Rev. Apr., 1924. 

The doctrine of political questions in the federal courts. Oliver P. 
Field. Minn. Law Rev. May, 1924. 

. Decisive battles of constitutional law. XII1. The granger cases. 
XIV. The eleventh amendment. F. Dumont Smith. Am. Bar Assoc. Jour. 
May, June, 1924. 

Convention System. The story of presidential nominating conventions. 
Cordell Hull. Current Hist. June, 1924. 

Foreign policy and party conventions. Alfred L. P. Dennis. No. 
Am. Rev. June, 1924. 

Coolidge. A week in the White House with President Coolidge. French 
Strother. World’s Work. Apr., 1924. 

Coolidge and the police strike. Horace Green. Forum. Apr., 1924. 

——. Calvin Coolidge. Editor. No. Am. Rev. June, 1924. 

Copyright Law. Printing in the United States under the copyright law. 
H. A. Toulmin, Jr. Va. Law Rev. Apr., 1924. 

Currency Question. Evolution in paper money in United States. William 
Watts Folwell. Minn. Law Rev. June, 1924. 

The quantity-theory of money. J. Laurence Laughlin. Jour. Pol. 
Econ. June, 1924. 
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Declaratory Judgment. The uniform declaratory judgments act. Columbia 
naw Rev. Apr., 1924. 
State legislation on declaratory judgments. Edwin M. Borchard. 
Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. May, 1924. 

Education. Discipline and state-owned educational institutions. George E. 
Sloan. Central Law Jour. June 5, 1924. 

Elections. Changes in election laws, 1922-1923. Victor J. West. Absent 
voting laws. P.O. Ray. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. May, 1924. 

Federal Relations. The power of state courts to enforce federal statutes. 
Case and Comment Editor. Yale Law Jour. Apr., 1924. 
The federal government and the cities. William Anderson. Nat. 
Mun. Rev. May, 1924. 

Federal Trade Commission. The jurisdiction of the federal trade commission. 
Gregory Hankin. Calif. Law Rev. Mar., 1924. 
Functions of the federal trade commission. Judicial review of the 
federal trade commission orders. Gregory Hankin. Ill. Law Quar. Apr., 
June, 1924. 


Validity and constitutionality of the federal trade commission act. 
Gregory Hankin. Ill. Law Rev. May, 1924. 

Government Contracts. Contracts with the United States. Grover C. Gris- 
more. Mich. Law Rev. June, 1924. 

Governor. Governors’ messages. RalphS. Boots. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. May, 
1924. 

Immigration. Het immigratievraagstuk in de Vereenigde Staten. Neil van 
Aken. Economisch-Statistische Berichten. Jan. 2, 1924. 

The immigration peril. VI. Europe in America. VII. Reactions 
and remedies. Gino Speranza. World’s Work. Apr., May, 1924. 
A sensible immigration policy. Glenn Frank. Century. May, 1924. 

Initiative and Referendum. Proposed changes in the initiative and referendum 
in Missouri. Thomas S. Barclay. Nat. Mun. Rev. Apr., 1924. 

Injunction. The “padlock” injunction. C.J.7T. Pa.LawRev. Mar., 1924. 
Evolution of the injunction as an arm of government. Charles Kerr. 
Va. Law Rev. Apr., 1924. 

Injunction as remedy for unlawful taxation. B. Z.S. Mich. Law 
Rev. Apr., 1924. 

Value of injunctions in labor disputes. EZ. EH. Witte. Jour. Pol. 
Econ. June, 1924. 

Interstate Commerce. Discrimination against interstate commerce. P. W. 
Pa. Law Rev. Mar., 1924. 

——. Interstate commerce: control by states: transportation act of 1920. 
C. E. F. Calif. Law Rev. Mar., 1924. 

Interstate Relations. Right of a state to enjoin unconstitutional legislation of 
another state: “interstate law.’”’ Note Editor. Harvard Law Rev. May, 1924. 
Interstate interpleader. Zechariah Chafee, Jr. Yale Law Jour. 


May, 1924. 
Judicial Review. Changeable silk. 7. McN. Freeman. Mar. 3, 1924. 
Shall due process of law be abolished? Martin L. Pipes. Am. Law 


Rev. Mar.-Apr., 1924. 
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Judicial Review. Judicial review of legislation and the doctrines of vested 
rights and of implied limitations on legislatures. Charles Grove Haines. , Tex. 
Law Rev. Apr., 1924. 

America’s safeguard of liberty. Hugh M. Morris. Power of the 
supreme court to nullify acts of congress. James Frederick Leake. Public 
opinion defends the supreme court. Editor. Const. Rev. Apr., 1924. 

Government by minorities. Frank K. Dunn. Ill. LawQuar. Apr. 

———. The need of a renaissance of American constitutionalism. Royal 
A. Stone. Quar. Jour. Univ. N.D. Apr., 1924. 

———. Shall we remake the supreme court? 1. The origin of its power. 
Charles Warren. II. The practice of other countries. Charles Grove Haines. 
III. May congress limit the supreme court? Beulah Amidon Ratcliff. Nation. 
May 7, 14, 21, 1924. 

. Shall we curb the supreme court? I. Labor and law. Jackson 
Harvey Ralston. Il. Why an umpire? George Wharton Pepper. Shall we curb 
the supreme court? Asymposium. Forum. May, June, 1924. 

. The supreme court and unconstitutional legislation. William 
Marshall Bullitt. Am. Bar Assoc. Jour. June, 1924. 

Judiciary. Taking judges out of polities. George B. Harris. Jour. Am. 
Judicature Soc. June, 1924. 

Adherence to state decisions in federal courts. Case and Comment 
Editor. Yale Law Jour. June, 1924. 

Jury System. What is wrong with the jury system? Arthur Harris McCon- 
nell, Canadian Bar Rev. Mar., 1924. 

Informations or indictments in felony cases. R. Justin Miller. 
Minn. Law Rev. Apr., 1924. 

Grand juries: history, function and powers. C. J. Ramage. Va. 
Law Register. June, 1924. 

Labor. The first convention of the American federation of labor, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, November 15-18, 1881. Alfred P. James. West. Pa. Hist. Mag. 
Apr., 1924. 

Constitutional rights and the industrial struggle. Sidney Post 
Simpson. W. Va. Law Quar. Apr., 1924. 

Work of the Texas industrial accident board. Henderson Fowler. 
Some legal problems incident to proceedings before the industrial aecident board. 
J. Austin Barnes. Tex. Law Rev. Apr., 1924. 

Legislature. Our legislative mills. X. New Hampshire—the state with the 
largest legislative body. Norman Alexander. Nat. Mun. Rev. May, 1924. 

Memorials. State legislative memorials to congress. William A. Robinson. 
Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. May, 1924. 

Military Jurisdiction. Jurisdiction of military tribunals in the United States 
over civilians. II. L. K. Underhill. Calif. Law Rev. Mar., 1924. 

The occupation of Michigan. An incident in the history of military 
government. Elbridge Colby. Mich. Law Rev. Apr., 1924. 

Negro Problem. When the negro comes north. I. An exodus and its causes. 
Il. Where will the migration stop? Rollin Lynde Hari. World’s Work. May, 
June, 1924. 
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New York. Problems and policies in New York state. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Rev. of Revs. June, 1924. 

Party System. The economic background of frontier populism. Hallie 
Farmer. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev. Mar., 1924. 

. Third party chances. I. Backgrounds, 1918-1923. II. 1923, now 
and after. Benjamin Stolberg. Nation. Apr. 2, 16, 1924. 

The decay of American parties. Robert Lansing. Independent. 
Apr. 12, 1924. 

The farmer-labor federation. Murray E. King. Signs of a new 
party. George Soule. New Repub. Apr. 2, May 14, 1924. 

An American labor party in the making. H. L. Varney. Changing 
fortunes of American socialism. James Oneal. The passing of the socialist 
party. David Karsner. Current Hist. Apr., June, 1924. 

The third party. George Henry Payne. Forum. June, 1924. 

Philippines. Teaching citizenship to the Filipinos by local self-government. 
O. Garfield Jones. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. May, 1924. 

Police Power. State police legislation and the supreme court. EZ. M. B. 
Yale Law Jour. June, 1924. 

Politics. The demagogue—a text book for politicians. I. II. II]. Frederick 
E. Venn. Independent. Apr. 26, May 10, June 7, 1924. 

Hylan. William Bullock. Am. Mercury. Apr., 1924. 

Political bosses of yesterday and today. Ezra Bowen. Current 
Hist. May, 1924. 

How Carl Magee broke Fall’s New Mexico ring. William G. Shep- 
herd. World’s Work. May, 1924. 

The Ohio gang. I. InOhio. II. The prologue to 1920. III. Money 
changers in the temple. IV. Charlie, Warren and Ned. V. The era of good 
fellows. Bruce Bliven. New Repub. May 7, 14, 21, 28, June 4, 1924. 

An answer to pessimists. David F. Houston. Harper’s. June. 

Primary. The Alabama presidential primary law. F. C. Crawford. Am. 
Pol. Sci. Rev. May, 1924. 

Presidential Campaign. 1924 campaign issues. 1V. The farm problem. 
Arthur Capper, Henrik Shipstead, William Sweet. V. Foreign policy. David 
Hunter Miller, George Henry Payne. VI. Prohibition. John Gordon Cooper, 
John Philip Hill. Forum. Apr., May, June, 1924. 

Carter Glass—sound democrat. Mark Sullivan. Doubts and issues 
in the presidential race. Edward G. Lowry. Who will lead the democrats? 
Mark Sullivan. The outlook of the old parties. Louis Seibold. World’s Work. 
May, June, 1924. 

How we elect a president. I. II. III. William B. Munro. Inde- 
pendent. May 24, June 7, 21, 1924. 

At the two conventions. Charles Merz. Century. June, 1924. 

Prohibition. Some constitutional aspects of prohibition enforcement. Fred- 
eric A. Johnson. Central Law Jour. Apr. 5, 1924. 

“The prohibition tangle’: a reply. Albert Lévitt. No. Am. Rev. 


May, 1924. 


Harmonizing federal and state prohibition standards. Enforcement 


of the Volstead act through state agencies. J. P. Chamberlain. Am. Bar Assoc. 
Jour. May, June, 1924. 
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Prohibition. The liquor treaty between the United States and Great Britain. 

James Brown Scott. Am. Jour. Inter. Law. Apr., 1924. 
. The treaty with Great Britain to prevent liquor smuggling. Wayne 

B. Wheeler. Am. Bar Assoc. Jour. May, 1924. 

Property Rights. The new federalist series. IX. Property rights under the 
constitution. Walter George Smith. Am. Bar Assoc: Jour. Apr., 1924. 

Public Loans. Factors determining the interest rates paid by the treasury 
on public loans. A.W. Mellon. Econ. World. Apr. 26, 1924. 

Public Utilities. Recent developments in regard to rate regulation. Thomas 
Porter Hardman. W. Va. Law Quar. Jan., 1924. 
The ‘‘customer-ownership’’ movement in connection with our public 
utility companies. B.C. Cobb. Econ. World. Mar. 29, 1924. 
Discrimination in public utility rates. C.O. Ruggles. Jour. Pol. 
Econ. Apr., 1924. 
The defects in Mr. Justice Brandeis’ theory of prudent investment 
as arate base. Hillyer Blake Brown. Calif. Law Rev. May, 1924. 
Fair value of public utilities. I. Il. Edwin C. Goddard. Mich. 
Law Rev. May, June, 1924. 
Recent decisions on valuation and rate making. John Bauer, Robert 
L. Hale, Donald R. Richberg, William L. Ransom. Am. Econ. Rev. June, 1924. 

Railroad Problem. Federal regulation of railway management and finance. 
Kenneth F. Burgess. The waning power of states over railroads: curtailment of 
state regulatory activities by the transportation act. Note Editor. Harvard 
Law Rev. Apr., May, 1924. 
. Some constitutional phases of the Cummins railroad consolidation 
bill. William W. Cook. The transportation act of 1920—the “‘recapture clause.” 
P. A. L. Mich. Law Rev. Apr., 1924. 
Needed: a new railroad labor law. David E. Lilienthal. New 
Repub. Apr. 9, 1924. 
A forecast of the future of American railroads. Winthrop M. Dan- 
tels. Quar. Jour. Econ. May, 1924. 
The status of railroad problems. Eliot Jones. No. Am. Rev. May. 
The law of railroad rate making. Edward S. Jouett. Va. Law Rev. 


June, 1924. 

Search and Seizure. The law of search and seizure. George F. Skipworth. 
Ore. Law Rev. Apr., 1924. 

Small Claims Court. Small claims procedure is succeeding. Reginald Heber 
Smith. Jour. Am. Judicature Soc. June, 1924. 

State Constitution. The Missouri constitutional amendments. Isidor Loeb. 
Am. Poi. Sci. Rev. May, 1924. 

Suffrage. Constitutional provisions for the suffrage inIowa. Carl H. Erbe. 
la. Jour. Hist. and Pol. Apr., 1924. 

Taney. Chief Justice Roger Brooke Taney. Wm. E. Mikell. W. Va. Law 
Quar. Jan., 1924. 

Tariff. Judicial decision of cases arising in administration of tariff law. 
Eugene G. Hay. Am. Bar Assoc. Jour. May, 1924. 

Taxation. The economic and financial reasons for a reduction of federal sur- 
taxes on incomes. Garrard B. Winston. Econ. World. Mar. 29, 1924. 
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Taxation. Federal tax liensin Texas. H.P. Drought. Tex.LawRev. Apr. 
——. Taxation: limitation on states: federal instrumentalities. Jacob 


Lewis Gould. Cornell Law Quar. Apr., 1924. 
Retroactive excise taxation. Julius H. Amberg. Harvard Law Rev. 


Apr., 1924. 


The gasoline tax widely adopted by states. Special Joint Committee 
on Taxation and Retrenchment of New York State. Nat. Mun. Rev. Apr., 1924. 
. Departmental income tax procedure. Walter E. Barton. Am. Bar 
Assoc. Jour. June, 1924. 
Is a tax on site values nevershifted? Harry Gunnison Brown. Jour. 
Pol. Econ. June, 1924. 
Federal estate tax on gifts in contemplation of death. Edwin M. 
Ashcraft. Til. Law Quar. June, 1924. 

Teapot Dome. Lessons from oil leases. Stephen Bonsal. Rev. of Revs. 
Apr., 1924. 


. Chicago convention—normalcy—then the oil scandal. French 
Strother. World’s Work. May, 1924. 
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Indian reform: the second stage. Lord Meston. Contemp. Rev. 
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Ireland. The Irish constitution. Allan F. Saunders. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. 
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With chapters on imperial licences by Harold Greenwood. (Pitman’s Mun. 
Series.) Pp. 296. London, Pitman. 

Bulpitt, C. F. The municipal year book of the United Kingdom for 1924. 
Pp. xlix + 694. London, Municipal Journal. 

Burton, J. H. Loans and borrowing power of local authorities. Pp. xii + 
215. London, Pitman. 

Edwardes, S. M. The Bombay city police: a historical sketch, 1672-1916. 
Pp. viii + 223. London, Milford. 

Hamilton, Mary E. The policewoman: her service and ideas. N. Y., 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

Manchee, W. H. The Westminster city fathers (the burgess court of West- 
minster), 1585-1901. Pp. 292. London, J. Lane. 

Marsh, S. B. N. Organization and administration of the tramways depart- 
ment. Pp. vii + 163. London, Pitman. 

Maxey, Chester C. An outline of municipal government Pp. 387. Readings 
in municipal government. Pp.627. Garden City, Doubleday, Page. 

Murray, David. Early burgh organization in Scotland. Vol. I. Glasgow. 
Pp. xii + 628. Glasgow, MacLehose & Jackson. 

Twente, J. W. Budgetary procedure for a local school system. Pp. 184. 
Montpelier (Vt.), Capital City Press. 


Articles 


Budget. Suggestions for improving the present budget procedure in cities. 
A. E. Buck. Am. City. Mar., 1924. 

City Council. Our city councils. I. The Philadelphia city council. Harry 
A. Barth. Nat. Mun. Rev. May, 1924. 

City Manager. The Cleveland experiment. W. M. Tugman. Montclair 
rejects the city manager plan. Randolph O. Huus. Nat. Mun. Rev. May. 

City Planning. Open spaces and road frontages in housing projects. I. 11. 
FP. Longstreth Thompson. Am. City. Feb., Mar., 1924. 

County Government. Improving our county government. Mary C. Hamilton. 
Some probiems of county government accounting. Arthur J. Peel. Am. City. 
Mar., June, 1924. 

The location of county seats in Iowa. Jacob A. Swisher. Ia. Jour. 
Hist. and Pol. Apr., 1924. 
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County Government. County administration in lowa. JI. L. Pollock. Nat. 
Mun. Rev. May, 1924. 

. Reorganization in counties and towns, John A. Fairlie. Ann, Am. 
Acad, May, 1924. 

Housing. The housing situation in Los Angeles. Siegfried Goetze. Views on 
zoning and housing. III. Reducing the cost of housing. Ira H. Woolson. IV. 
Do we need rent control laws permanently? Clara Sears Taylor. Nat. Mun. 
Rev. Apr., May, 1924. 

Reducing the cost of housing by eliminating unnecessary building 
law requirements. Ira H. Woolson. Econ. World. May 17, 1924. 

Japanese Cities. The awakening of Japanese cities. Charles A. Beard. 
Rev. of Revs. May, 1924. 

London. London government. Sir Albert Gray. Edin. Rev. Apr., 1924. 
Some aspects of the London traffic problem. H. Arthur Baker. 
Contemp. Rev. Apr., 1924. 

The London traffic scandal. Sir William Robertson. Nine. Cent. 


Apr., 1924. 

Municipal Ownership. The Jamestown experiment. Samuel Augustus Carl- 
son. Forum. Apr., 1924. 

Municipal Powers. The powers of a municipality to spend its funds for the 
entertainment of distinguished visitors, for public celebrations, for the erection 
of monuments, and for other like purposes. George Gordon Battle. Va. Law Rev. 
Apr., 1924. 

New York. New York, the metropolis of today. Charles A. Beard. Rev. of 
Revs. June, 1924. 

Police Power. Municipal control of grade crossings. A. C.McI. N.C. Law 
Rev. Feb., 1924. 

Legal limitation on municipal beautification. T. P. H. W. Va. 
Law Quar. Apr., 1924. 

Public Health. Public health helps for municipal officiais. 1. II. Carl E. 
McCombs. Am. City. Feb., Mar., 1924. 

Spain. El nuevo estatuto municipal. Antonio Lleé. Rev. Gen. Legis. y 
Juris. Apr., 1924. 

Street Improvements. Two views on the financing of street improvements. 
I. A sound policy for financing street pavements. J. EH. Pennypacker. II. 
Financing street improvements by means of special assessments. Luther 
Gulick. Nat. Mun. Rev. Apr., 1924. 

Taxation. Post-war local burdens. L. R. Gottlieb. Jour. Pol. Econ. Apr. 
A study of general city tax delinquency in Philadelphia and suggested 
improvements of the city tax system. Karl Scholz and others. (Supplement to 
City Club News, Philadelphia, Nov. 24, 1923.) 

Transportation. The motor truck in our great cities. Special Committee of 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. Nat. Mun. Rev. Apr., 1924. 

Vice. The prostitution and venereal disease problem in Louisiana. L. C. 
Scott. Vice repression in San Francisco. Edwin E. Grant. Nat. Mun. Rev. 
Apr., May, 1924. 

Zoning. Further comment on zoning. J. P. Chamberlain and Sterling Pier- 
son. Am. Bar Assoc. Jour. Apr., 1924. 
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Zoning. The board of adjustment as a corrective inzoning practice. Charles 
K. Sumner. Views on zoning and housing. I. What the banker thinks of zoning. 
George S. Edie. I1. What one realtor thinks of zoning. J. W. Cree, Jr. Nat. 
Mun. Rev. Apr., May, 1924. 

Constitutionality of zoning. Alfred Beltman. Harvard Law Rev. 


May, 1924. 
. The constitutionality of zoning laws. G.F.F. Pa. Law Rev. May 1. 
Constitutionality of zoning laws. Note Editor. Columbia Law Rev. 


June, 1924. 


POLITICAL THEORY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Books 


Babbitt, Irving. Democracy and leadership. Boston, Houghton Mifflin. 

Baron, S. Die politische Theorie Ferdinand Lassalles. Pp. vi + 122. Leip- 
zig, C. L. Hirschfeld. 1923. 

Beer, M. Social struggles in the middle ages. Boston, Small, Maynard. 

Brown, William Montgomery. Communism and Christianity. Pp. 244. Gal- 
ion (O.), Bradford-Brown Educ. Co. 

Burzio, Filippo. Politica demiurgica. Laterza, Bari. 

Buzton, Earl. General Botha. Pp. xv + 347. London, Murray. 

Cadman, S. Parkes. Christianity and the state. N. Y., Macmillan. 

Courtin, René. L’organisation permanente du travail et son action. Pp. xii 
+ 359. Paris, Dalloz. 

Flower, C. T., ed. Public works in medieval law. Vol. II. Pp. lix + 433. 
London, Quaritch. 

Gettell, Raymond G. History of political thought. (Century Pol. Sci. Series.) 
N. Y., Century Co. 

Gillette, King C. The people’s corporation. Pp. 237. N. Y., Boni & 
Liveright. 

Griffiths, Dan, ed. What is socialism? A symposium. Pp. 102. London, 
Grant Richards. 

Guerreau, Maurice. L’organisation permanente du travail. Pp. liii + 627. 
Paris, Rousseau. 

Hearnshaw, F. J. C. Democracy and labour. Pp. xvii + 274. London, 
Macmillan. 

Levine, Isaac Don. The manLenin. Pp. 207. N. Y., Seltzer. 

McCullagh, Francis. The bolshevik persecution of Christianity. N. Y., Dutton. 

Proudhon, P. J. The general idea of the revolution in the nineteenth century, 
Translated from the French by John Beverly Robinson. London, Freedom Press. 

Raymond, Dora Neill. The political career of Lord Byron. Pp. 363. N. Y., 
Holt. 

Ribot, Alexandre. Lettres 4 un ami: souvenirs de ma vie politique. Pp. 354. 
Paris, Bossard. 

Strachey, J. St. Loe. Thereferendum. A handbook to the poll of the people, 
referendum, or democratic right of veto on legislation. Pp. 102. London, 
T. Fisher Unwin. 
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Taylor, Hugh. Conditions of national success. Pp. 348. N. Y., Appleton. 
Wayland, John W. Ethics and citizenship. Pp. 251. Staunton (Va.), 
McClure Co. 


Articles 


Democracy. The receding tide of democracy. H. H. Powers. Atlan. M. 
Apr., 1924. 


Catholicism and democracy. Alphonse Lugan. Catholic World. 
Apr., 1924. 

Dictatorship. The wind of dictatorship. Editor. Const. Rev. Apr., 1924. 

Fichte. Gespriich itiber Fichtes Politeia. Hans Ehrenberg. Osterreich. 
Rundschau. Feb., 1924. 

French Revolution. Les origines de la révolution frangaise: |’influence améri- 
caine. Ph. Sagnac. Rev. Etudes Napoléoniennes. Jan., 1924. 

Governmental Power. Le fondement du pouvoir (suite et fin). Georges 
Chklaver. Rev. Gén. Droit, Légis. et Juris. Jan.—Mar., 1924. 

Guelph Theory. Henry the Lion and the political theories of the Guelphs in 
feudal Germany. J. W. Thompson. Rev. Belge de Phil. et d’Hist. Oct., 1923. 

Industrial Democracy. Democracy in American factories. James Myers. 
Century. May, 1924. 

International Idealism. Idealism in international politics. Lord Birkenhead. 
Empire Rev. Dec., 1923. 

Physiocrats. Les physiocrates et la Chine. Ad. Géry. Rev. Gén. Droit, 
Légis. et Juris. Jan.—Mar., 1924. 

Plato. The institutional setting of Plato’s Republic. Edith Ayres Copeland. 
Inter. Jour. Ethies. Apr., 1924. 

Political Ideals. Vues politiques. Ordres et autorité. Jacques Bainville. 
L’ideal socialiste. Léon Blum. Rev. de Paris. May 1, 1924. 

Political Research. On methods in the study of politics. Il. A. Gordon 
Dewey. Pol. Sci. Quar. June, 1924. 

Politics. Om at vere Politiker. David Lloyd George. Tilskueren. Apr. 
The passing of politics. William Kay Wallace. No. Am. Rev. 


June, 1924. 

Pragmatism. The pragmatic politics of Mr. H. L. Laski. W. Y. Elliott. Am. 
Pol. Sci. Rev. May, 1924. 

Private Ownership. Private ownership—its characteristics and legal history 
in the United States. Hugh E. Willis. Ill. Law Quar. Apr., 1924. 

Radicalism. Are radicals insane? Charles T. Kelley. Current Hist. May, 
1924. 

Representation. Le parlement de demain: quelques idées nouvelles sur la 
formation de la représentation nationale. A. Gorovizeff. La Grande Rev. 
Mar., 1924. 

Republican Government. Constitution versus declaration. A. Washington 
Pezet. Forum. June, 1924. 

Romanticism. The political application of romanticism. W. Y. Elliott. 
Pol. Sci. Quar. June, 1924. 

Separation of Powers. La autocratie russe et la doctrine de la séparation des 
pouvoirs dans la premiére moitié du XIX‘ siécle. Boris Nolde. Rev. Droit 
Pub. et Sci. Pol. Jan.—Mar., 1924. 
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Single Tax. The single-tax complex. Harry Gunnison Brown. Jour. Pol. 
Econ. Apr., 1924. 

Socialism. The socialist movement in Great Britain and the United States. 
Bertram Benedict. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. May, 1924. 

Social Philosophy. Social philosophy of Mr. Bertrand Russell. William 
Orton. Am. Econ. Rev. June, 1924. 
Justice sociale et paix universelle. Albert Thomas. Rev. de Paris. 
Mar. 15, 1924. 

Sociology. Some contributions to the history of sociology. XV. Albion W. 
Small. Am. Jour. Sociol. May, 1924. 

Statesmanship. What is a statesman? Charles A. Beard. Am. Mercury. 
Apr., 1924. 

Theory of the State. Uber einige Strémungen in der neueren deutschen 
Staatslehre. Georg Lenz. Osterreich. Rundschau. Feb., 1924. 

Women’s Rights. The new woman-power in Europe. Constance Drezel. 
Harper’s. June, 1924. 
The political methods of American and British feminists. Anne 
Martin. Current Hist. June, 1924. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


MILES O. PRICE 
United States Patent Office 


AMERICAN 


UNITED STATES 


Congress. Conference committee on immigration. Conference report to ac- 
company H. R. 7995. . . . Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 20p. 
. Report . . . submitted May 8, 1924. . . . Washing- 
ton: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 22 p. 
Reorganization joint committee. Hearings on 8. J. Res. 282, 67th 
congress, to amend joint resolution to create joint committee on reorganization 
of administrative branch of government. . . . Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 
1924. 786 p. Supplement. April 8, 1924. 787-834 p. 

House of representatives. Bankruptcy laws of the United States. 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 40 p. 


Hearings on H. R. 6581. . . . Additional publicity of campaign 
contributions made to political parties, and limiting amount of campaign expendi- 
tures by amending corrupt practices act. . . . Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 


1924. 38p. 
——. Oil land leasing acts with amendments, 57th Congress-67th Congress. 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 41 p. 
Rules. Constitution, Jefferson’s manual. . . . Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Off., 1923. 709 p. 
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House of representatives. Revenuelaws,withamendments. . . . Washing- 
ton: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 345 p. 

Agriculture committee. McNary-Haugen bill, hearings on H. R. 5563, 
declaring an emergency in respect to certain agricultural commodities. . . . 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. Pts. 5-11, 289-530 p. 

Civil service committee. Hearings on H..R. 6896 (to amend classifica- 
tion act of 1923, by abolishing Personnel Classification Board and transferring 
powers and duties of said board to Civil Service Commission). . . . Washing- 
ton: Govt. Ptg. Off. 146 p. 

é Report to accompany H. R. 6896 . . . submitted by Mr. 
Lehlbach. . . . Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 4 p. 

Foreign affairs committee. In re treaty between Great Britain and 
United, States having for its purpose abolition of smuggling intoxicating liquors 
from Great Britain into America, hearings. . . . Washington: Govt. Ptg. 
Off., 1924. 32 p. 

. Immigration and naturalization committee. Hearings on H. R. 5, 
H. R. 101, H. R. 561, H. R. 6540. . . . Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 
915-1175 p. 

Restriction of immigration, report to accompany H. R. 7995; sub- 
mitted by Mr. Johnson of Washington. . . . Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 
1924. 41 p. 

Insular affairs committee. Hearings on H. R. 8856, to enable the 
people of the Philippine Islands to adopt a constitution and form government. 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 157 p. Same. 99p 


——. Mindsity reports submitted by Mr. Fairfield May 10, Mr. 
Ragon May 17, Mr. Kent May 30, 1924. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 
5, 17, 3 p. 


‘ Hearings on H. R. 4087 on civil government of Porto Rico. 

Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 100 p. 
Hearings on H. R. 6583, to amend organic act of Porto Rico, 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 22 p. 
Report . . . submitted by Mr. Fairfield. . . 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 6p. 
Judiciary commuttes. Hearings on proposed child-labor amend- 
ments to Constitution of U.S. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 307 p. 

‘ Report . . . submitted by Mr. Foster. Minority report 
submitted by Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 
21, 10 p. 

Hearings on proposed amendment to Constitution of United 
States fixing commencement of terms of President, etc. part 2. . . . Wash- 
ington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 37-52. 

_—r Minority report to accompany H. J. Res. 63, submitted by 
Mr. Jeffers. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 4p. 

. Hearing on H. J. Res. 68 (proposal and ratification of amend- 
ments to Constitution of U.S. . . .) Statement of Finis J. Garrett. 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 16 p. 
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House of representatives. Judiciary committee. Hearings on H. R. 8580 [and] 
8409, to create national police bureau [and] to create bureau of criminal identi- 
fication, April 17 and 24, 1924. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 81 p. 

Senate. Secret history of European war, 1914-18, a great betrayal, by E. D. 
Morel, with preface by Raymond Beasley; presented by Mr. Owen. Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 34p. 

Plan by which United States may cooperate with other nations to 
achieve and preserve peace of the world, by Chandler B. Anderson . . . pre- 
sented by Mr. Lodge. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 11 p. 

Resolution advising adherence of United States to existing permanent 
count of international justice with certain amendments, together with the statute 
of the court . . . presented by Mr. Pepper. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 
1924. 16p. 


Civil service committee. Joint hearings before committees on civil 
service relative to amendments to act for retirement of employees in classified 
civil service. . . . Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 227 p. 

Education and labor committee. Hearings on 8. 1337, to create depart- 
ment of education. . . . Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 402 p. 
Foreign relations committee. Hearings before sub-committee relative 
to adherence of U.S. to permanent count of international justice. . . . April 
30 and May 1, 1924. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 188 p. 

Reports to accompany S. Res. 234 [on permanent court of 
international justice] by Mr. Pepper and Mr. Swanson. Washington: Govt. Ptg. 
Off., 1924. 10, 8 p. 


" Report to accompany H. R. 6357 [on reorganization of 
foreign service], submitted by Mr. Lodge. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 
18 p. 


Immigration committee. Hearings on 8S. 2365 and S. 2576, to limit 
immigration of aliens into U. S. . . . Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 
314, 170 p. 


Judiciary commiitee. Report to accompany 8. J. Res. 22 (fixing 
commencement of terms of President, etc.), submitted by Mr. Norris. Washing- 
ton: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 5p. 

Public lands and surveys committee. Leases upon naval oil reserves, 
hearings pursuant to S. Res. 282, S. Res. 294, and 8. Res. 434. 67th Congress, 
4th session, Feb. 1-11, 1924. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. Pt. 7, 1911- 
2070 p. 


Territories and insular possessions committee. Hearings on 8. 912, 
providing for withdrawal of United States from Philippine Islands. . . 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 119 p. 

, Hearings on 8S. 2786, providing civil government for the 
Virgin Islands. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 23 p. 

Labor department. State commissions for study and revision of child-welfare 
laws; by Emma O. Lundberg. (Children’s bureau publication 131). 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 156 p. 

Immigration laws and rules of Feb. 1, 1924. Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Off., 1924. 168 p. 
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Labor department. Information relative to immigration laws and their en- 
forcement in connection with admission of aliens. Washington: Govt. Ptg. 
Off., 1924. 6p. 

President. Address of President of United States before National Republican 
Club at Waldorf-Astoria. . . . Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 12 p. 

State department. Reports on Russian affairs, in response to resolution, report 
touching on Russian affairs by William Boyce Thompson, Colonel Raymond 
Robins, General Graves, Governor J. P. Goodrich, Major Slaughter, and Major 
Faymonville. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 2p. 


ALABAMA 


Taz commission. Laws of Alabama governing the collection of license taxes, 
1923. . . . Montgomery, 1923. 136 p. 

Revenue laws of Alabama affecting the assessment and collection of 

ad valorem, license and other taxes. 1923. . . . Montgomery, 1923. 304 p. 


CALIFORNIA 


Bureau of labor statistics. Labor laws of the state of California, 1923. . . 
Sacramento, 1924. 184 p. 

Comptroller’s department. Inheritance tax act of California in effect August 2, 
1921, with digest of decisions and reprint of former acts, together with text of fed- 
eral estate taxact. . . . Sacramento. 1922. 175 p. 

Historical survey commission. California county boundaries: a study of the 


division of the state into counties and the subsequent changes in their boundaries. 
With maps. By Owen C. Coy, Ph.D. Publication of the California Historical 
survey commission, Berkeley, 1923. Sacramento, California state printing office. 


COLORADO 


State revision commission. The compiled laws of Colorado, 1921. 
Denver, 1922. Ixxxii, 2761 p. 


DELAWARE 


Secretary of state. State manual containing official list of officers, boards, 
commissions and county officers, 1923-24. Dover, 1923. 41 p. 


GEORGIA 


Dep’t. of archives and history. Georgia’s official register, 1923. . . . At- 
lanta, 1923. 238 p. 

General assembly. Manual, 1923-24. . . . Atlanta, 1923. 269 p. 

Governor. Message of Governor Thomas W. Hardwick to the general assembly 
of Georgia, June 29, 1923. Atlanta, 1923. 32 p. 

Investigating and budget commission. Report of investigating and budget 
commission, and governor’s transmittal. . . . Atlanta, 1923. 11(28) p. 
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ILLINOIS 


Governor. Veto messages of Len Small, governor on bills passed 
by the 53rd general assembly of Illinois, 1923. Springfield, 1923. 46 p. 
Secretary of state. Blue book of the state of Illinois, 1923-1924. . 
Springfield, 1923. 939 p. 
Illinois election laws in force July 1, 1923. . . . Danville, 1923. 


151 p. 


Laws of Illinois relating to practice and procedure of courts of record 
in force July 1, 1923. Springfield, 1923. 34p. 
Official list of state, county and other officers of Illinois, January 1, 
1924. . . . Danville, 1923. 64 p. 

University of Illinois. The development of national administrative organiza- 
tion in the United States, by Lloyd Milton Short. Urbana, 1923. xvii, 515 p. 
Thesis (Ph.D.) University of Illinois, 1922. 


INDIANA 


Probation dept. Indiana laws relating to juvenile courts and probation. 
- + «+ 1923. Indianapolis, 1923. 46 p. 


IOWA 


Historical society. The government of special charter cities in Iowa, by Geo. 
E. Robeson. Iowa City, 1923. 286 p. 


KANSAS 


Commission to revise the general statutes. Key-index to report of commission 
to revise the general statutes also to supplemental report 
giving references to session laws, with cross references and sections of revised 
statutes. . . . Topeka, 1924. 67 p. 


KENTUCKY 


Efficiency commission. Advance pamphlet reports on Revenue and taxation, 
General survey, Public welfare agencies, General assembly, and County govern- 
ment. Frankfort. 

Final report. The government of Kentucky. 2vols. State Journal 
Co., Frankfort. 672, 707 p. 


MARYLAND 


Historical society, Baltimore. Archives of Maryland XLVII. Proceedings 
and acts of the general assembly of Maryland (20) 1740-1744. . . . Baltimore, 
1923. xxii, 684 p. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Secretary of the commonwealth. The index to the general laws of the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, and also indexes to the Constitution of the United 
States and of the commonwealth of Massachusetts, and the rearrangement 
thereof. Boston, 1923, 1108 p. 


MICHIGAN 


Historical commission. Michigan biogrephies, including members of Con- 
gress, elective state officers. . . . Vol. 1. A-K. Lansing, 1924. 482 p. 

Secretary of state. Laws relating to the incorporation and general powers 
of cities. Revision of 1923. . . . Lansing, 1923. 304 p. 


NEBRASKA 


Legislative reference bureau. Civic leaflet no.1. . . . A selection of civic 
information from the library of the legislative reference bureau. Lincoln, 1923. 
12 p. 


NEW JERSEY 


Governor. First annual message of Hon. George S. Silzer, governor of New 
Jersey. . . . Trenton, 1924. 30 p. 

Legislature. Manual of the legislature of New Jersey, 148th session, 1924. 
. » . Trenton, 1924. 644 p. 


NEW YORK 


Commission to examine laws relating to child welfare. Second report. . . 
Parts 1-2. Albany, 1923. 2 v. 

University of stateof New York. Bulletin no. 788. Syllabusin civics. Ninth 
grade or first year high school. (Reprint of Bulletin 739, with revised bibliogra- 
phy.) Albany, 1923. 38 p. 

Governor. The governor’s message to the legislature, January 2, 1924. 
Albany, 1924. 46 p. 

The governor’s message to the legislature, January 3, 1923. Albany, 


1923. 36 p. 
Secretary of state. The election law, being chapter 17 of the consolidated laws 
as amended 1923. . . . Albany, 1923, 212 p. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


University of North Carolina. University of North Carolina extension bulle- 
tin, vol. 3, no. 6. Cancellation of allied war debts. . . . Chapel Hill, 1923. 
87 p. 


OKLAHOMA 


Governor. Governor’s message, 1923. Oklahoma, 1923. 197 p. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


State library. A brief description of the capitol at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
and an outline of the state government. . . . Harrisburg, 1923. 34p. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Board of education. Constitution of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations 
as amended,‘with a condensed outline of the constitution and history of the con- 
stitution, by Charles Carroll. . . . Providence, 1924. 32p. 

Department of education. Outline of government in Rhode Island. For use 
in schools. By Charles Carroll. Providence, 1924. 38 p. 

Secretary of state. General laws of Rhode Island. Revision of 1923. Paw- 
tucket, 1923. 1893 p. 

Index to general laws of Rhode Island, revision of 1923, and to the 
constitution of the United States and the constitution of Rhode Island. Paw- 
tucket, 1923. 658 p. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Secretary of state. Constitution, 1923, state of South Dakota, annotated. 
« Pierre, 1923. 114 p. 


VIRGINIA 


Governor. Address of E. Lee Trinkle, governor of Virginia . . . January 
9, 1924, before the General assembly. Richmond, 1924. 102 p. 


WISCONSIN 


Assembly. The assembly manual. Madison, 1923. xxx, 331 p. 
Senate. Manual. . . . Madison, 1923. 199 p. 
Printing board. The Wisconsin blue book, 1923. . . . Madison, 1923. 
763 p. 
FOREIGN 
ARGENTINA 


Camara de diputados de la nacién. Digesto constitucional, electoral y munici- 
pal. . . . v.1. 1923. 520p. 


AUSTRALIA 


Parliament, 1923, 2d. sess. A selection of papers printed by the League of 
Nations, relating to the mandatory system (especially those relating to C man- 
dates), 1920-22. . . . Melbourne: Govt. Printer. 1923. 91 p. 


BELGIUM 


Ministére de Vindustrie et du travail. Annuaire de la législation du travail 
- . . années 191441919. (1 vol.) Brussels, 1923. 536 p. 
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BRAZIL 


Ministry of foreign affairs. The Monroe Doctrine centenary; address deliv- 
ered at the Brazilian society of international law’s solemn session on 2 December, 
1923. . . . Rio de Janeiro, 1924. 68 p. 


CHILE 


Ambassador to the United States. The problem of the Pacific and the new 
policies of Bolivia; by Luis Barros Borgofio, former minister of foreign relations 
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